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PREFACE. 

A large portion of the income of the Government of India is 
derived from the Land Revenue, the proportions, according to 
the last Statistical Returns published, those of 1889-90, being 
as follows:— 



Tens of Rupees. 

Land Revenue .... 

. 23,981,399 

Opium. 

. 8,583,056 

Salt . 

. 8,187,739 

Stamps. 

. 4,087,908 

Excise. . T .‘ r . 

ProvinciatRates . 

. 4,891,894 

. 3,410,055 

Customsr'v—. . . . 

Assessedxax'es *V" 

. 1,506,686 

. 1,595,274 

Forests . . . . 

. 1,486,303 

Registration . 

353,792 

Tributes from Native States . 

777,707 

Interest ..... 

873,201 

Post Office, Telegraph, and Mint . 

. 2,337,624 

Civil Departments 

. 1,556,372 

Miscellaneous .... 

. 1,264,409 

Railways ..... 

. 16,605,601 

Irrigation ..... 

. 1,991,078 

Buildings and Roads 

605,398 

Military Departments . 

944,707 


Total 


. 55,041,203 
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It will thus be seen that the proportion which the Land Revenue 
bears to the whole is about 24 to 81. 

Tlie items of which the Land Revenue is made up are of con¬ 
siderable importance, from a practical as well as a theoretical 
point of view. It has accordingly occurred to the writer that 
much benefit may be derived from a study of the details of the 
subject, in order to ascertain whether, by comparing the diffe¬ 
rent systems for their assessment and collection in force in 
various parts of the country, modifications may not suggest 
themselves by which, even if this source of income may not be 
improved, better administration may be attained to, and some 
measure of certainty in its amount may at least be confidently 
anticipated. 

Commencing from very moderate beginnings, the growth of 
the Land Revenue of British India has been naturally contem¬ 
poraneous with the extension of the territory under British rule. 
In the earlier days of the East India Company, or Companies, 
trade was the only object, and it was not till driven by the 
competition of other European Powers that the British took 
part iu the politics of the country, and obtained cessions of 
territory from Native Powers in return for military aid rendered 
them, and otherwise. 

The acquisition of territory brought with it the necessity for 
a revenue wherewith to meet the expense of administration. 
The sources from which that revenue was to be derived were 
in the first instance, of course, those from which our prede¬ 
cessors in rule had obtained it, and with the latter, as with 
ourselves, the chief of these sources was the taxation of land. 
The system (or rather systems, for their variety was great) 
under which Native Rulers had levied this taxation had at first 
perforce to be adopted as it stood. Common sense, however, 
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if we do not give ourselves credit for any higher motive, soon 
led to a conviction that our inheritance in this respect was an 
unfortunate one, and must he modified, in our own interest, as 
well as that of the people we were called on to rule. 

Accordingly, we find our earliest administrators turning their 
attention towards the reform of the Land Revenue administration, 
and if there were no other ground on which England might claim 
credit in the eyes of the civilised world for her conduct towards 
her great Eastern dependency, she certainly might justly claim 
it on that of the single-mindedness and upright, views with 
which that reform has been approached both by the Local 
Officers and the controlling authority at home. In the pro¬ 
posals of the former, in the measures adopted by the Presidency 
Governments, and in the final orders of the Court of Directors 
of the Honourable East India Company, there is but one lone, 
that of moderation and justice, whatever might he the resulting 
consequences. It need hardly be said that the same spirit is 
observable in the more recent proceedings of the Home Govern¬ 
ment since India lias been brought under the direct, control 
of the Queen’s Ministry. 

It is with the history of the gradual changes in the Land 
Revenue administration of the older Provinces of Bombay that 
it is proposed to deal in the following pages. The source front 
which information on the subject has been derived is unim¬ 
peachable, being the actual Records of Government-, which 
contain in eu'tmxo the correspondence connected with each 
particular change introduced, the whole of those Records having 
been kindly placed at the disposal of ihe writer by the autho¬ 
rities at the India Office. 

Selections from those Records have of lata* years been pub¬ 
lished from time to time by the Local Governments, but these 
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have related only to particularly interesting or important mea¬ 
sures, and cannot be expected to pla^c bifore the public a 
general or comprehensive view of the administration as a whole. 
This it is hoped this work will do in as brief a form as may 
be compatible with thoroughness. 

It would only lead to confusion if an attempt were made to 
write a chronological account of the reforms carried out in the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, the system in 
each being essentially different. Each of these, moreover, to be 
understood, requires separate study. The writer has taken the 
Bombay Presidency, with which he is personally familiar, only 
alluding to the systems in force in the other Presidencies where 
such allusion was found necessary to elucidate some special point 
in that to which he has confined his present task. 

The map that precedes the revenue history of each Collectorate 
has been reduced by photography from an original supplied bv 
the Government of Bombay, and represents the Collectorate as it 
is now constituted. The system of transliteration adopted for 
Native names and words is the Hunterian, the vowel sounds being 
as follows:— 

a is the English a in “ about/’ 


a is 

tt 

a in “ bard.” 

e is 

tf 

e in “ eh.” 

i is 

ft 

i in “ in.” 

1 is 

17 

ee in £< seen.” 

o is 

it 

o in “ oh.” 

u is 

tt 

u in “put.” 

li is 

nr i • t 

ft 

oo in “ boon.” 


No particular difference is made between dental and cerebral 
t and d. 

The order in which the Collectorates have been introduced is 
geographical and linguistic. Gujarat (Guzerat), in which the 
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vernacular is Gujarati, comes first in the extreme north of the 
Presidency, and contains the Collectorates or Districts of Ahmad- 
abad, Klieda, the Panch Mahals, Bharucli, and Surat. Next come 
the Northern Konkan, with the Oollectorate of Than 51 , and the 
Southern Konkan, with Kolaba and Ratnagm. The language of 
all these is Mahratti. North Kanara, where Kanarese is spoken, 
completes the below-Gbat portion of the Presidency on the sea- 
coast. Above the Saliyadri range come in the North Khandesli 
and Nasik, and farther south Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, Puna 
(Poona), Satara, Bijapur, Kaladgi, which are the Deccan Col¬ 
lectorates, and Belgam and Dharvar in the Southern Mahratta 
country, in which Mahratti is the vernacular, but Kanarese is also 
used in the last four. 

The revision of the thirty-years’ .Revenue Settlement being 
continually in progress in different Collectorates, this history has 
been brought down to the latest, possible date 
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LAND REVENUE OF BOMBAY. 

- * - 

INTRODUCTION. 


It was in the Province of Gujarat (Gujaruslitra, the country of 
the Gujars), the region situated round the Gulf of Cambay, to 
the north of Bombay itself, that the East India Company first 
commenced to have territorial jurisdiction, and to derive a direct 
revenue from the land in the Bombay Presidency. The portion 
of the Province now under the direct Land Revenue administra¬ 
tion of the Government of Bombay comprises the five collectorates, 
or Collectors’ charges, of Ahmadabad, Ivheda, the Panch Mah&ls, 
Bharuch, and Surat.* 

In the reign of Akbar, who ascended the throne of Delhi in 
a.d. 15oB, the Province appears, according to the Aym-i-Akbari, 
to have been divided into five sircars or governments, under the 
subah or viceroyalty of Gujarat. The sircars were those of 
Ahmadabad, Bharuch, Champaner, Surat, and Godhra, which 
respectively contained twenty-eight, fourteen, nine, thirty-one, 
and twelve malials or districts. A good many of the names of 
the mahals given in the Aym-i-Akbari can still be traced in the 


* Bharuch ami Kheda wore, until tho adoption of tlio revised system of 
spelling, olliciully known as Broach and Kaira. 
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names of the modern sub-di-visions of the country or of towns; 
but the greater number, owing probably to errors in translite¬ 
rating Gujarati names into Persian, and mistakes in copying 
MS., are unrecognizable. They comprise portions of country 
whicli have since come under the rule of the Gaikvar or other 
semi-independent chiefs, such as Idar (Edur), as well as other 
districts paying land revenue directly to Bombay. The revenues, 
which are given in clams, forty of which would about equal a 
rupee, include those derived from tributes, customs, excise, and 
taxes on trades and professions, iu addition to those drawn from 
the land. The returns in that book are thus useless for the 
purpose of instituting any comparison between the existing area 
of the Province, as reckoned by the Mahomedans, and that from 
which the present land revenue is derived, or between the revenues 
of the two periods. It need, therefore, only be noted here that 
some kind of land revenue settlement appoars to have been made 
by Baja Todarmal, Akbar’s Finance Minister. In what detail 
that settlement was carried out, and whether it was ever practi¬ 
cally applied to the assessment and collection of the land revenue, 
cannot be ascertained with that approach to accuracy which could 
alone render the information valuable for statistical purposes. 
Even if accurate information on the point were attainable, it 
would be impossible to trace the effects of the settlement down 
to modern times. There is a vague idea prevalent in the country 
that the State in the days of Akbar had direct dealings with tlxe 
tenants of its own lands; that there was, in fact, to some extent, 
what would now be termed a myatvdri settlement; but even 
the oldest Mazmundar, the hereditary accountants, who were the 
depositaries of information on such matters under Native Govern¬ 
ments, have no records to show what it was. And the details of 
such settlement as there may have been have disappeared in the 
subsequent days of disorder that followed the downfall of the 
Empire of Delhi, and whilst the farming system of the Mahrattas, 
to be particularly described hereafter, prevailed. No good pur¬ 
pose would, therefore, be served by going back beyond the period 
of the introduction of British rule, and attempting to describe 
more particularly what may with perfect correctness be termed 
a condition of confusion, if not chaos, as far as any central 
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administration of a land revenue system was concerned. There 
was, m fact, no one revenue system. Every province liad its own 
variety of systems, differing from each other according to the 
manner in which the geographical affected the political position 
of the country in which they prevailed. Such systems, again, 
varied according to local usage and the state of civilization and 
agricultural skill to which the inhabitants of each locality had 
attained. In parts of the country, within comparatively easy 
striking distance of the armed forces of the de facto Government, 
matters assumed a certain degree of regularity. There the land 
revenue might be levied according to some method prescribed by 
the ruling power. It was, however, not only too expensive a 
matter to keep up largo standing armies for the collection of 
revenue at a distance from head-quarters, but its levy by such 
means was only practicable at certain seasons of the year, when 
the crops forming the source from which payment could be 
derived were available for the purpose. At other seasons, 
accordingly, the maintenance of such forces would have served 
no practical end. They were only made use of in parts of the 
country which were not within such easy striking distance in 
the annual or periodical manner adopted by the Mahrattas in 
their mullc-gtrt (literally “ country-seizing ”) expeditions into 
the peninsula of Kathiavad (Kattywar). There was no power 
of combination among the numerous petty chiefs to enable them 
to join their forces and resist the tax-gathering army. Con¬ 
sequently, each head of an estate, which might consist of a single 
village or circle of villages, would make the best terms for him¬ 
self that he could, either by the display of some kind of armed 
opposition, or by address, or bribery, or any other device, and 
the army would pass on to its next victim, leaving the one 
settled with to come to terms with his own shareholders or 
tenants according to their own local customs. Such a method 
of collecting revenue, barring the occasional burning of a 
particularly refractory village, or the slaughter of a few villagers, 
would not leave much serious mischief behind it, for, during the 
rest of the year, the country would be left to itself to recover. 
The chief would understand his interest too well to press too 
hardly upon his own people to enable him to pay up the demands 

1 # 
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made upon liim for rent or tribute. He would raise money by 
the sale or mortgage of some of his 1 and, or meet the difficulty 
in some way that would not affect his tenants. But it was other¬ 
wise under the farming system introduced by the Mahrattas. 
The courtiers at the Court of the Peshva or other Mahratta 
ruler would be encouraged to bid against each other for the 
farm of the revenue of a tdlulca or other subdivision of a 
district, the highest bidder obtaining the most favour. The 
successful competitor might proceed personally to his charge, 
or might, and frequently did, sublet his farm to someone as 
needy as, or more impecunious than, himself. The latter would 
call together the hereditary district officers, the Deshmukhs, and 
the Deshpandis, who were intimately acquainted with the cir¬ 
cumstances of each village of the district, and inform them 
that a certain sum, of course a good deal in excess of what 
had been bid for the farm, must be made up. This sum would 
be assessed, according to the supposed capability of the inhabi¬ 
tants to pay, upon the several villages. The sum assessed upon 
each village would be distributed by its head-men (Patels or 
Patails, as they were sometimes called) upon those cultivating 
its lands, either as hereditary or casual tenants, and collected 
in the various ways known to Native revenue collectors. Some 
of these are thus described in a minute by the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, when British rule 
was first introduced into the Deccan, the country above the 
.Sylutdri range of hills in Western India:— 

‘‘If a Ryot refused or was unable to pay his revenue, the 
.Sebundy (revenue-collecting peon) pressed him for it, confined 
him in the village choky (lock-up), exposed him to the sun, put a 
heavy stone on his head, and prevented his eating and drinking 
until he paid. If this did not succeed, he was carried to the 
Mamlutdar (or chief native officer of a district—in the farming 
days the farmer himself, probably), his cattle were sold, and 
himself thrown into prison or into irons.’’ 

The same reliable authority thus describes the farming system:— 
“The office of Mamlutdar, instead of being conferred as a 
favour on a person of experience and probity, who could be 
punished by removal if his conduct did not give satisfaction, was 
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put up to auction among the Peshva’s attendants, who were en¬ 
couraged to bid high, and sometimes disgraced if they showed a 
reluctance to enter on this sort of speculation. Next year the 
same operation was renewed, and the district was generally 
transferred to a higher bidder. The Mamlutdar, thus constituted, 
had no time for inquiry, and no motive for forbearance ; he let 
out his district at an enhanced rate to under-farmers, who repeated 
the operation till it reached the Patels.” 

“ If one of these officers farmed his own village, he became 
absolute master of everyone in it. No complaints were listened 
to, and the Mamlutdar, who was formerly a check on the Patel, 
as the Government was on the Mamlutdar, now afforded him an 
excuse for tyranny, bearing the blame of his exactions. (S.O.) 
If the Patel refused to farm the village at the rate proposed, the 
case was perhaps worse, as the Mamlutdar 5 s own officers under¬ 
took to levy the sum determined on, with less knowledge and less 
mercy than the Patel. In either case, the actual state of the 
cultivation was in essentials entirely disregarded. A man’s means 
of payment, not the land he occupied, were the scale on which he 
was assessed; no moderation was shown in levying the sum fixed, 
and every pretext for fine and forfeiture, every means of rigour 
and confiscation, were employed to squeeze the utmost out of the 
people before the arrival of the day when the Mamlutdar was to 
give up his charge. Amidst all this violence an account was pre¬ 
pared as if the settlement had been made in the most deliberate 
manner. This account was, of course, fictitious, and the collections 
were always underrated, as it enabled the Patel to impose on the 
next Mamlutdar, and the Mamlutdar to deceive the Government 
and his fellows. The next Mamlutdar pretended to be deceived ; 
he agreed to the most moderate terms, and gave every encourage¬ 
ment except tulcavi (allowances in cash) to increase the culti¬ 
vation, hut when the crops were on the ground, or when the end 
of his period drew near, he threw off the mask and plundered like 
his predecessors. In consequence of this plan, the assessment of 
the land, being proposed early in the season, would be made with 
some reference to former practice, and saudir waurid and other 
jpuitees (cesses) would accumulate until the time when the Mam¬ 
lutdar came to make up his accounts. It was then that his 
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exactions were most severely felt, for lie had a fixed sum to 
complete, and if the collections fell short of it, he portioned out 
the balance among the exhausted villages, imposed a jastee puttee 
or extra assessment, to pay it, and left the Patels to extort it on 
whatever pretence and by whatever means they thought proper. 
We are now suffering from this system; for as we have no true 
accounts, and are afraid to over-assess, we are obliged to be 
content with whatever the people agree to. Captain Briggs’ 
collections in Candeish, though willingly acceded to by the ryots, 
are yet much heavier than any that appear in the accounts during 
the ten years of oppression that have depopulated Candeish. 
Some places no doubt escaped the oppressions of the farming 
system. Where a village belonged to a man of influence, or a 
favourite of such a man, the assessment fell light on him, and he 
gained by the immigration of Eyots occasioned by the misfortunes 
of his neighbours.” 

Such, then, was the state of affairs with which the British 
Government had to deal in commencing their administration of 
their chief source of income. With no record of the area of their 
landed estates, or even of the precise locality of these, except what 
might be termed in a treaty the Purgunnah of So-and-so—with 
old ties between landlord or proprietor and tenants broken up as 
a result of the iniquitous oppression of the farmers, which obliged 
every man to look to himself alone, and dissolved all the elements 
of cohesion that may have existed among communities or co¬ 
parcenary bodies—with lands from which the income of the State 
was derivable mortgaged or sold in large quantities to meet undue 
revenue exactions, and no field registers or rent-rolls to show what 
taxable land still remained or what such land had paid or could 
fairly be made to pay—it was the task of our early administrators, 
with no knowledge of actual facts, and no organized establish¬ 
ments instructed in the method of acquiring such facts, difficult 
of themselves to ascertain, and rendered still more difficult by the 
reticence of hereditary district officers interested in concealing 
them, to evolve order out of confusion, and create a land-revenue 
system capable of being administered from one supervising and 
responsible centre, for the mutual benefit of the governors and 
the governed. 
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These were the general principles on which they proceeded in 
their mighty and beneficent task. First and foremost, the 
farming out of revenue was to be abolished, and its administration 
was to be carried out by selected officers immediately responsible 
to Government, residing in their own districts, and devoting their 
whole time to their affairs. In other respects, no innovations 
were to be made in the native systems except to do away with 
obviously unjust taxes, such as the justi patis or extra cesses, 
and impose no new ones in their place. The revenue was to be 
levied as far as possible on actual cultivation, and the assessments 
were to be light, more uniform, and more clearly defined. The 
straggling revenue divisions of the Mahrattas were formed into 
compact divisions, each yielding from fifty to seventy thousand 
rupees a year, and placed under Mamlutdars. The powers of 
these officers were limited, and the principle of fixed pay and no 
perquisites insisted on. Faith was to be kept with the Pyot; 
liberal assistance in the shape of cash advances was to be given 
him in carrying on his cultivation, and he was not to be harassed 
by false accusations as pretexts to extort money. The foundation 
for the assessment was to be the amount paid by each village in 
times when the people considered themselves to have been well 
governed, deductions being made from this in proportion to the 
diminution of cultivation, and further allowances on any specific 
grounds alleged by the Kyots. The apportionment of the assess¬ 
ment on individuals was to be made by the village officers, and, if 
all were satisfied, Puttahs (Patas) or writings confirmatory of the 
allotments were to be given, a check being kept upon the pro¬ 
ceedings of those officers by complaints being readily heard, and 
reasonable redress being afforded. 

It can readily be understood that these principles, admirable as 
they were in themselves, could not be immediately put into prac¬ 
tical application. As already noted, the very foundation of any 
revenue system, viz., a register of ai’eas of holdings and of rents, 
was not in existence, and could not suddenly be improvised, 
although, from the attachment of the people to their ancestral 
fields, all of which bore distinctive names known to the villagers, 
the divisions of properties were well understood, and it needed hut 
little extra elaboration to frame a complete numbered record of 
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them. To a certain extent, therefore, the farming out of the revenues 
of villages was an absolute necessity until data could be obtained, 
on which to base assessment according to area of cultivation. The 
system of farming out of whole districts, common among the 
Mahrattas, was, however, at once abandoned, and where the neces¬ 
sities of the case compelled a continuance of the system with 
regard to individual villages, the greatest care was observed to 
give the farms to the head-men of the villages themselves, and 
not to outsiders, or even to the hereditary District Officers. The 
latter had been in the habit of taking such farms, and had thus 
acquired an influence which was at once found to be injurious to 
the interests both of the State and the people. The revenue 
reports of the commencement of the nineteenth century, from 
which period direct British administration in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency dates, abound with references to this influence and the 
measures taken to counteract or do away with it. One of the 
most obvious of these measures was, of course, the framing of 
Field Eegisters containing details of the area, tenure, rental, &c., 
of each field in a village in numerical order, to enable the revenue 
authorities to dispense with the assistance of the Hereditary 
Officers, hitherto the only depositories of such information. This, 
was gradually effected by the introduction into each village, or 
group of villages, of village accountants (called Tahiti in Gujarat 
and Kulkarni in the Deccan and Konkan), salaried servants of 
Government, whose duty it was to administer the revenue in con¬ 
junction with, and partly in subordination to the head-men 
(Patels). This reform was only gradually introduced, and it was 
not until A.n. 1814 that these officers were placed on a formal- 
legal footing as to duties and pay by Bombay Regulation II. of 
that year. 

It will be pertinent to inquire at tbis point wby inquiries were 
not instituted, as in other parts of India, to ascertain whether 
there might be in existence single proprietors or proprietary bodies 
with whom agreements could be entered into for the payment 
of revenue in lump sums, and the labour of detailed accounts 
with individual cultivators necessary under a rayatvdri settlement 
be thus saved. How, no doubt such proprietary bodies did exist 
in ancient times in most parts of Bombay, as they do now in 
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some, but, as shown above, the state of agricultural society had 
become so completely disorganized in consequence of the revenue 
system adopted by the Mahrattas, and such cohesion as may 
once have existed among communities had been so entirely 
loosened, that it would have been futile to introduce a system for 
the successful working of which a certain degree of mutual con¬ 
fidence among the members of the community would have been 
requisite. No doubt the Mirasdars, the hereditary occupants or 
proprietary tenants of the Deccan, were the direct descendants- 
and successors of the Jathuidars, who, like the Narvadars and' 
Bhagdars of Gujarat, formerly paid for their villages in lump 
rentals. In the days of farming and extortion, however, they 
had so lost touch with each other and their tenants that they 
would no longer have undertaken a joint and several responsi¬ 
bility for the payment of the dues of the State, nor would their 
tenants, grown accustomed to the independence of dealing 
directly with the officers of the State, have easily consented to 
resume dependence on their former landlords. The re-intro¬ 
duction of the system of village settlements was thus in most 
parts of the Presidency practically impossible. Efforts were not 
wanting on the part of many of the early collectors to bring it 
about, but, with the exception of the Narvadari villages in 
Kheda, and the Bhagdari villages in Bliaruch, where, in spite of 
the farming system, the communities still adhered to their old 
customs, those efforts were all destined to failure, and the 
myatvdri became the prevalent tenure of Bombay. 

The most marked exception from this has been in the portions 
of the Alimadabad eollectorate lying to the west and north-west 
of the Gulf of Cambay, within the limits of KYithiavad (Hattywar), 
and in the extreme north-east towards Rajputana. In the former, 
large estates formerly held by Rajpoot chiefs exempt from all 
control by Central power (except such as may be ascribed to the 
march of the Mulk-gfri expeditions alluded to above) had, by 
inheritance consequent on the subdivision of families, and by 
mortgage, sale, or gift to individuals or charitable or religious in¬ 
stitutions, been parcelled out into smaller estates, consisting some¬ 
times of single villages or portions of villages; but, from being 
comparatively out of arm’s length from the chief seats of the 
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Mahratta power, they had never had the fanning system extended 
to them, and never lost the idea of proprietary title attaching to 
the heads of their communities. These have always been known 
under the name of Talukdari villages. Similar to these were 
certain estates held also on the payment of rentals settled in the 
lump with their heads, who were Koli Tkakuras (Kolis pro¬ 
bably partly of Eajpoot origin), and others known as the Mek- 
vasi villages in the North-East. These owed the preservation of 
their ancient customs chiefly to the then wild and jungly nature 
of the country in which they were situated, a circumstance that 
effectually prevented the entrance among- them of Brahmin farmers 
of revenue, whom the independent inhabitants would not have 
tolerated. 

Of a somewhat similar tenure, but of dissimilar origin, were 
certain estates held by Kasbatis, Mussulman gentlemen of in¬ 
fluence who were allowed to farm estates composed of Govern¬ 
ment villages, paying rentals in the lump for their farm—in 
Dholka and Viramgam on a species of feudal tenure—on the 
condition of defending the frontier against the incursions of the 
Katkis from Kathiavad, on which those districts border. This 
last class has almost disappeared, and their villages are managed 
under the ordinary rayatvdri system like other Government (Kkalsa) 
villages. In the Talukdari and Mekvasi estates no direct relations 
between the sub-tenants of the soil and the State have been esta¬ 
blished, except during such periods as the villages may have been 
attached and placed under the Collector’s management. The 
proprietary title of the holders has, after various fluctuations in 
opinion as to their status, been acknowledged by law, and no 
interference is exercised by Government between them and their 
tenants. The rights of the latter are guarded by what is called 
the dlnira, or written village ordinance, the provisions of which 
could, in case of dispute, be enforced through the Civil Coui'ts. 

There is one more body of men whose position as land-holders 
it is necessary briefly to notice. These are the Eliots (Khotes) of 
the Southern Konkan, believed originally to have been mere farmers 
of revenue, but whose tenure has from usage, and lately by law, 
become hereditary, and to regulate the relations between whom 
and their tenants it has been found necessary for the State to 
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interfere in a limited degree. The matter will be referred to more 
in detail in the subsequent pages. 

This general sketch of the state of affairs existing in the 
Bombay Presidency at and for some time after the introduction 
of British rule will, it is hoped, have prepared the reader to 
follow and understand the gradual development of ideas on the 
subject of the administration of the land revenue, which has 
culminated in the Bombay Bevenue Survey Settlements for 
periods of thirty years at fixed rates, with legal protection 
against increase on account of improvements made by the 
tenants, and the recognition of an heritable and transferable 
right of property in their holding, subject only to the payment 
of the dues of the State. 
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AHMADABAD. 


Ahmadabad, the most northerly of the Bombay Collectorates, is 
of a very irregular shape, and lies between 21° 25' 18" and 23° 37' 
N. Lat., and 71° 21 f and 73° 28' E. Long. It contains an area 
of 3,854 square miles, and is about equal to Kheda, Bharuch, and 
Surat put together. It lies to the North, North-east and West of 
the Gulf of Cambay, and is much intermixed with the territories 
of H.H. the Gaikvar on the North and North-east, and with the 
States under the Political Agency of Kathiavad on the West,. 
The Taluka of Parantej, as will be seen from the map, is isolated 
from the rest of the Collectorate on the North-east. The Taluka,s. 
of Daskrohi (in which Ahmadabad, the chief town, is situated), 
Yframgam, Sanand, and Dholka form the centre of the Collec¬ 
torate on the North and Northwest of the Gulf of Cambay. The 
remaining Talukas of Dhandhuka and Gogha (Gogo) lie to the 
West of 4he Gulf, and are almost entirely surrounded by Kathia¬ 
vad territory. The last-mentioned Taluka is almost opposite 
the Baruch Collectorate on the East of the Gulf. 

The first territorial connection of the British with this, the most 
northerly of the Gujarati Collectorates, arose from the cession to 
them, by the Rajpoot or Grassia proprietors, of the i>ort of Dhol- 
lera, situated on the west coast of the Gulf of Carnhay, near its 
head, together with nine villages subordinate to it and in its. 
immediate neighbourhood. The Chief (Thakor) of Bhaunagar 
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who was in possession of large estates in the present subdivisions 
of Dhandhuka and Gogha (Dhundooka and Gogo, as eonmionlv 
called), in the former of which Dhollera lies, had for several years 
been intriguing to acquire greater influence in that part of the 
country, and this had led the Grassias of Dhollera to beg for the 
protection of the English against him. This was acceded to in 
1802, and the cession of the port and villages was agreed to by 
the Gaikvar, who then held a farm of the Peshva’s right to levy 
tribute in the Peninsula of Kathiavad, on condition that the rental 
and tribute due to the latter were regularly paid. The fact of 
this cession throws a strong light on the relations existing 
between the Rajpoot and other holders of estates in Kathiavad 
and the Supreme Power for the time being, which will be of great 
use hereafter when we come to study the manner in which these 
estates have been treated under British rule. 

By the treaty of Bassein (31st December 1802) the whole of 
Dhandhuka (inclusive of Kanpur) and Gogha were ceded to the 
British by the Pesliva, and shortly afterwards the subdivision of 
Dliolka was also ceded by the Gaikvar for the support of a subsi¬ 
diary force, llieso territories remained until IBOo in the charge 
of the Resident at the Gaikvar’s Court at Baroda, and from that 
time till 1818, when Ahmadabad was formed into a separate 
Collectorate, formed part of the Colleetorate of Kheda (Kaira), or, 
as it was then called, the Eastern Zillah (district.) North of the 
Myhee river. In treating of the history of their revenue admini¬ 
stration undor British rule, however, it will be more convenient to 
deal with them as if they had from the first been attached to their 
present Collectorate, Ahmadabad, 

By the treaty of Poonah in 1817, the Peshva ceded his share in 
the city of Ahmad&b/id and the subdivision of Daskrohi, with the 
subdivisions of Viramgam and Parantej, and bis share in Modasa 
and HarsoL Subsequently, by the cession by the Gaikvar of liis 
own share in the city and the Bankroll! subdivision, the Western 
Zillah Nortli of the Myhee, or what is now the Collectorate of 
Ahmadfibad, assumed its present form from 1818. This Collec¬ 
torate, or more especially the Western and North-western portions 
of it, with, to some extent, the subdivision of Parantej, lying to 
the North-east, differs from the other Collectorates in the Pro- 
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vinces in containing a far larger proportion of villages in which 
the agency of the State has never been employed in regulating 
the terms between landlords or proprietors and their tenants. 
The distinction between these villages and those in which the 
State had direct dealings with the Ryots has sometimes, though 
not accurately, been made by describing the former as Mevasi 
from Mevas, a jungle, and therefore unsettled) and the latter as 
rasti, or settled. The term Mevasi really applied only to certain 
of the villages in the Parantej subdivision inhabited by petty 
Koli chiefs, or coparcenary holders, from which even to the 
present day the revenue derived is more of the nature of a tri¬ 
bute than a direct land-tax. By far the larger class of villages 
in which the tenants have been left to deal with their landlords 
were those in what have generally been termed the Talukdari 
estates in the subdivisions of Viramgam, Dholka, Dhandhuka, and 
Gogha. These include a few estates held by Kasbatis (literally 
Town Mussulmans, from Kasbah, a town), mostly in the first two 
of these, and others held by Koli Thakuras (petty Koli chiefs) in 
Yiramgam. The distinction between the two main classes of 
villages is thus drawn by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone in 
his Minute, dated 6th April, 1821, on Ahmadabad and Kheda: 
—“ Each of these Collectorates contains two sorts of villages, 
Wialsa and grassia . The former are directly under the Goverment; 
the latter held by a grassia chief, to whom the Government looks 
for revenue, and formerly looked to for maintaining order. The 
most striking division of the grassia villages is those held by Raj¬ 
poots or Grassias properly so called, and those held by Coolies, 
generally termed mowass. The former, though foreigners, were 
in possession of Guzerat when the Mussulmans invaded it: they 
retained some talooks and villages at that time, and they recovered 
others by encroachment on the final weakness of the Moguls. 
They are at once a more civilized and a more warlike race than 
the Coolies, and it is perhaps owing to these circumstances, as 
well as to their having more recently possessed the government of 
the province, that their claims appear to be much more respected 
than those of the Coolies. The latter, though probably the abo¬ 
rigines, seem generally to be considered as rebellious, or at least 
refractory villagers, who have, from the weakness of former 
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Governments, eluded or resisted the just claims of the Circar. 
Both pay a sum to Government, which Government appears to 
have had the right to increase. It was not usual to interfere with 
the management of their villages or to examine the state of their 
receipts. Our Government has asserted the right, without 
always assuming the exercise of internal interference; but it is 
only of late that it has begun to inquire into the collections, by 
establishing Tullatees in rjrassia and moivctss villages. The whole 
of the Pergunnahs of Dhundhuka, Ranpore, and Gogha, except 
the cushas (or chief towns) are in the hands of grassia Rajpoots, 
as is a considerable portion of Dholka. There were a few also 
in Veerumgaum, which have been swallowed up during the exac¬ 
tions of the Mahrattas. The Cusbattees of Dholka, though Mus¬ 
sulmans, and the Chief of Patree, though a Coombee, and though 
both of them differ from the others in the nature of their tenures, 
may yet be reckoned in this class ; but by far the greater number 
are Rajpoots; they resemble their neighbours and brethren in 
Jhalawar, but are more intelligent and respectable. The chiefs of 
Limree and Bhownuggur are among the number of our subjects 
in those districts, though they have large possessions elsewhere. 
They are all quiet and obedient. * * * The principal Mowas- 

sees are the Coolies of Chooval, and those of Purantcj, Hursole, 
and Morassa districts. The former are quite reduced, have 
received Tullatees, and pay all their revenue hut twenty-five per 
cent.; but the latter maintain their independence, and, in some 
instances, their rebellious and predatory spirit.” 

Up to the time of the introduction of British rule the revenue 
in the Peslmi’s portion of Ixathiavad, viz. that outside the present 
Ahmadabad Collectorate, was collected by what has already been 
described as a Mulk-gfri (country-seizing) expedition. An armed 
force marched through the country and collected what it could, 
the amount levied from the several estates depending on their 
power of resistence and the address or skill in bribery of their 
proprietors. In the Gaikvar’s portion, now included in Ahmad- 
abad, which was more accessible, and thus more easily controlled 
from head-quarters at Baroda, the more civilised, though in the 
end the more pernicious, system of management through farmers, 
generally themselves the leumdvisdars or subordinate divisional 
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managers, was adopted. In tlie estates held by Rajpoot or Koli 
chiefs the farmers were forced to he content with what they 
could get. In the rdsti or peaceable villages it was found 
advisable in many cases to make use of the agency of Kasbatis, 
Mussulmans of capital and influence, who, by lending money 
and acting as revenue securities, had raised themselves to the 
position of middlemen; and in others to farm out individual 
villages to the Patels or head-men. In no case was there any 
direct interposition by the officers of the State between the ryots 
and their landlords, the rentals imposed on the villages being 
apportioned among the former according to the usual custom of 
the country. In the villages farmed out to the Patels here, as in 
other parts of the Province, village lands were frequently found 
to have been sold or mortgaged to raise money wherewith to meet 
the fanners’ demands when the ordinary collections were insuf¬ 
ficient. The Kasbatis, it may be noted, held their estates on a 
hind of feudal tenure, being bound to furnish men at a certain 
fixed rate of pay, to repel invasions of the Ehithis, and keep the 
peace on the frontier of Kathkivad. 

By the advice of Col. Walker, then Resident at Baroda, very 
little change, except the abolition of the agency of farmers, was 
made in the method of revenue management. The method of 
collecting tribute from the more powerful chiefs was to be con¬ 
tinued as heretofore. “ At present,” he wrote, “ we have the 
chiefs’ trust and respect in a very high degree. An attempt 
forcibly to change their customs would rob us of their friendship, 
and if the attempt failed, we should besides their hatred have 
their contempt. An acknowledgement of their submission as 
subjects should be taken; but no attempt should be made to 
raise the revenue demand. In unsettled villages, without any 
acknowledged chief, the revenue should be collected from the 
cultivators or the village head-men, and not from one of the 
superior holders or from a surety. In quiet villages, instead of 
the destructive system of farming and the agency of middlemen 
with its disgraceful collusion and chiccanery, the Company’s 
servants should collect the revenue, and so secure the obedience 
and gratitude of the cultivators. Finally, from illegally alienated 
Government lands a large increase of revenue should be drawn.” 
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For some years Col. Walker’s advice appears to have been 
followed. The earlier Collectors were clearly of opinion that 
the Talukdars had proprietary rights over their villages; and 
even at the present day, if a ryot in one of those villages were 
asked if his Thakor had the right to oust him from his holding, 
he would unquestionably answer, “Yes; is he not the dhani (lord)? ” 
The result of an inquiry into the matter in 1810-11, by the Collector 
of Kheda, was that the Bombay Government in those days acknow¬ 
ledged such a right on the one hand, while on the other the local 
officers were allowed to pursue a policy of such excessive enhance¬ 
ments of rental that the possession of the right left their holders 
no profit. At a later period, the right was declared to be that of 
hereditary farmers during the pleasure of Government, an opinion 
deduced from the terms of the leases that were from, time to time 
granted to them, outside which documents they were said to 
possess no rights. At the same time, one great calamity was 
avoided that might have befallen a class of men who had become 
greatly burdened with debt from various causes—inordinate 
exactions, pride of birth and position, the introduction of laws 
by which debts, which under native rule would only have been 
moral obligations, were enforced by decrees of Civil Courts, <fcc. : 
this was the actual sale of their properties. Their villages were 
freqnently attached and placed under the Collectors’ management 
in execution of decrees, a management that sometimes resulted 
in the increase rather than the lessening of the Talukdars’ diffi¬ 
culties. The attachments were occasionally continued in the case 
of Kasbatis until there remained no hope of the debts being 
liquidated, and the villages were resumed and taken under direct 
Government management. But the proprietary title to no village 
was ever sold. 

It will be as well to complete at once, abandoning the chro¬ 
nological order of events, the history of the treatment of these 
estates. Special laws passed for the purpose enabled the debts 
of the Talukdars to be inquired into summarily outside the 
Civil Courts, the jurisdiction of which was raised for a time; 
decrees were passed for such portions of the debts as seemed 
equitable to be enforced by the management of their estates by 
a special officer; the estates, once freed from debt, were handed 
vol. i. 2 
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over to the Talukdars, who were thenceforward to sink or swim like 
the owners of other property. To ascertain and secure the rights 
of the State, the estates were roughly measured and assessed, 
and new leases, based on an estimate of 50 per cent, of the net 
revenues thus determined, were granted. A more melancholy 
instance of blundering mismanagement of a peculiarly fine pro¬ 
prietary body of men, partly through their own fault and partly 
through the ignorance of the officers of Government, cannot, it is 
believed, be adduced throughout the annals of the British ad¬ 
ministration in India; nor is it by any means certain that the 
measures of relief finally adopted will not result, in the course of 
a few generations, in the gradual degradation of these Rajpoot 
nobles down to the dead level of cultivating ryots, if not to the 
lowering of many of them to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the moneyed classes, who will gradually possess them¬ 
selves of their properties. The fundamental error, from the time 
when the matter began to lx; considered from a revenue point of 
view, was the confounding of a tribute, the amount of which 
partly depended on the condition of agricultural prosperity of an 
estate (there being no mercantile or other condition to look to for 
guidance), with the right to a share in the actual produce of an 
estate. The idea generally prevalent when, on the introduction of 
British rule, a more civilised method of fixing an annual revenue 
to be paid by an estate than that of what an armed forced could 
manage to collect, was thought out, was that, after the culti¬ 
vators’ share of produce had been deducted (the kheroo-bhug), the 
remainder (ruj-bluuj) should be about equally shared between 
the proprietor and the State. Thus, where the cultivator paid 
half his crop, the ijrcmia and Government got a quarter each; 
where the former retained only one-third, the remaining two- 
thirds were shared by the latter. From this it was assumed that 
the grassia’s share might descend as low as one-third of the 
revenue of his estate. Accordingly, 30 per cent, (even at this 
calculation it should have been 33/, per cent.) was at once adopted 
as the standard of what it was sufficient to leave him to pay his 
expenses and support himself. The fault lay in this standard 
being tho only one looked to, in place of all other circumstances 
being taken into consideration at the same time; circumstances 
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such as the position lie had to keep up, the numbers of the junior 
branches of the family and other dependants he had to sup¬ 
port, &c. These never left their ancestral home to carve out a 
fortune for themselves elsewhere, but remained and increased in 
geometrical ratio while the ground that was to feed them only 
yielded its produce in arithmetical. The customs and religious 
habits of the people forced them to maintain idle retainers, such 
as bards, to minister to their pride, as well as Brahmins and 
other religious mendicants. The patrimony grew smaller, while 
the laws relating to debt, introduced with British rule, pressed 
severely on men for the most part entirely uneducated, who were 
in the habit of signing their names carelessly to bonds and agree¬ 
ments which under Native government would have been mere 
pieces of waste paper. To such a people our judicial as well as 
our revenue system was utterly unsuited, and resulted in the 
manner briefly described above. This will be seen more in detail 
as our history proceeds. 

Tbe state of affairs in 1821 is described in a revenue letter from 
Bombay to the Court of Directors, based on a minute by the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, as follows :— 

“ The late Mr. Bowles, who devoted much attention to these 
rights, was of opinion that a clear proprietary right exists through¬ 
out these Pergunnahs (Dhundhuka, Kanpore, and Gogo), and that, 
with the exception of the cusbas of Dhundhuka and IMnpore, 
there is no land the produce of which is entirely divided between 
the Government and cultivator, like the greater part of the 
Eastern division.” 

“ The revenues appear to have been generally settled with the 
proprietor; and, though liable to decrease or increase, direct 
scrutinies into the produce have not been made, except where the 
Gametee or proprietor may have failed to make good his assess¬ 
ment.” 

“When this occurred, the cultivator’s share was first divided 
off (which varied from two-thirds to one-half, and an allowance 
for seed), and the remainder was equally divided between the 
Circar (Government) and the Gametee, which seems to establish 
that the proprietor’s share, under any circumstances, was equal 
to what Government was entitled to, or from one-sixth to one- 

2 * 
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fourth of the gross produce; but the expense of the scrutiny was 
borne by the proprietor.” 

“ From the uncertain data on which our assessments have 
hitherto been made, they have become unequal in many eases. In 
some villages the rights of the proprietors, in others those of 
Government, have been trenched upon.” 

After referring to the objections that had been made on the 
part of the grassias to the introduction of Tullatees and Police 
Patels into their villages, the minute proceeds to say: “ Unless, 
therefore, it was possible to introduce effectually the control of 
Government into all transactions between the gramas of the 
Western Districts and their ryots, it appeared to us to be better 
to abstain from all interference in the internal administration of 
their villages. Under these impressions we have directed that 
no Tullatees should be sent to villages belonging to Grassias, 
where they have not yet been introduced, and that they should 
be removed from those in which they have actually been esta¬ 
blished. The payments of the Grassias and Cusbateos of Dholka. 
to be henceforth regulated in such a manner as to leave 30 per 
cent, on the revenue, instead of 20 per cent, as at present. Fixed 
leases are to be granted to these chiefs for five years on the above 
principles, as we consider it desirable that in future settlements 
the above proportion should not be exceeded.” Immediately 
afterwards it is laid down that the leases were to be granted for 
seven years, and the report thus concludes:— 

“At the expiration of seven years their payments will require 
to lie regulated on such information as may be obtainable without 
the appointment of Tullatees. A moderate increase, proportioned 
to the improvement in their villages, will then be obtained; but 
the tribute of no Grassia or Gamatu should ever, in our opinion, 
exceed two-thirds of the share taken from the cultivator.” 

There can be little doubt that this decision, given with the 
praiseworthy view of upholding the supposed independence and 
dignity of these Rajpoot proprietors, was the chief cause of their 
rapid decadence, until at last legislation had to be resorted to 
to save them as a body from utter ruin. In Mr. Elphinstone’s 
minute referred to above, it is stated that the effect of the change 
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ihat bad taken place in the principle of the Dholka payments 
from that of a tribute to a certain proportion of the produce left 
to the Grassias had been as follows :— 



A.D. 1S02. 

A.D. 1817. 

A.D. 1820. 

Eental of— 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Taluka of Kotli 

. 48,000 

57,000 

72,000 

„ Gangar . 

. 15,500 

19,000 

23,000 

„ Utelia . 

. 6,000 

6,000 

11,000 

Bapumyan Kasbati 

. 50,000 

73,000 

89,000 

Latifkhan Kasbati 

. 11,000 

18,000 

16,000 


When, in order to save the dignity of the Talukdars, the 
accountants were removed from their estates, the Collectors had 
no data whatever to go upon in fixing the rentals, and these in 
most cases went on increasing, notwithstanding that the burden of 
the Talukdars, through the multiplication of their families in the 
piping times of peace under British rule, increased still more 
rapidly. It was not till] a good many of the Kasbatis’ estates 
had been resumed, in consequence of their indebtedness prevent¬ 
ing them from managing their properties, and many of the 
Talukdari villages had remained under attachment in the Col¬ 
lector’s hands for years without any apparent hope of ultimate 
release, that some alleviation was at last afforded in 1850 by 
an order being issued that in fixing the rentals consideration 
should be paid to the averages of the previous thirty years. 
The result, as shown by the returns of the settlement of that 
year, was a considerable diminution of the rentals of the Talukdari 
estates. Although there is a similar absence of information 
on which to base the settlements in the Mevasi estates of the 
Parantej subdivision, the like evil consequences have been avoided 
by studied moderation having been exercised in fixing the rentals, 
increases of more than 5 per cent, having seldom been made, and 
decreases even having been allowed, with the avowed view of 
keeping alive the idea that the demand was more of the nature of 
a tribute than of a right on the part of the State to a portion 
•of the village revenues. This is borne out by the following 
figures, showing the rentals of the Mevasi estates in 1818, the 
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earliest date at which they are procurable separately from the 
revenue of the rest of the Collectorate, and those of the present 
day;— 

ISIS. 1SG9. 1875-7G. 

Es. 14,070 Es. 13,560 Es. 10,710 

One of the strangest pieces of fortune fell to the lot of the few 
Talukdari estates situated to the eastward of the Sabarmuti river, 
which, in consequence of their position, were included in the 
Khedii Collectorate, or Eastern Zillah. north of the Myhee, and 
not in Ahmadabad, when the two were separated in 1818. The 
orders relating to the appointment of village accountants were 
never extended to the former, and the original idea of the Grassias’ 
payments being of the nature of a tribute having been preserved, 
the rentals of the estates in it have remained fixed as at first. 

But we must now proceed to notice what took place with regard 
to the administration of villages other than Talukdari and Me- 
vasi in the Ah mad ab ad Collectorate. 

Before this Collectorate was formed, the subdivisions of Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, and Gogha were included in the Eastern Zillah North 
of the Myhee, and their revenues managed on the same general 
principles as the rest of the latter. For the first five years the 
revenue was farmed out to the Desais and Amins, a class of 
officers holding nearly the same position as the farmer. After 
this the villages were fanned out to their Patels or head-men, but 
as it was found that no true account of the state of the country 
could be obtained from these persons, a scheme of setting up 
competitors to the Patels was resorted to, and leases were given 
to the highest bidders. This system, however, was only partially 
adopted. Tip to 1816 hardly any villages had been settled on 
the principle of the State dealing with individual cultivators, but 
the system was gradually introduced, until, in 1820, 370 out of 560 
villages were so managed. Even in villages that were • thus 
leased, however, that principle had virtually been adopted, for, as 
the village accountants became efficient, no farm was ever given 
until every ryot’s rent had been settled, and the Patel or farmer 
had no risk of loss or chanco of gain except by discovering* 
abuses. 
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When the remaining subdivisions came under British jurisdic¬ 
tion in consequence of the treaty of Poona, and Ahmadabad 
became a separate Collectorate, the absence of all reliable infor¬ 
mation on the details of revenue management necessitated a large 
resort to the farming system, and strangers who bid the highest 
terms were freely admitted to them whenever the Patels, to whom 
the preference was always given, would not take them. In such 
cases, the l'ights of the ryots were preserved by the farmers being 
bound to respect existing tenures and conform to all village cus¬ 
toms. The Collector and his assistants moved freely about the 
country and checked abuses. Many villages were let out on 
terms unfavourable to the State, with a view to induce immigra¬ 
tion from the neighbouring G-aikvar’s territories. The system on 
the whole was found to succeed, although it would be difficult to 
say whether the assessments were heavy or otherwise: at all 
events, collections were made without distraint of property and but 
little imprisonment of defaulters, while very few remissions had to 
be granted and no advances from the treasury, and ryots were not 
known to leave British territory, or even move from village to 
village. The variety of systems of revenue management, adapted 
in each case to the habits and immemorial customs of the people, 
were but little interfered with, and this, together with the repres¬ 
sion of disorder by the strong hand of British power, tended, if 
not to a rapid development of prosperity, at all events to keep the 
people contented, and allowed time to exercise its due effect in 
preparing them for the introduction of the more radical reforms 
of the Bombay Revenue Survey, commenced in 1853. To show 
the complicated nature of the revenue systems in force, a specimen 
of that of one village, taken from the records of what was termed 
the Revenue Survey of 1820-26, is given in a Note. In other 
villages, matters were complicated by members of various castes 
having to pay, in different quarters of the same village, rates vary¬ 
ing according to caste, crop, and season of cultivation, or different 
shares of produce regulated by similar considerations, sometimes 
combined with the payment of plough-tax and other cash levies, 
and sometimes not. The cesses even varied according to caste, 
and according to whether alienated as well as G-overnment land 
was held by the same person. In blidgvatai (division of pro- 
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duce) villages, the assessment was sometimes made on eye-estimates 
of the produce of standing crops, and sometimes on actual divi¬ 
sion after these had been reaped. To crown all, in some cases 
(in one the custom was established by one of our own early 
Collectors) men of different castes were supposed to cultivate 
holdings of a certain rental, and whoever did not do so had to 
pay up in cash (under the name of lchutta hharch vera , “ cess for 
deficient expenses ”) the difference between his actual and theo¬ 
retically correct holding. 


Note.—Tillage dhurd (written revenue usage) op Pabantej. 

Assessment of Government Lands. 

In certain divisions of the village, when Iclutrif (early cold- 
weather crops) was manured, it paid half-produce, and when 
unmanured two-fifths. One tract of manured land, from 
which the Kasbatis received suhhai (fee) paid one-third to 
Government. Ground at a distance from the village paid two- 
fifths or one-third; newly-cultivated land, one-fifth or one-quarter 
for the first year, and one quarter or one-third for the second 
year. Some fields of hdjri (millet) in a ravine paid a quarter- 
share. Crops grown in the hole (an old river-bed), and in lands 
irrigated from temporary wells when the rain-fall was scanty, 
two-thirds or one-third. Indian corn here paid one-third or 
a quarter, and rice generally one-quarter. 

The following bdbtis (grain cesses) were taken from the gross 
produce before it was divided:— 

Sirkdri (Government share). 

K seer per maund (40 seers) as seri or fee to Government, 
seer per maund for toldmani , for weighing grain. 

6 seers per 100 maunds for Khidmatgari, service fees. 

Parbhari Babt.i, cesses for other persons and purposes. 

£ seer j)er maund for Gam-kliarcb, village expenses. 

£ seer per maund for Desai dasturi (Desais* fees), and in two 
kinds of crops only 
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j seer per maund for Havaldar (revenue peon), who also receives 
i maund of grain in the huslr, and 20 bundles of bajri per 
plough. Pagis (village trackers) receive the same. 

| seer per maund for Kotval (general village servant), who also 
has 15 seers of grain in the husk and 15 bundles of bajri 
per plough. 

1 seer per plough to the Thakor Mandir, a temple in the town. 

4 seers to the cultivator as Ichor (eating expenses). 


In addition to the above, each ryot from his own share of the 
produce paid 1 seer per maund of grain ( seriJcu ) in the Govern¬ 
ment share to Government, and J maund per plough to the car¬ 
penter, blacksmith, leather-dresser, and barber. When crops 
were estimated by eye, in place of being divided, the only babtis 
levied from the ryot’s share were 1 seer to Government, and J 
seer as toldmani j>er maund in the Goverment share. 

Tobacco and brinjals paid a crop-rate of Es. 5 per bigha, and 
other vegetables generally Es. 2~. Land under one particular 
well paid Es. 9| in the lump, and 4 bighas cultivated by a Patel 
Es. 12. Some bajri, banti , and bavta, (inferior grains), in a ravine 
paid 1 Eupee per koddli (hoe), and 5 seers each to the Patel and 
Pesai. Singara (ground nuts) in beds of tanks paid J to Govern¬ 
ment after deduction of J seer each for the Pesai, Patels, Pagis, 
and Havaldar, and | for the Kotval. Government lands watered 
from alienated wells paid half of these rates. 


Rabi , or late crops. 

Before division of produce paid— 

J seer per maund, as toldmani . 

10 seers per water-bag used to irrigate, as village expenses. 
10 seers per water-bag as fees to Desais, Havaldar, carpenter, 
blacksmith, and barber. 

20 seers to Mochi (leather-dresser). 

5 seers to Pagi. 

4 seers to Kotval. 

5 seem to Eyot for eating. 
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If the crops were estimated, in place of being actually divided* 
all these were paid out of the ryot’s share alone. 

Alienated lands paid various lump amounts in cash or grain. 
Seven Patels were permitted to cultivate alienated land with 


late crops with one plough each 

if more ploughs were used, they 

paid half a rupee per plough. 

Kumbis paid half a rupee and 

other castes a quarter rupee per plough who raised late crops on 

alienated lands. 


Plough tax— 

Rs. 

32£ ploughs paid 

. 13 each 

4 » 

■ . 12 „ 

1 „ 

. Ill- „ 

9 jj it 

. . 11 „ 

KJ. 

Oo tt it 

. . io „ 

1 

1* >> >> 

. • 8 „ 

1 „ 

. • 7 „ 

1 „ 

. . H ,t 

1 ?> )) 

. . 6 „ 

1 

3 „ 

?, ,, « 

. . 4i ,, 

Vodhur vem 

(lump cesses). 


Rs. 

Kunbis 

. 144 

Suthvara 

. 9| 

Bambi 

. 52 


The Patels levied 1 rupee per plough and Ks. 25 in the lump 
from the holders of alienated land for village expenses. 


These complicated systems remained for the most part in force 
until they were completely set aside by the revision which was 
commenced in 1853. The Survey in 1820-26, under Captain 
Cruikshank and others, was perfect in its way. It prepared 
beautiful maps of each rasti village, the Mehv&si not coming 
within the scope of its operations; it settled a number of harass¬ 
ing boundary disputes; it collected valuable agricultural and 
other statistics for all the subdivisions of the Collectoratc but 
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Dhandhuka .and Goglia, and measured in detail all cultivated 
lauds, marking village sites, distinguishing natural features and 
prominent buildings, such as isolated temples and mosques. 
Notwithstanding this, the measurements thus carefully made 
were never adopted as the basis of the revenue settlements, but, 
until they were finally superseded by the more recent Revenue 
Survey measurements, stood uselessly in the field registers side 
by side with the estimated areas according to which the assess¬ 
ments were made and collected. Notwithstanding instructions 
from Government, issued for many years from time to time, 
that these cumbrous and complicated systems must be got 
rid of, a few spasmodic efforts at revision, by means of a 
classification of soils by committees of experts, were the only 
result; only a few villages here and there were revised, and 
no systematic endeavour was ever made to take the matter in 
hand and deal with a subdivision or large tract of country, as 
in other Collectorates. These spasmodic efforts at reform possess 
no very great interest for the general reader, and will be but 
casually touched on in the course of the following pages. No 
regular inquiry, again, was made into the titles on which 
alienated lands were held, as was done by the Bharuch Survey 
Department under Col. Monier Williams: all were finally dis¬ 
posed of under the Summary Settlement, to be described under 
Surat. In the meanwhile, however, a good deal of revenue was 
derived, both here and in Kheda, from these lands by the in¬ 
direct method of imposing heavier assessments than they would 
otherwise have had to pay on those who were supposed to he 
Government cultivators when they threw up Government and 
cultivated alienated lands. This direct tax on industry appears 
to have been equal to about one-third of the ordinary rate per 
bigha, and to have been imposed in 1820 for the purpose of 
preventing ryots from forsaking the cultivation of Government 
land and resorting to alienated. The measure was not so extra¬ 
ordinary or out of the way as it would appear to be at first sight, 
for, in the same manner that there was a division of village lands 
into taljpat or State property, and vanta or 4 ‘divided” land held 
by the original Grassia proprietors ousted by the Mussulmans in 
former days, the village sites and the people inhabiting them 
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were also divided, tliose in the talpat part of the village "belonging 
to Government and only cultivating Government land, and vice 
versa ; the former were sirlcdri dsdmi (Government men), and 
the latter vdntd-ni-dsdmi or vdntd men. It was quite according 
to the custom and feeling of the time that a taljpat man should 
be prevented from wasting the energy he should bestow on the 
cultivation of Government land by devoting his attention to 
vdntd , and the holders of the latter equally resented one of their 
men cultivating tcilpat. This tax bore the name of Svadia, as 
well as what was really a direct quit-rent leviable on alienated 
land of all descriptions when cultivated with particular crops ; 
the latter was sometimes confined to the occasion of raising of 
sugar-cane or valuable irrigated crops, and was then called 
mulidt-svddid (garden-crop cess). When the new svadid was 
abolished in 1826, therefore, for the purpose of removing all 
restrictions on the ryots’ cultivation, the old one was still con¬ 
tinued. The value of the new impost at that time in Kheda 
was about Es. 12,560, and it had amounted since its imposition 
in 1819-20 in Abmadabad to about Es. 35,190 per annum. It 
was reported by the Collector in 1831 that the old impost was not 
considered unfair, and that the increase in cultivation subsequent 
to the abolition of the new one had made up for the loss tempo¬ 
rarily sustained. Another form of this indirect method of 
taxing alienated lands will be noticed under the Kheda Col- 
lectorate under the name of Veta. 

The leases of the Talukdari estates in Dhandhuka and Gogha 
having expired in 1822, the Collector caused estimates of the 
produce of the villages to be made by men specially deputed for 
the purpose. The returns, no doubt, were untrustworthy, as all 
estimates of crops must be very uncertain, but they were the 
best obtainable. Having compared these with such other informa¬ 
tion as could be got together, the Collector proposed to grant 
new leases for seven years at a reduction of about Es. 2,000 on 
the rentals of the preceding year, Es. 1,70,606. The leases, it 
was hoped, would give the Talukdars time to recover from the 
depressed condition to which they had been reduced, partly 
through their own indolence, ignorance, and improvidence, and 
partly through the large quantities of land held by members of 
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tlieir families and others who paid no revenue to the Gametis, 
alienations, it was reported, which would not be recognized if 
the estates reverted to Government. The settlement of leases 
proposed met with the approval of Government* 

The Collector’s report for 1822-23 on the subdivision of 
Parantej, inclusive of Harsol and Bayad, showed that, although 
the season had been unfavourable and the grant of remissions 
had been necessary, there was a general improvement in the 
condition of the villages. The demands of the Gaikvar for 
ghdns-ddnd (grass and grain) levies against some of the villages 
having accumulated for some years, the pressure upon them was 
unusually heavy, and the Collector proposed that if these could 
not be reduced, those of the Government for the season should be 
lowered. He also proposed that cash advances should be made to 
encourage the sinking of wells, the villagers supplying the neces¬ 
sary labour. Both these proposals were sanctioned. 

In the same year an arrangement was made with the Kasbatis 
in Yiramgam, who were threatened with the total deprivation of 
the estates they held, that they should be allowed to retain the 
management of nine villages, with 20 per cent, of their revenues, 
during the pleasure of Government. The villages held by Ba- 
pumyan, Kasbati in Dholka, were also placed under attachment, 
in consequence of non-payment of revenue; Bs. 5,000 were, how¬ 
ever, remitted on the rental of 1822-23, although in the succeeding 
year he was refused any remission on account of the failure of his 
crops. This method of alternately pulling the strings tightly 
and letting them loose went on with this Kasbati for many years 
until the whole T/iluka was at last resumed and managed as 
khdlsd (directly-managed Government property). 

The chief events of 1825 were that the claim of the Thakore of 
Bhaonagar to have his rental fixed permanently, like that of 
Limree, was negatived, although his seven-years’ lease was ex¬ 
tended to ten, and village accountants were reported to have 
been appointed to the whole of the Government villages in the- 
Collectorate, as they had been also in Surat. On the Collector of 
the former proposing that the duties of these officers should be 
confined to the keeping of village accounts and records, and that 
they should not interfere with the collection of revenue, this being 
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left to tlie Patels, whose influence and authority had deteriorated 
in consequence of the action of the Taliilis, Government issued 
instructions that the accountant’s duty was only to keep the 
accounts and correspondence of his village, and the exercise of 
independent authority by him was an innovation which must he 
checked. Prom the nature of things, however, this kind of 
struggle of authority must and does continue to the present day, 
and it depends on the ability and temperament of the individuals 
who shall he supreme. As a rule it is found that the hereditary 
Patel and the stipendiary accountant somehow manage to pull 
very fairly together. The Patel, if an educated man can gene¬ 
rally hold his own if he chooses; but where he is ignorant or 
careless, the accountant becomes his master. 

In 1826 a partial reform in the system of revenue management 
was effected by the abolition of certain grain cesses and the in¬ 
corporation of others with the plough tax. Leases for three years 
were also granted to the Koli Thakaras, in the Chuval of Viram- 
gam, for their Talukdari estates. 

In 1828 orders were issued with regard to the affairs of Ba- 
pumyan, Kasbatiof Dholka that a sufficient number of his villages 
to cover his debts to Government should be placed under attach¬ 
ment, and he should be left to his fate with his creditors. In 
a report on the revenue system in force in this Collectorate 
submitted in the same year, the following are the outlines 
given:— 

Parantej subdivision, 124 Klialsa and 45 Talukdari and Mehvasi 
villages. In the former the revenue is levied in kind. When the 
grain is ripe, the Tahiti, Patel, and two or more respectable 
Patels from neighbouring villages, proceed to each field and 
estimate its crops, either standing or stacked; this is called Jcultar. 
If the Ryot agrees to the estimate, he can take his crop at once ; 
but if he does not, it is taken to the village Ichali (village grain 
store-yard) and divided: this is called mulched. Every cultivator 
can retain the Government share of his grain hy paying for it. 
If he does not, it is taken to the head-quarters of the subdivision 
and sole!. This applies chiefly to the monsoon or early crop; the 
little late crop there is, is always estimated hy hultar. In addition 
to this there are various bubtls (grain cesses) and other veras 
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(cesses) paid in cash. In the Tiilukdari and Mehvasi villages the 
Collector has only a rough estimate of produce, with their con¬ 
dition and former collections, to go on in fixing the rentals. 

Subdivision of Yiramgam, 73 Pasti and 96 Talukdari villages. 
The system does not differ materially from that of Parantej, but 
the Government share of grain is, as a rule, higher and the plough 
tax lower. 

In Dhundhuka, Ranpur, and Go glia there are only 11 Khalsa 
villages, all the rest, 325 in number, being Talukdari. In the 
former the revenue is estimated as in Parantej, and taken in 
kind. 

In Dholka, the Khalsa villages are generally managed on the 
cash crop-rate system, but in a few the revenue is taken in kind. 
The Talatis prepare field-registers, each field being regularly 
numbered, and its area of waste and cultivated land entered, but, 
as already stated, only in estimated bighas . These are inspected 
by a revenue officer and the Patels of neighbouring villages. If 
the cultivator objects to the area recorded, it is measured. In 
Daskrohi there are 148 villages, all Khalsa, and managed on the 
cash crop-rate, share of produce, or hhdtdbandi (lump payments 
on holdings) systems. The area in crop-rate villages was esti¬ 
mated, as in Dholka, and the crops in the share-of-produce villages 
by the sub divisional revenue officers, as in Parantej. The late and 
hot-weather crops and produce of fruit-trees were estimated with 
reference to the produce of former years and the state of the 
season. Alienated lands paid a quit rent, sometimes on cultiva¬ 
tion and sometimes whether they were waste or not. The esti¬ 
mates were carefully examined when the Collector or his assistant 
made the final settlement for the year. Patels of villages were 
generally given the option of taking leases of their villages ; 
otherwise, the villages were managed directly by Government; 
officers. 

In renewing the leases of a number of Talukdari villages 
in Dhundhuka and Gogha in this year, the Jivai lands set apart 
for the support of the Talukdars’ families were taken into con¬ 
sideration. The circumstances of the Gametis were reported to 
be no better than they were seven years previously; many were 
burdened wtth debt, and many villages were under attachment. 
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The bigha rates in Dholka and Daskrohi being reported to be 
pressing heavily on the ryots, sanction was accorded to their 
reduction according to the relative fertility of the soil divided into 
three classes, to which sufficient attention had not been paid by 
the Pancliayets. It was also ruled that a Talukdar’s right to 
his estate ceases with the expiration of his lease, and until the 
settlement is resumed; and such renewal being at the option of 
Government, he had no further right to the produce of his 
estate. During the currency of a lease, a Talukdar’s creditors 
have a right to the produce, but as the ryots’ interests would 
probably suffer from their interference, care should be taken to 
give no lease until some satisfactory arrangements as to the 
Talukdar’s debts had been come to. TV hen a limit was set to the 
demands the Collector might make on the Talukdar, the rights 
of the State 'were not meant to be affected; the limit was set 
with a view to protect the Talukdar against over-assessment by 
too zealous officers, and to lay down a system of settlement favour¬ 
able to a class that it was desirable to treat with forbearance on 
account of their past fortunes and prescriptive claims, but con¬ 
ferred no hereditary right. Any attempt, therefore, to satisfy a 
creditor’s claim, founded on a decree against a Talukdar, from the 
proceeds of his estate should be resisted on the ground that the 
estate was not the property of the latter. It will be noticed how 
entirely contradictory these orders were to the earlier notions 
entertained as to the Talukdars’ proprietary rights. 

Leave was given at the same time to give extended leases of 
other villages that might be improvable to respectable farmers for 
ten in place of seven years. 

In his Minute penned in 1830, Sir J. Malcolm for the most part 
considered the system of revenue administration in Northern 
Gujarat fairly adapted to the circumstances of the time. Ho 
deprecated any great changes, but proposed that assessments 
should be lowered in individual cases on the expiration of current 
leases when the rates were found to be too heavy. In the case of 
Bapumyan, Kasbati, of Dholka, he saw no remedy, in consequence 
of that person’s indebtedness, but the resumption of his estate 
and the grant of a pension to his family. He was also, as a poli¬ 
tical measure, in favour of granting the Thakor of Bhuonagar a 
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permanent in place of a fluctuating settlement, of which the latter 
complained greatly. 

On the Collector of Ahmadabad reporting in 1831 that the 
Survey measurements had never been adopted in making assess¬ 
ments to the land revenue, but that the records were useful for 
the statistical information they contained, the Eevenue Commis¬ 
sioner was directed to advise on the desirability or otherwise of 
making use of the measurements. The proposal was, however, 
never carried out. 

In 1833 much difficulty was found in disposing of the Govern¬ 
ment share of grain produce, in consequence of the lowness of 
prices. A large stock was brought into Ahmadabad from Dholka 
and sold at a sacrifice. 

In 1837 an endeavour was made to secure the re-establishment 
of villages in Parantej by the offer of 5 bighas in free gift (indm) 
for every family introduced, and by rewards of Es. 70 for the 
building of new houses. In the same year the following draft of 
an Enactment to amend the law relating to the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue was proposed by the Sudder Adawlut. This 
draft was not forwarded to the Supreme Government at Cal¬ 
cutta, but the idea of enacting some such law was adhered to in 
theory: 

“ Be it enacted that, besides the paramount claim given to 
Government by existing laws on crops on land for arrears of 
revenue, the said land itself shall be alike liable for the same in 
preference to all other claims, whether it be in the occupation of 
the defaulter or whether transferred, provided always that such 
paramount right of Government shall be limited to revenue 
of not longer standing than three years, and provided that 
no new occupant or holder shall he liable in his person or 
property for revenue which became due prior to his title to the 
land.” 

In 1838 the assessments in a good many villages in the sub¬ 
divisions of Parantej, Yiramgam, and Daskrohi were revised in 
the usual manner by means of Panchayats. The measure was, 
however, found fault with by Government, as the rates appeared 
to be fixed irrespectively of the quality of the soil, and directed to 
be merely tentative ; the settlements were to be made annually for 
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two or three years in order to gain experience of the suitability or 
otherwise of the new rates. In the following year, in comment¬ 
ing on certain Jchdtabandi settlements (lump sums on entire 
holdings) proposed hv the Collector, Government called for in¬ 
formation as to whether, on the abolition of a plough tax and the 
substitution of a money rate per bigha , a fair proportion of the 
former had been imposed on alienated lands, as the means for its 
payment were evidently provided by the latter lands as well as 
by the Government lands held by those who paid it. When the 
Regulations of 1827 were passed, provision to meet the case had 
been distinctly made in Reg. XVII., Sec. vi., cl. 3, where it was 
laid down that, when any cess was levied from a particular class 
of people holding land exempt from the payment of public 
revenue, the produce of such land being evidently the means of 
paying the cess, the payment, with the consent of the holders, 
might be laid on a portion of the land, and the remainder 
exempted from all liability. 

In 1840 a proposal by the Collector to introduce a new kind of 
hunddbandi (lump assessment on holdings) was negatived on 
account of the uncertain method of calculation on which it was 
to be based. This was to ascertain the gross produce of every 
field in a holding, and, taking a fixed proportion of its money 
value, to place it as an assessment on the land, whether waste or 
cultivated. It was very properly declared to be impossible to 
settle beforehand what proportion of produce should be the 
assessment, as a half in one place might really be lighter than a 
fifth in another. It was declared in the same year that Govern¬ 
ment had never intended to insist on 70 per cent, of the net 
produce in Talukdari villages being assumed as the proper rental, 
but that this had been fixed to secure a limit to the demands of 
over-zealous officers, the fact being that Tiilukdars as a rule 
enjoyed more than 30 per cent. Jivdi (maintenance) alienations 
were of no concern to Government as long as the rentals were 
paid, but when those alienations had been carried to such an 
extent as to interfere with their payment, the proper remedy 
would be to attach the estates, and recover the demands of 
Government without regard to any such alienations. Opinion 
was at the same time called for as to whether jivdi held exempt 
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from assessment for more than thirty years, the ordinary period 
of limitation, would be held to have a good title as against a 
Government demand for land revenue. 

It was in 1850 that the new system of fixing new leases for the 
Talukdari estates according to the average payments for thirty 
years, with a deduction on account of the losses the Talukdars 
had sustained through the abolition of miscellaneous taxes on 
traders abolished by Act XIX. of 1841, was brought into force, 
much to the relief of the class, whose rentals were consequently 
considerably reduced in the new leases granted them for fifteen 
years. 

About this period complaints were constantly made by the 
Eevenue Commissioner and Government of the slow progress 
made in the Collectorate in the revision of assessments, and of 
the inefficient manner in which the proceedings of the Panchayats 
were supervised. Such complaints seem to have had little effect, 
however, for up to the time of the introduction of the Re¬ 
venue Survey Settlement in 1858 very little was done in the 
matter. 

The large balances allowed to accumulate in Talukdari villages, 
and the various systems of fixing the rentals adopted in managing 
such as were under attachment, did not escape notice and censure 
Although it had been distinctly laid down that the principle of 
settlement was to take 70 per cent, of the net produce for the 
State, and leave 30 per cent, for the Talukdar to secure himself 
against loss, the Collector in some cases fixed his demand accord¬ 
ing to actual realisations, and in others reduced the nominal 
rental. If a Talukdar threw up his lease or failed to give 
security, Government had a right to the full revenue, and not 
only to 70 per cent, of it. The Collector should not be the mere 
agent of the civil courts in the management of villages placed 
under attachment for the recovery of the Talukdars’ debts, hut all 
the first realisations should be credited to Government, and the 
balance only, if any, paid into Court: there would thus be less 
chance of the mismanagement and accumulation of balances that 
had been brought to light. In 1843 the Collector gave as a 
cause for this, that the men placed in charge of attached villages 
were frequently in the hands of the Talukdars. It should be 

3 * 
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remembered that in most of these passages the very words of the 
orders of Government have been quoted. 

With reference to the orders noted above that, in revising the 
assessment of villages paying revenue in the shape of a plough 
tax, a fair proportion should be assessed on alienated land. Go¬ 
vernment, in sanctioning certain revisions proposed in 1842, 
directed that, in the case of lands held at higher rates in consi¬ 
deration of alienated together with Government land, the extra 
assessment must be imposed on the latter unless the holders of 
the former would consent to pay a quit-rent for their land. The 
Collector was directed to exert himself to encourage the taking 
up of leases of holdings by granting low rates, and to push 
on actively the work of revision. By this time the advisability 
of encouraging the conversion of dry-crop into irrigated land 
by the offer of liberal terms had forced itself on the notice of 
Government, and orders were issued for the grant of leases for 
thirty years in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country Col- 
leetorates, according to the system virtually in force in all places 
where the [Revenue Survey assessment had been introduced. 
Strange to say, however, the orders were not extended to the 
Konkan or Gujarat, as those parts of the country were not 
believed to require such encouragement. Yarious methods for 
promoting the spirit of enterprise in all parts of the Presidency 
had, however, been in force from very early days ; it appears un¬ 
necessary to enter into greater detail with regard to these. The 
Collector, in 1846, was referred to existing orders which allowed 
of advances being made for the repairs of old wells; and his 
proposal to give varied terms of settlement according to the 
greater or less expense of making new wells was negatived as 
complicated and unnecessary. 

No change of importance took place in the Collectorate till 
1851, when the Revenue Commissioner took objection to the in¬ 
troduction of a revised assessment, fixed, according to the usual 
Panchayat system, into 175 villages, by the first Assistant in 
charge of the Collectorate without reference to higher authorities. 
In the end of this year the first step towards a thorough revision 
of the assessments of the whole Collectorate was taken by the 
measurement of the Dholka subdivision being commenced, under 
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an officer from the Southern Mahratta country Survey, associate! 
with a Civilian acquainted with the province, to exercise a general 
control over the system of measurement and classification of soils, 
and especially to take charge of the revision of assessment. With 
the officer in charge of the details of the technical operations there 
were sent up a few measurers and two exj^erienced classers of 
soil, to form the nucleus of a new Gujarat Revenue Survey Depart¬ 
ment, which was directed to be organized for the purpose of 
dealing gradually with the whole province. 

Soon after the commencement of measuring operations in 1852, 
an endeavour was made to economise by making use of old 
measurements made a few years before, in which masonry boundary 
marks had been erected at the corners of fields in such a way as to 
enable the old numbers thus formed to be traced on the spot. It 
was found, however, that in forming these numbers no attention 
had been paid to the actual boundaries of existing fields, which had 
in some cases been divided up and included in several of the 
larger or section numbers. To adjust such a system, which was 
of course subversive of all the principles of a properly-regulated 
revenue settlement, it was found would involve more labour and 
expense than a complete re-measurement of the land, and the old 
measurements were accordingly set aside with the sanction of 
Government, the land being divided into Survey fields, on the 
principles of the Revenue Survey, containing as a theoretical 
standard as much land as cpuld he cultivated by a plough or two 
ploughs. Existing boundaries were in no case disturbed, and 
wherever two or more fields were thrown in to form a Survey field 
of the theoretical size, each of these was separately measured by 
a subordinate agency before the money rent was fixed, and a 
separate assessment recorded upon each plot, so as not to interfere 
with existing occupancy. 

The soil of Gujarat being very unlike that of the Deccan and 
Southern Mahratta country, where the classers had been accus¬ 
tomed to work, it was found necessary to arrange a new system of 
classification. It may be said roughly that all the soil of the 
province is of alluvial or diluvial origin, there being rarely any 
rock from the wearing down of which soil could be formed. Its 
two main divisions are the black (kali) and the light-coloured 
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{gordru or gordi), the former having probably been formed in the 
estuaries of the great rivers running into the Gulf of Cambay, 
the Taptee, the Nerbudda, the Myhee, and the Sabarmati, and 
smaller streams; and the latter farther inland and away from 
those estuaries; the former is diluvial, the latter alluvial. In 
the estimation of the people the light soil was, as a rule, the 
more valuable ; and it is an undoubted fact that the parts of the 
country where it prevails show more outward signs of prosperity 
than black-soil regions. On looking closely into the matter, it 
was evident that this was to be attributed more chiefly to the 
greater industry and agricultural skill of the people than to the in¬ 
trinsic superiority of the light soil to that of the black. The latter 
was clearly by natui'e the more fertile of the two, and required 
less labour and manure, although the former, when better tilled 
and manured, produced the more valuable crops. In the new 
classification scale, accordingly, black was reckoned the best, or 
16-anna soil, while gordru was put down as 12 or 14. A scale 
of faults, according to which the value of the soil deteriorated, 
was arranged on the same principles as in the original method 
pursued elsewhere, but differing materially from those. Want of 
depth, for instance, which counted for much in a rocky country 
like the Deccan, was practically never found in Gujarat, while in 
the latter an excess of sand, tending to loosen the particles of soil 
too much, and impregnation with salt, were elements affecting the 
value of the soil unknown in the former country. 

Land was found to be so much subdivided that it was advis¬ 
able to limit to six the number of cultivators whose lands could 
be measured together to form a Survey Field of the standard size, 
in order to avoid complications in the matter of subdivision 
of assessments. 

Orders were issued in 1852 that the conversion of dry crop into 
rice land, subsequently to the revisions of assessment by Panclui- 
yats, should entitle those who thus invested their capital and 
labour to exemption from extra assessment on account of the 
greater value bestowed upon the land. 

The first subdivision to be brought under the revised system 
of assessment was that of Dholka, and as this was the first 
Survey settlement in a new province, it was deemed advisable 
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to proceed cautiously. It was accordingly in tlie first instance 
determined, under the advice of Captain Wingate, to introduce it 
experimentally in seven villages. The rates in these were sanc¬ 
tioned in 1852, and subsequently two other batches of thirty- 
seven and fifty villages respectively were settled in 1855 and 
1858, together with eight Talukdari villages under the Collector’s 
management in the latter year, making altogether 102 into which 
revised rates were introduced. In six of the seven villages first 
settled the current systems were : 

In two, entire division of produce (bhdgvatai). 

In one, a fixed bigha rate for only the last two years. 

In two, a crop-rate system (jinasvar bighoti). 

In one, the two latter combined. 

They were thus, in consequence of the variety of systems pre¬ 
valent, well suited for the proposed experiment. The maximum 
dry-crop rates proposed, which were subsequently extended to the 
whole 102 villages, were Rs. 2 4a., Rs. 2 0a., Rs. 1 12a., Rs. 1 8a., 
and R. 1 per acre for five groups. The first year’s experiment 
proving satisfactory, these rates were adopted for the sub¬ 
division in the following groups. The net increase in the ex¬ 
perimental villages had been Rs. 1,575 in the first year:— 

1st group, of 21 villages, 18 of which were within 4 or 5 miles 
of Dholka, the principal market-town of the subdivision, and 
three near Ahmadabad. 

2nd group, of 41 villages, 38 of which were farther from 
Dholka than those of the 1st group, and 3 near Ahmadabad. Of 
the latter, Sanand was a large village, with a small market in 
itself. 

3rd group, of 10 villages, of which the market for 13 was 
Dholka, and of 3 Sanand or Ahmad abad. 

4th group, of 22 Dholka and 3 Viramgam villages, some of 
which had their market in Viramgam and Sanand. 

5th group, of 3 villages near the Hal, a large shallow lake on 
the west of the subdivision, with a deal of waste and unarable 
land. 

Although there had been a Revenue Survey of Dholka, as well 
as other parts of Gujarat, in 1823-24, the revenue, as elsewhere 
in the Province, continued to be levied according to the asm 
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or estimated bigJia ; hence, although trustworthy accounts of 
revenue remissions and collections for a number of years were 
forthcoming, they were comparatively useless, as the area to 
which the figures applied, especially in the division-of-produce 
villages, had been merely estimated. The old Survey records, 
however, afforded statistical information on the progress in 
material prosperity of the seven villages into which the first 
experimental revision was introduced, and was quoted by the 
Survey Commissioner in forwarding the Settlement Officer’s 
report on the revision, which may be considered applicable to 
the whole subdivision. It is shown in the following statement:— 



1823-24. 

1852-53. 

Incr. per cent. 

Houses, tiled 

. 381 

682) 

63 

„ thatched. 

534 

871)' 

Population . 

. 1,484 

2,312 

56 

Ploughs 

. 205-1 

312 

52 

Carts . . 

59 

68 

15 

Cultivation in 50 villages 

. 2,742 

2,965 

8 


The full information contained in the tabular statements for¬ 
warded by the Settlement Officer with his successive reports on 
the three batches of villages into which the new settlement was 
introduced is unfortunately not procurable, as the statements have 
not been printed with the correspondence lately published on the 
revision of that settlement, on the expiration of the thirty years’ 
guarantee. The settlement was greatly complicated by the various 
cesses and water-rates paid under certain circumstances by holders 
of Government lands (Government or taljpat cultivators, as they 
were called, in opposition to vdntu cultivators) when they culti¬ 
vated alienated land, and by the varying quit-rents and water- 
rates payable by the owners of that land under different circum¬ 
stances, all of which payments had to be converted, as far as 
possible, into direct and permanent quit-rents. Another cause of 
the settlement being one of peculiar difficulty arose from the 
right, possessed by different fields, to take water from wells not 
being capable of exact definition, so that it was found imprac¬ 
ticable to impose a permanent garden assessment on particular 
lands, as had been done in the Deccan and Khandesh. Various 
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plans were brought forward for overcoming this difficulty, and 
that which eventually found favour, and was sanctioned by 
Government, was that of assessing in lump sums the water-bags 
of each well according to the varying circumstances of each case, 
such sums to be leviable when the water-bag was used, irre¬ 
spectively of the particular fields irrigated and of the crops 
grown. It appears that fault has been found with this method 
of assessment because the cultivators have, by working the same 
water-bag by night as well as by day, in reality paid only half 
assessment. It is clear, however, that this was foreseen by the 
Settlement Officer at the time, and he considered that if a cultivator 
chose to work extra time, he was fairly entitled to do so, and reap 
the benefit without extra payment. Another difficulty arose in 
the assessment of the greater portion of the rice lands. These 
generally had no source of water-supply but that derived from 
the particular tanks under which they were situated, and, when 
that supply failed from deficiency of rain, lay altogether waste and 
unprofitable, there being no means of growing a second crop 
by which the cultivators could recoup themselves for their loss. 
This led to the system of permanent assessment on such lands, 
practicable in the Konkan and elsewhere, being abandoned, and 
separate water and soil assessments being fixed on rice cultiva¬ 
tion, the former under certain rules not being leviable when the 
water-supply failed. Owing to these complications it was diffi¬ 
cult fairly to compare the respective results of the old and new 
systems of assessment. The average assessment on dry-crop 
lands for twenty-eight years previous to the settlement in the 
crop-rate villages among the seven experimental ones was Rs. 2 
5a. 3p. per bigha, or about Rs. 3 15a. 4p. per acre. This the 
Settlement Officer, looking at the low prices of agricultural pro¬ 
duce obtaining at the time, considered far too high, and the 
average under the rates proposed in the seven experimental vil¬ 
lages accordingly came to Rs. 1 4a. 4p. per acre, varying from 
Rs. 1 la. 4p. to Rs. 1 10a. 8p. Under the old rates the seven 
villages in only one instance showed an increase in the cultivated 
area, and this, in that one, had not been followed by an advance in 
prosperity. The following were the average prices of some of 
the principal agricultural products in the ten years 1813 to 1823, 
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and in the five years of the time of the new settlement, proving 
that their values had fallen in several cases by about a half:— 




1813 to 1823. 

1850 to 1854. 

Kamod rice . 

. 

. ’ . 72 } 

581 

Coarse rice . 


. 56 

95£ 

Bajri . 


. . 33| 

61f 

Jowari . 


. 49 

85§ 

Molasses 


• • 9* 

16* 

Wheat. 


. 30f 

58£# 

Grain . 


. 361 

54f 

Barley 


. 54 

98* 


There were, moreover, at the time no signs perceptible of a 
probable rise, and it was accordingly necessary to keep the assess¬ 
ments low to meet the circumstances. In the report on the 
thirty-eight villages subsequently settled, it was shown that the 
average area of cultivation during the first five years, for which 
a diagram was furnished containing returns for twenty-eight 
years previous to the settlement, had been 84,936 bighas y and that 
for the last five 79,851, an actual decrease, notwithstanding that 
population had in the same period increased 22 per cent. It was 
also proved that hardly a year had passed in which remissions— 
in unfavourable years very heavy remissions—had not had to be 
given, and that the average collections per acre had been Rs. 5 2a- 
in the crop-rate villages, a sum which could never have been 
realised if it had not been for the large quantity of alienated land 
held by the cultivators which enabled them to pay. The com¬ 
parative increase in the number of ploughs in the crop-rate and 
division-of-produce villages—one to every seven people in the 
latter, and one to every thirty-one and a half in the former—was 
also evidence of the heaviness of the assessments, which precluded 
the possibility of an adequate increase of agricultural stock and 
capital. The people generally, although well clothed and appa¬ 
rently prosperous, were deeply in debt, and were driven to the 
aid of money-lenders to procure the necessary funds even for each 
season’s agricultural operations. As a rule, they lived from hand 
to mouth, and were in the condition of labourers to their creditors, 
who entirely absorbed the surplus produce of the land. Under 
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such circumstances it was evident that the new assessment must 
he kept low. The rates proposed for wells, in lieu, as explained 
above, of an assessment on the land under them, was, for those of 
permanent construction, from Es. 9 to Es. 5, and for temporary 
wells (Icachd) from Es. 4J to Es. 3, per water-bag. In the 2nd 
and 5th groups water could be raised respectively from the 
Sabarmati river and from the Hal by means of dhelcuris or water- 
lifts; for these a similar plan of assessment per water-bag—in 
the former of Es. 10, and in the latter of Es. 4—was proposed. 
The maximum water-rate adopted for rice-land, in addition to 
the soil-rate, to be levied on the principle already explained, was 
Es. 6 for the whole subdivision, to be modified at the settlement 
in different villages according to the classification and any other 
circumstances that might appear to require consideration. The 
general result of the adoption of the proposed rates, sanctioned by 
Government as a temporary measure in 1855, was as follows :— 

Rs. 

Under the old system . . „ 1,00,037 

Under the new system . . . 65,782 

Decrease . . 34,255 

These figures contain items of miscellaneous revenue. The actual 
diminution in the crop-rate villages, in which the reductions of 
rates were heaviest, was Es. 26,775 ; and in division-of-produce 
villages, Es. 10,854. The statements that have been printed do 
not admit of a comparison of the percentages. Taking the whole 
of the forty-five villages (38 -f 7), the realisable assessment for 
1854-55 was less than the average of ten years, from 1844-45 to 
1853-54, by Es. 31,591. In the following year, 1855-56, an 
extension of the cultivated area took place, amounting to 4,664 
acres, and the revenue increased by Es. 5,083. 

In 1856 the remaining fifty-eight villages were brought under 
the new settlement at the same rates that had been applied in 
the rest of the subdivision; and in the year following it was re¬ 
ported that there had been an increase in cultivation of 6,874 
acres, assessed at Es. 8,587. In the thirty-seven villages (one 
of the thirty-eight had to be postponed for a year) there had 
been an increase of 3,091 acres, assessed at Es. 4,441; and in 
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the seven first settled, an increase of 3,775 acres, assessed at 
Es. 7,897 since the first year. The total increase in the 102 vil¬ 
lages had. thus been 14,783 acres, assessed at Es. 22,428, a fail- 
proof of the success of the new system. The general result of 
its adoption in the whole 102 villages will be seen below:— 

Revenue for Year Average of ten 

of Settlement. Years’ Collections. 

Rs. a. p. Rr. a. p. 

7 villages . . 5,336 12 0 9,121 0 0 

37 50,840 8 4 77,204 8 2 

58 74,216 5 7 1,17,101 2 1 

1,30,393 9 11 2,03,426 10 3 


The reduction was thus Es. 73,033 0a. 4p., or about 35'9 per 
cent. Divided between the crop-rate and division-of-produce 
villages, this reduction was as follows:— 



Ton Years’ 

New 

Per¬ 


Average. 

Assessment. 

centage. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Crop-rate villages . 

1,40,402 0 4 

82,033 4 0 

22*5 

Division-of-produce 




villages 

02,904 9 11 

48,360 5 11 

13*4 

The average rate 

per acre in the former had been Es. 5 

4a. 3p., 


and in the latter Es. 3 2a. 5p., so that the greater reduction in 
the crop-rate villages was needed merely to equalize the assess¬ 
ment in the two classes. The necessity for this was borne out 
by the fact that in the crop-rate villages population had only 
increased by 21*8, and ploughs at the rate of one to every 321- 
human beings; while, in the other class, population had advanced 
35*8 per cent., and ploughs at the rate of one for every 8|. 
According to the new rates, the average area of cultivated land 
in the possession of each person in crop-rate villages was 1 acre 
8 gunthas, of an average assessment of Es. 2 la. Ip., whilst in 
division-of-produce villages each individual held la. 16gs., 
assessed at Es. 2 2a. 8p. 

Government, in the first instance, considered these reductions 
too great, and called for further explanations, but finally sanc¬ 
tioned the Settlement Officer’s proposals in 1858 and 1859 for a 
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period of thirty years reckoned from 1856-57, with the excep¬ 
tion of that relating to waste lands, in which he considered the 
preferable plan would be to put a grazing tax on the cattle of 
professional shepherds. In this matter, an order was given to 
let out the grazing lands to the village communities or other 
farmers for either a single year or a term of years, sufficient land 
being measured off in the first instance to meet the demands of 
increasing cultivation, a portion being also reserved for com¬ 
petition among the cultivators of each village, to provide grazing 
ground for their own cattle. The farmers were to be allowed to 
levy grazing taxes varying according to circumstances, the rates 
being fixed by the Collector. 

As Dholka is one of the subdivisions of Ahmadabad in which 
the Survey assessment has been revised on the expiration of the 
first thirty years’ lease, it will he more convenient to give an 
account of the revision, before describing the original settlement 
in the rest of the Collectorate. Since the date of the latter, 
nineteen villages have been transferred to the new subdivision 
of Sanand, and one to Matar, in the Kheda Collectorate ,* the 
eight Talukdari villages, then under the Collector’s management, 
have been transferred to their former proprietors, and two Kas- 
bati villages have become ichdlsd ; so that seventy-six villages 
have come under the revised settlement. Dholka is, therefore, 
now bounded on the north by Sanand and a part of Viramgam. 
For the purposes of the revision, four villages, the measurements 
of which were found unsatisfactory, have been re-surveyed, and an 
entire re-classification of soils made in two, in addition to that 
of the classification of rice water, and a new classification of 
subsoil water in all lands presumed to possess such natural 
facilities for irrigation, with a view to dispensing with all special 
well-assessment. The details of this last process are not given 
in the Report, but the general idea is to parcel out the whole tract 
into separate divisions that appear, from the general quality of 
the water in the wells of each, and all information available on 
the subject, to possess water, within reasonable reach of the 
surface, of sweet, brackish, or nearly salt quality. This having 
been done, a general rate of assessment has been placed on all 
soils in which the natural facility for irrigation can be made use 
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of, sufficient to cover the loss to Government of remitting all 
direct assessment on existing wells, and provide a moderate 
revenue from the extra value of land possessing such natural 
facility. It is hardly necessary to point out that this process 
must, from its very nature, be to a great extent abitrary; for the 
most gifted, shilled geologist, let alone an ordinary native classer, 
eannot tell, from inquiries on the surface, what may be the water¬ 
bearing strata beneath, or what may be the quality of the water, 
nor a fortiori can he tell what changes may take place in those 
strata or the quality of their water hereafter. Empirical as this 
process must be, its effects are saved from being mischievous, 
as beaiung on the assessment of the land, by the extremely 
low extra rates the possession of these natural facilities for 
irrigation has been supposed to warrant; those extra rates, as 
already noted, being supposed to do little more than make up to 
the State the loss from the abandonment of revenue now derived 
from the direct assessment of irrigated lands. 88,837 acres have 
been classed as in possession of these natural properties. With 
these exceptions, the old classification has been merely tested in 
order to form a judgment of its general correctness. The rainfall 
in the present subdivision, from 1869-70 to 1885-86, is given at 
an average of 33*68 inches. The area of the different descriptions 
of cultivation under the system of classification in use at the 
original and revised settlements is as follows :— 


Arable dry crop .... 

Old. 

Acres. 

162,889 

Now. 

Acres. 

164,744 

Bice. 

14,257 

12,967 

Garden. 

8,010 

— 

Bhatti (alluvial) assessed . 

— 

2,460 

„ „ unassessed 

— 

2,055 

Under water-lift from streams . 

— 

3,475 

Unarable unassessed . 

28,982 

28,950 


214,138 

214,651 


Under the principles applied in the revision settlement, all land 
possessing subsoil water advantages is recorded as “ dry-crop, 
irrigable,” and not as “ garden land ” in the sense of being 
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specially assessed on account of using well-water. There are no 
data sufficiently complete to show correctly how much the area 
under well irrigation had extended during the Surrey lease. The 
only considerable change that had taken place in the agriculture 
of Dholka, in the thirty years, appears to have been in the exten¬ 
sion of wheat cultivation, which was the consequence of the 
demand for Indian wheat for export to Europe that took place 
under the high prices of that article from 1875 to 1879. There 
had been a contraction of the area when prices subsequently fell, 
but in 1885 there were still about 48,000 acres, or 34 per cent, of 
the whole cultivated area, cropped with it. Cotton remained at 
about the same area as it rose to under the stimulus of the high 
prices of the time of the American War. The total area of occu¬ 
pied Government land in 1885-86 was 89,159 acres, showing an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent, over the cultivation of 1856-57, the 
first year of the original settlement. This tract of country has 
not improved much in the matter of communications, owing to 
the extreme costliness of road-making in a country where there is 
no stone in situ, the whole consisting of deep alluvial soil. A 
road from Ahmadabad towards Dhandhuka has been partially 
constructed, and is connected with Dholka by a cleared road. 
There are also cleared roads from Dholka to Ahmadabad and 
towards the Sabarmati in the direction of Kheda. The effect of 
the construction of the B. B. & C. I. Railroad has been to make 
the market of Dholka of comparatively little importance, as the 
trade of the whole district now centres in Ahmadabad itself. The 
only fair, of any importance, is one held annually at Yaotha, to 
the south-east of Dholka, but even there trade to the value of only 
about Rs. 30,000 appears to be done. The manufacture of country 
cloth, oil, and dye from safflower is carried on to some extent in 
Dholka, and two cotton-ginning factories have been established 
at Bavala and Dholka. Rice and wheat are the only agricultural 
products exported to any extent; the value of the former is esti¬ 
mated at about two and a quarter lakhs per annum. In the whole 
seventy-six villages population had increased only 9 per cent., 
but the proportion varied greatly in different parts. In the best 
and most highly cultivated it had only advanced 2-J- per cent., and 
in the worst, towards the Hal, 62| per cent., probably in conse- 
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quence of immigration from Kathiavad. In the latter, agricul¬ 
tural cattle had increased 76, and ploughs 83, per cent.; and in 
the four other proposed groups of villages from 26 and 13 J to 
50 and 53 respectively. Houses in the lowest group had risen 
317 per cent, in tiled, and decreased 63 in thatched dwellings, 
hut actually decreased in one group in which the increase in 
population was 20 per cent. (It is doubtful whether these sta¬ 
tistics can he accurate.) Carts had everywhere been multiplied, 
in the whole tract by 37 per cent. On the whole there can be no 
doubt that there had been a great advance in material prosperity, 
but it was in reality less in the lowest class of villages than 
the mere statistics would warrant the assumption of; for the 
occupied area in these had only half the number of agricultural 
cattle of those in the rest of the subdivision, and the incidence of 
population per acre was double, proving that their prosperity was 
less substantial and progressive. Of the occupied area about 
73£ per cent, was held by the persons whose names were recorded 
as those of the Survey occupants, and 26| per cent, was sublet, 
20£ on condition of cash payments and 5£ on grain rents. Land 
sold had averaged ten years’ assessment as its sale value, and in 
a large number of mortgages in the three years preceding the 
revision (2,100 cases) the money advanced amounted, on an 
average, to 20 times the assessment, proving that land was a very 
valuable security. Money wages to field labourers had risen 
about 60 per cent. Of 510 cases in which notices for the sale of 
occupancy rights had been issued for the recovery of arrears of 
revenue in three years, the occupancy had been actually sold in 
only one case, showing that the revenue was collected with ease. 
On all these considerations it was proposed to raise the maximum 
rate for the whole from Rs. 2£ to Rs. 2§, or a little over 11 per 
cent. A greater rise, up to Rs. 2£-, would have been proposed but 
for the limitation of 33 per cent, placed by orders from Govern¬ 
ment on the increase of assessment on revision in any district. 
The Acting Survey Commissioner was of opinion that there had 
not been much under-assessment, as had generally been supposed 
to be the case. Prices had been at their lowest in 1854-56, and 
there was, at the time, no apparent prospect of their rising. The 
new grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment now 
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referred to Ahmad abad as a market, instead of partly to it and 
partly to Dholka, and was as follows :— 

1st group.—Maximum rate, Es. 2.J-. All the northern portion of 
the subdivision, with the town of Dholka and a few villages to its 
south ai\d west, altogether 25 villages. 

2nd group.—Maximum, Es. 2J. 28 villages to the south-east 
of Dholka along the Sabarmati river, thence inland to the boun¬ 
daries of the Talukdari villages of Noth and G-angad, with a few 
to the west of Dholka within easy reach of the metalled road from 
Bavala to Ahmad abad. 

3rd group.—Maximum, Es. 2. 9 villages, of which 5 were to 

the south and 4 to the north-west of Dholka. 

4th group.—Maximum, Es. 1 12a. 10 villages, some of which 

are the most distant of the Ididlsci villages and others on the 
south-west and north-west frontiers. 

5th group.—Maximum, Es. 1 2a. 4 villages, situated on or 

near the Nal, with a poor soil, and a population of a backward, 
unimproving type. 

The maximum water-rates for rice fixed at the first settlement 
remained unchanged, ranging from Es. 6 to Es. 4 according to 
the quality of the water-supply in different villages. There had 
been a re-classification of the unoccupied bhdtd or alluvial lands 
on the banks of the Sabarmati, after the first settlement of Dholka, 
in accordance with the principles adopted in the settlement of the 
then Jetalpur subdivision, and it had been partly assessed at 
permanent rates, non-permanent land being measured annually 
and assessed at maximum rates then fixed, and lands liable to 
annual fluctuation in quantity and quality being sold annually by 
auction. Maximum rates of from Es. 8 to Es. 6 were fixed, which 
gave average rates as follows :— 

Rs. a. p. 

In the highest rated villages . . 9 12 0 per acre 

In the medium rated villages . .9112 „ 

In the lowest rated villages . . 5 12 2 „ 

A total area of 481 acres was recorded under this head, perma¬ 
nently assessed at Es. 3,998. For lands watered by lift from the 
Sabarmati and the Sukkni Nadi, a dried-up old bed of the same, 
VOL. i. 4 
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in tlie east, and from the Kodh river and the bTal in the west, 
maximum water-rates of Es. 1-J- and E. 1 were proposed, giving 
average rates of 10a. Ip., and 4a. lip. on the Eodh, and 8a. lOp/on 
the Nal. The total assessment of 618 acres from this source was 
Es. 188 more than the total amount levied under the existing 
system from the assessment on water-bags. The estimated result 
of the adoption of the proposed rates was as follows:— 


Class. 

Vil- 

By Former 
Survey. 


By Revision Survey. 


CD 

Mq) 

.2 tn 

lages. 

Government 
Occupied Land. 

Government 
Occupied Land. 

Government 

Waste. 

Total. 

V o 

U U 

05 W 

1 

25 

Acres. 

28,958 

Rupees. 

58,182 

Acres. 

29,007 

Rupees. 

76,801 

Acres. 

8,635 

Rupees. 
4,897 i 

Acres. 

32,842 

Rupees. 

81,698 

32 

2 

28 

31,402 

56,043 

31,4-18 

10,595 

67,964 

5,642 

6,971 

37,085 

74,935 

211 

3 

9 

10,564 

15,758 

19,949 

2,306 

2,520 

3,837 

12,901 

22,469 

26 i- 

4 

10 

14,781 

20,204 

14,717 

24,374 

3,598 

18,315 

28,211 

2 o:{ 

5 

4 

3,453 

2,696 

3,410 

. 3,025 

1,578 

1,638 

4,988 , 

4.6G3 

121 


76 

89,158 

’ j 

1,52,883 

89,172 

1,92,113 

16,959 

19,863 

106,131 

2,11,976 

or:\ 


The total increase is thus 25 § on the whole seventy-six villages, 
an enhancement which, considering the great increase in value of 
agricultural produce since the first settlement, may he said to he 
very moderate, if not unnecessarily so, under all the circum¬ 
stances. In two villages in which the increase in assessment 
exceeded the limits laid down by Government, it was satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for by the increase consequent on the new system 
of assessing alluvial lands. The average per acre on dry-crop 
land under the first settlement was E. 1 6a. 3p., and under revi¬ 
sion E. 1 11a. 9p., an increase of 24§ per cent. It was projiosed 
that the produce of all fruit-trees in occupied Government lands 
should he conceded to the occupants, as it had been in other 
districts. The average annual receipts had been Es. 2,379. The 
change of system from assessment on the water-hag to one of 
assessment for subsoil water advantages increased the revenue 
from Es. 6,000 to Es. 7,200. In sanctioning the proposed rates, 
Government agreed with the Collector and Eevenue Commissioner 
in their proposal to lower two villages, from the third and] fourth 
classes, one class each, and with regard to bhdtd, or alluvial soil, 
directed that the system of assessing for subsoil water advan¬ 
tages should be extended to it as well as other lands. The pro- 
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posal with regard to the concession of produce of fruit-trees to 
the Survey occupants of fields in which they stood was approved. 
Orders were also issued that proposals for a revision of rentals 
in Talukdari villages should be submitted. The usual guarantee 
for the permanency of the new rates for thirty years was ordered 
to count from the year of their actual levy. 


JETALPUR. 

The subdivision of Jetalpur, since abolished, had revised rates 
introduced into it in 1858-59, but in consequence of great fault 
being found with the classification of garden and rice lands by 
the Settlement Officer, a good deal of correspondence ensued, 
leading to the supersession of the Superintendent. The classifi¬ 
cation was revised under his successor, and a final Report for the 
confirmation of the rates for ten years was not submitted till 
1863. Jetalpur was bounded on the north by the Daskrohi sub¬ 
division, on the south and east by Matar in Kheda, and on the 
west by Dholka. It contained sixty-two villages, of which five 
were alienated. The soil was mostly goraru, except in the south 
and east, where it became blackish. It contained also some very 
valuable bhatd, or alluvial soil, in which sugar-cane could be 
raised without manure. Irrigation from rivers was also resorted 
to, as it could be with comparative ease. Some parts of the 
tract were undulating, in the hollows of which good rice was 
raised, and seldom failed, except in very scanty monsoons. The 
best rice was raised near the Khari river, where sluices had been 
created at the expense of Government, and second crops could 
frequently be grown. In nine of the villages a crop-rate system 
still prevailed, and, in one, division of produce. In thirty- 
five a bigha rate had been fixed by Panchayat at various times 
from 1837 down to 1853-54. The measurements of the old 
Revenue Survey had never been made use of, although recorded 
in the village field registers. According to the village accounts, 
the average area of cultivation from 1828-29 to 1833-34 had been 
(taking the acre as equal to one and seven-tenths bigha) 28,326 
acres, and, in the five years before the settlement, 31,331, showing 
an increase of only 10^ per cent. Population, in 1821-22, recorded 

4 * 
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by the old Survey at 39,412, had risen to 53,209, or 35 per cent. 
The average assessment for thirty years had been Es. 1,58,028, 
and the realisations 1,50,043, showing that Es. 7,985 had on the 
average been remitted or struck off as irrecoverable. For the 
last ten years the average remissions had risen to Es. 9,500 on an 
average assessment of Es. 1,53,344 for the same period, showing 
that the district had been over-assessed. The market for the 
whole subdivision was Ahmadabad itself, which, although there 
were no made roads, was easily accessible from all j>arts by the 
country cart-tracks. 

The grouping of the villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment was accordingly regulated by distance from that town. 
They were as follows :— 

Rs. a. 

1st group, 3 villages near Ahmadabad, maximum 2 12 
2nd group, 42 villages, at a greater distance, maxi¬ 
mum .2 8 

3rd group, 10 villages, still farther . . .24 

4th group, 1 village, most distant . . .20 

The maximum rice-water rate proposed varied from Es. 10 on 
the Khari river to Es. 4 where the supply was uncertain. As it 
was found in Jetalpur that the rights of land to water from the 
various wells could be defined, there was no occasion to adopt the 
system of assessment on the water-bag used in districts previously 
settled, and a maximum rate of Es. 8 8a. per acre, giving an 
average of about Es. 5, was proposed. For lands irrigated by 
lift from rivers, rates varying from Es. 12 per water-bag from the 
Siibarmati to Es. 8 from the Mesva and Khari were adopted. 
The estimated result from the adoption of these rates was as 
below:— 



On cultivation. 

WaBte 

Total 

Average on 10 
years’ culti¬ 


Area. ltupoos. 

Assessment. 

Rs. 

vation, Rs. 

Dry-crop 

18,120 31,710 

39,644 

71,354 

— 

Garden . 

3,145 14,152 

— 

14,152 

— 

Eice 

13,877 82,903 

31,766 

1,14,669 

— 


35,1421,28,765 

71,410 

2,00,175 

1,53,344 


The estimated decrease on ten years’ collections was thus 
Es. 24,579, or 16 per cent. The dry-crop rate was reduced from 
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Es. 2 7a. 4p., the average for the same period, to E. 1 12a. The 
average assessment on the total area for thirty years had been 
Es. 5 2a., and was reduced to Es. 3 10a. 6p. By the time the 
inquiries required for the reclassification of the garden and rice- 
lands had been completed, a large expansion of the cultivated 
area in dry-crop and rice had taken place, and the actual assess¬ 
ments were reported to be— 

Rs. 

In dry crop.73,062 

In garden.13,852 

In rice.1,29,123 

showing a total of Es. 2,16,137 in consequence of revision and 
the expansion of cultivation. This was Es. 16,042 above the total 
assessment ^estimated in the first instance, and E. 62,793 above 
the average of the ten years preceding the settlement. The 
Superintendent considered that the low dry-crop rates were 
counterbalanced by the high rice-water rates. He recommended 
that in failures of rice, remissions should not be given except 
where two-thirds of a holding was rice land and two-thirds of the 
rice was lost. Government guaranteed the permanency of the 
rates only for ten years, till 1872-73, up to which time the water- 
bag assessment on alluvial lands was not to be interfered with. 


DASKROHI. 

The subdivision of Daslcrohi, immediately surrounding Ahmad- 
abad, was reported on for revision of assessment in 1860, but 
final sanction was not given by Government till 1864. It is 
bounded from the north-west to the north-east by the Gaikviir’s 
districts of Kadi and Degam, on the east by the Keda Collec- 
torate, on the south by Jetalpur, and on the west by Dholka. It 
contained 120 directly-managed villages, and fourteen alienated, 
one of the former being Chhoti Daskrohi, which is within the 
walls of Ahmadabad. The population of the Government vil¬ 
lages, exclusive of the city, which was 88,192, was 36,320, or 
about 303 per square mile. It contained a large proportion of 
Kunbis, who were well-to-do, and lived in substantial houses. 
Its chief river was the Sabarmati, but the Mesva and the Khari 
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ran through a portion of it. Its surface is undulating, with a few 
low hills in the east and south. On the east of the Sabarmati 
it is well wooded, but not so much so on the west. The soil is 
almost all cjoruru , a little of it rather too sandy, but most of it as 
productive, probably, as any soil in India; it, however, requires 
manuring, and is therefore inferior to black in natural qualities. 
There is a good deal of bhdtu alluvial and rice, more or less, in a 
large number of villages. In the garden lands near the town 
large quantities of vegetables and green crops for fodder were 
raised. In 1755 the revenue of the subordinate district, like that 
of the town, had been divided between the Peshwa and the Gaik- 
war, 55 villages going to the former and 58 to the latter; and the 
Makratta farming system having been adopted, a great variety of 
tenures was introduced. After the country came under British 
rule in 1817-18, the farming system was continued for a few 
years, until our early administrators understood more of the details 
of management required. The system was found from experience 
to be so mischievous that resort was next had to village settle¬ 
ments with their head-men. Objection was taken to this from 
the Patels being poor, and looking to their own interests rather 
than those of the State, and a rayakmri system was consequently 
adopted. The division-of-produce system being found objection¬ 
able, crop-rates, plough-tax, khatuhandi (lump sums on holdings), 
and other methods of management in great variety were tried. 
Fixed rates per bitjha were settled bv Panchayats under different 
Collectors for sixty-two villages at various times. In 1820-21 ? 
Captain Cruikshank’s lie venue Survey made a measurement of 
the lands; but as the numbers into which ho divided them did 
not correspond with the actual, fields, his measurements were not 
adopted as the basis of revenue management. Much statistical 
information of value was, however, collected, from which the 
following comparisons were derived. At that time Daskrohi 
included a part of Jetaljmr, which was made into a separate 
subdivision in 1840. By the old Survey, the population of Das¬ 
krohi, exclusive of that of the town, was 45,852, or nearly 188J 
per square mile; by the new it was 78,392, or over 322 per square 
mile, an increase of more than 70 per cent, in 40 years. In the 
same period houses had increased from 13,529 to 25,907 (22,012 
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tiled and 3,895 thatched), or 91 f per cent. The wells, formerly 
962 in working order and 307 out of repair, had now increased 
respectively to 1,776 and decreased to 228 ; and the number of 
ploughs advanced from 5,009 to 3,047. At the old Survey the 
assessment on the cultivated area and waste were as follows in 
Government land:— 


Dry Crop. 

Cult. Waste. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

49,883 24,242 74,125 


Garden. 

Cult. Waste. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
8,696 1,038 9,734 


Rice. 

Cult. Waste. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

6,034 3,039 9,073 


Total. 

Cult. Waste. Total. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

92,932 42,192 1,35,124 


By the time the new settlement was introduced the total increase 
had been 35*11 per cent., and on rice and garden lands 50 per 
cent. Prices at first had been low; they rose greatly in the famine 
year of 1832-33, and then fell again till 1851, from which time 
up till 1857 they had risen again. Eemissions had averaged 
Es. 5,166 a year, or 3*64 per cent, on the gross revenue, and for 
the last seven years had been nominal. Prices were still rising, 
and the B. B. & C. I. .Bailway approaching completion. The 
latter event would greatly raise the importance of Ahmadabad as 
a market. For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment it was 
accordingly proposed to divide the 119 villages into six groups 
according to their distance from market, with the exception of 
one village on the north road which had a small market in itself. 
The proposed groups, maximum and average rates, contrasted as 
follows:— 




Maxi¬ 

Avge. old 

Avge. new 


Class. 

Villages. 

mum. 

Rates. 

Rates. 




Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 

32 

3 8 

3 3 4 

2 9 1 


2 

26 

3 4 

2 10 1 

2 4 9 

In the settlement 

3 

18 

3 0 

2 6 3 

2 3 2 

20 of the villages 

4 

19 

2 12 

2 3 6 

1 15 5 

were amalgamated 

5 

21 

2 8 

1 13 2 

1 11 7 

into 4. 

6 

3 

2 4 

2 4 6 

19 9 



119 
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On the Report reaching the Collector, he considered the rates too* 
low, and proposed an addition of 4 annas to each of them. This- 
was sanctioned by the Revenue Commissioner. A maximum rice- 
water rate of Rs. 4 on a 16 anna classification, calculated to give 
an average rate of Rs. 2 9a. lip., and one of Rs. 8 8a. in alluvial 
bhdtd, to yield an average of about Rs. 5, the existing average 
being Rs. 5 15a. 6p., was also proposed. The latter was raised 
to Rs. 10 in 1st and 2nd class villages. The results, according to 
the Superintendent’s proposals, contrasted as follows:— 


Ten Years’ Average 
Rate and Assessment. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. 

2 15 2 1,74,142 


According to Old Rates 
on Cultivation of 1859-60. 
Average. Total. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. 

3 2 0 1,85,046 


By Old Rates on Cul¬ 
tivation of 1SG0-61. 


Average. 
Rs. a. p. 


3 17 


Total. 


2,01,804 


On the Same 
by New Rates. 
Average. Total. 

Rs. a. p. Bs. 

2 11 8 1,76,585 


The following figures show the comparative changes according 
to the old rates on the cultivation of 1860-61, and over the 
average for ten years after the proposed alterations:— 



Dry Crop. 

Garden. 

Rice. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ten years 7 averages . 

. 1,42,959 

39,095 

18,915 

2,00,969 

By new rates . . . 

. 1,23,538 

32,364 

29,326 

1,85,226 

Incr. and deer. . 

. -19,423 

-6,731 

+10,411 

-15,743 


The large increase under the head of Rice was due to an altera¬ 
tion in the system of classification, and to an increase from dry- 
crop land having been converted into rice. These proposals were 
finally sanctioned in 1864, and their permanency guaranteed till 
1886-87. 


PARANTEJ. 

Proposals for the revision of assessment in the Par ante j sub¬ 
division of the Collectorate were submitted by the Superintendent 
of Survey in 1861, and sanctioned by Government, as they were 
originally proposed, on the recommendation of the Revenue Com- 
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missioner, Mr. Mansfield, at the end of the same year, notwith¬ 
standing that the Collector had pointed out that in the grouping 
of the villages but little, if any, attention had been paid to the 
principles of the Joint Beport. A glance at the map of the sub¬ 
division would prove this, if the Superintendent himself had not 
admitted it in his Beport. The subdivision is separated from the 
rest of the Collectorate in the north-east, and, with the exception 
of a small portion that touches Kapadvanj, inHheda, is surrounded 
on all sides, partly by Gaikvari, and partly by Idar, territory. It 
had nominally four divisions, Parantej itself, under a Mamlatdar, 
and Harsol, Modasa, and Bayad, under Thandars or Mohalkaris. 
In the present account they will be treated as two, viz., Parantej 
with Harsol, and Modasa with Bayad. The surface of the country, 
which rises to low hills in the north-east of Parantej, is on the 
whole gently undulating, and is watered by six rivers, the Sabar- 
mati, the Hatmati, the Khari, the Mesva, the Majam, and the 
Vatrak. There is also, from the point of junction of the first two 
rivers to below Parantej, a curious depression, evidently an old 
river-bed, called the Bok, in which the water lies very near the 
surface, and is used extensively for rice-beds and other irrigation. 
The soil is, for the most part, the ordinary light-coloured goraru 
of Gujarat, but is not so fertile as that farther south, near Akmad- 
abad and Ivheda. In the north of Modasa it becomes poor and 
rocky, but in some parts of Parantej water lies so near the surface 
that it can be raised from mere pits, and so thoroughly moistens 
the ground that two or three crops in the year can be raised from 
it. The difference between the two divisions is marked in several 
ways, Parantej having a population of 203 to the square mile of 
comparatively well-to-do, industrious, and skilful cultivators, 
mostly Kunbis, and Modasa one of only 96, mostly poor and un¬ 
skilful Eolis, only reclaimed from turbulence and habits of plunder 
since the advent of British rule. It was stated by Lieut. Melvill, 
under whom a so-called Bevenue Survey was carried out in 1823- 
1824, as in other parts of the province, that according to tradition 
this part of the country had once been well populated and pro¬ 
sperous, but had been depopulated in the famine of 1747, since 
which time a large portion of Modasa and Bayad had relapsed 
into jungle, and had not been able to recover itself in the dis- 
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turhed times of war between the Moguls and Mahrattas. The 
crops raised were mostly bcljri, javdri, and other cereals, with 
some wheat and sugar-cane, the system of husbandry not differing 
from that in the country nearer Ahmadabad. Irrigation was 
carried on entirely from wells, many of them temporary, for 
which the nearness of water to the surface and its general 
sweetness afforded great facilities, of which much more advantage 
might be taken than thet*e was. Parantej, containing about 8,600 
inhabitants, Harsol, Modasa, Bayad, Dhansura, and other villages, 
were all fair markets; but the tendency of traffic generally was 
towards Ahmadabad, although transit duties levied in the inter¬ 
vening Gaikvari territory offered a great obstacle to it. There 
were no made roads, but, the country being open, there was no 
great hindrance to traffic except during the rainy season. 

Parantej, inclusive of Modasa, contained 285 square miles, or 
182,567 acres. The area of Parantej alone was nearly 162 square 
miles, or 103,662 acres, of which 89,179 were arable, with 71 
ETtalsa villages and 32,868 inhabitants. Modasa, with 45 Khalsji 
villages, had 11,887 people, with 12,877 acres of unarable land. 
In addition to these there were six Talukdari, forty Mevasi, and 
eleven villages shared with Idar. The revenue management, on 
the accession of British rule in 1818, was very varied, as in the 
rest of the Collectorate, consisting of the division-of-produce 
system, of crop-rates on the bigha of cultivation, of plough and 
other taxes, and often of several of these combined in the same 
village. In 1837-38 the Collector, Mr. Jackson, introduced bigha 
rates, not varying with the crops raised, into twenty-nine villages 
of Parantej and three of Modasa, and Mr. Pawcett, in 1850-51, 
into thirty-nine of Parantej and forty-two of Modasa, one village 
(Gamri) being still allowed to be held on the payment of Rs. 15 a 
year in the lump (uclliar jamdbancli). The settlements were made 
by Panclniyats, who classed the land as of first, second, and third 
quality, and fixed two scales of payment on skilful and unskilful 
castes respectively, called bhartid\ and vagar-bhartid. Looking 
also, as they did in fixing the assessments, at the general condition 
and means for the time being of the inhabitants of the several 
villages, the rates they fixed were very uneven, there being a dif¬ 
ference of as much as 13*4 in the average rates of two of precisely 
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similar soil adjoining each other. In the interval of thirty-five 
years between the old Revenue Survey, which was never made use 
of for revenue purposes, and the Survey Settlement, the subdivision 
had made a wonderful advance in material prosperity, owing to 
the establishment of order, to which it had long been a stranger, 
as the following statement proves:— 


Population. Increase Houses. Increase 

Old Survey. New. percent. Old Survey. New. percent. 


Parantej . 

19,639 

82,868 

67 

5,660 

10,315 

83 

Modasa . 

5,248 

11,887 

126 

1,607 

3,256 

102 


24,887 

44,755 

80 

7,267 

13,571 

86 


Ploughs. 


Wells in repair. 


Parantej. 

2,065 

4,251 

105 

122 

181 

48 

Modasa . 

925 

2,130 

136 

214 

348 

62 


2,990 

6,381 

115 

336 

529 

57 


Wells out of repair. 

Population per sq. mile. 


Parantej . 

85 

15 

— 

121 

203 

67 

Modasa . 

52 

18 

— 

42 

97 

131 


187 

33 

— 

163 

300 

84 

The revenue had advanced 

as follows, on the 

whole subdivi- 

sion: 








Average. 







Rs. 


Rs. 



1819 to 1826 

51,812 

1859-60 

93,037, or 

■ 79 per cent. 


1837-38 to 1857-58 to 






1839-40. 

1859-60. 

Increase 

Revenue in tlie same 

In¬ 


Average 

Average 

in 24 

Period. 

crease 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

p.c. 

Parantej 

21,952 

41,680 

90 p.c. 

32,296 

52,525 

58 

Modasa 

7,252 

15,779 

117 p.c. 

12,155 

19,231 

58 


29,204 

57,459 

97 

45,451 

71,756 

58 


During this time the average remissions in Parantej had been 
2, and, in Modasd, 2J per cent. After Mr. Fawcett’s settlement 
the area and revenue decreased for a time, and remissions in¬ 
creased, but they very soon recovered themselves. Prices of pro- 
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duce had lately increased considerably, but the proportion of 
waste to cultivation in Modasa still remained large, viz., about 
29,000 acres to 19,000. On all these considerations it was not 
thought advisable to raise the assessment much, notwithstanding 
the rapid strides the country had evidently made. As the group¬ 
ing for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment was avowedly 
made on a consideration of what the several villages were paying, 
and not with reference to distance from markets, it remains only 
to state what the number of villages and the maximum rates in 
each were fixed at. They were as follows:— 


Parantej. 



Villages. 

Rates. 

Average Old 
Rate. 

Average New 
Rato. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1st group 

9 

2 0 

1 10 1 

1 .6 9 

2nd group 

32 

1 12 

14 6 

14 6 

3rd group 

29 

1 8 

10 6 

10 9 

4th group 

1 

1 P 





Modasa. 




Villages. 

Rates. 

Average Old 
Rato. 

Average Now 
Rate. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1st group 

8 

1 8 

1 3 11 

10 8 

2nd group 

23 

1 4 

0 14 8 

0 13 5 

3rd group 

14 

1 0 

0 12 8 

0 10 10 


For rice-water it was proposed merely to double the dry-crop 
rate in the very limited area in which rice was grown, and for 
other irrigated lands to adopt a maximum of K>s. 5 an acre. 

The general result on the whole subdivision will be seen from 
the following statement:— 



Ten Years’ 
average 
Collections. 

Collections 

of 

185U-60. 

Assessment on On culti- 
Cultivation vated Area 
according to according to 
ten Years’ Survey 

average Rato. Rates. 

By Sur¬ 
vey Rates 
on Was to 
Area. 

Total 

Survey 

Assessment. 


Rh. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Par ante j 

49,933 

52,803 

64,246 

63,578 

23,337 

86,915 

Modasa 

17,103 

21,139 

23,690 

19,566 

23,429 

42,995 


67,096 

73,942 

87,936 

83,144 

46,766 

1,29,910 
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The Survey assessment was thus— 

More than the ten year’s average by Rs. 16,048 or 19*3 per 
cent. 

More than the collections of 1859-60 by Rs. 9,202 or 12*4 
per cent. 

Less than the assessment on cultivation at ten year’s 
average rate by Rs. 4,792 or 5*4 per cent. 

The Superintendent’s proposals were approved by Government 
at the end of 1861, but the period for which the rates were to be 
guaranteed was not fixed until the following year, when the 
Collector, after a season’s experience, had reported that they were 
working satisfactorily. 


DHANDHUKA. 

The few Khalsa villages, and a few Talukdari under the Col¬ 
lector’s management in this subdivision, had an experimental 
settlement introduced into them in 1858, which was sanctioned by 
Government. Of the former class there wore twenty, and of the 
latter nine. The whole subdivision consisted of 182 villages, of 
a total area of 8,86,027, but the remainder were all Talukdari or 
alienated. It lies at the head of the Gulf of Cambay on the 
west, and is surrounded, except where it touches Dholka on the 
north-east, by villages under the control of the Political Agent 
in Kathiavad. It being almost level, and there being no percep¬ 
tible variation in the climate, the only criterion on which to group 
the villages to be settled, which were scattered, was by their dis¬ 
tance from markets and the general condition of the inhabitants. 
The old Revenue Survey of the Province had not been extended 
to Dhandhuka, but a few villages had been measured by the Col¬ 
lector’s establishment. The existing system of revenue manage¬ 
ment having been that of division of produce (bhdgvatai), and the 
recorded area of lands being as unreliable as the revenue returns, 
the maximum rates of dry-crop assessment it was proposed to 
adopt were merely temporary and experimental, and were subse¬ 
quently considerably modified. The chief market towns were 
those of Dhandhuka, Dholard, Ranpur, Barv&la, and Botad. 
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None of the twenty-nine villages were affected by the market of 
Banpur but Banpur itself, and none of them were near Botad, so 
that the grouping depended on the other three. The following 
rates were accordingly proposed:— 

Rs. a. 

2 8 for Dhandhuka itself. 

2 4 for Padana, near Dhandhuka. 

1 12 for Banpur, and nine villages near Dholara. 

1 8 for three near Dhandhuka and Barvala, and five near 

Barvala. 

1 4 for one village near the port of Bavaliari, and B. 1 

for four near Dholara, one of which was entirely 
waste. 

There was rice in only one village, for which a maximum of 
Bs. 3 was proposed, and for a small amount of garden cultivation 
at the rate of Bs. 10 per water-bag, to be placed permanently 
on the land. The total old assessment for 1855-56 came to 
Bs. 59,614, and fell to 41,628, a reduction of 30 per cent. The 
new assessment was Bs. 15,800, or 27i per cent, below the ave¬ 
rage revenue under the division-of-produce system for ten years. 


GOGHA. 

There were only four Jclullsd villages in the subdivision of 
Gogha (Gogo), for which revised rates were proposed in 1858 
and sanctioned in 1859. The markets were the seaports of 
Gogha and Bhaunagar. There had been revisions of assessment 
in 1839-40 and in 1850-51, in the former of which uniform rates 
were imposed as follows:— 



Dry Crop. 

Garden. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bhekra . . 

12 0 per bigha, or 

2 8 0 per bigha, or 


1 4 5 „ acre 

4 4 0 „ aero 

Khokra Mota 

8 0 „ bigha, or 

2 8 0 „ bigha , or 


15 7 „ acre 

4 4 0 „ .acre 

Karera . 

. 6 0 „ bigha, or 

2 0 0 „ bigha , or 


10 0 „ acre 

3 6 3 „ acre 
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In the latter year the lands were classified into 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd, at the following rates :— 



Dry Crop. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

1st. 

Garden. 

2nd. 

3rd. 


a. 

a. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Bhekra . 

. 13 

11 

8 

3 0 

2 8 

2 0 

Khokra Mota 

. 8 

6 

4 

2 12 

2 8 

2 0 

Karera . 

. 8 

6 

4 

2 8 

2 0 

1 8 

This classification was very faulty, especially in Bhekra. 



Under the latter, cultivation in Bhekra steadily decreased. The 
average assessment for nineteen years was E. 1 4a. 2p. in Bhekra, 
12a. 2p. in Khokra, and 11a. 8p. in Karera. The new maximum 
rates proposed were Es. 3 for Gogha, Es. 2| for Bhekra, which 
was the best placed for markets, and Es. 2 for Khokra and Karera. 
The result was as follows :— 


Gogha . . 

Old Assess¬ 
ment. 

Rs. a. p. 

12 5 4 

New Assess¬ 
ment. 

Rs. a. p. 
20 0 0 

Average 
19 Years. 
Rs. a. p. 

New- 
Average. 
Rs. a. p. 

Assessment 
on Waste. 
Rs. 

Bhakra . . 

1,038 8 1 

842 4 0 

14 2 

10 3 

185 

Khokra Mota 

. 339 8 8 

308 0 0 

12 2 

11 6 

100 

Karera . . 

830 3 9 

789 0 0 

11 8 

11 8 

330 


There was no rice cultivation in any of the villages. A maximum 
of Es. 5 was proposed for garden lands under wells. 

The Viramgam Taluka, brought under the Eevenue Survey 
settlement in 1857-58, came under revision in 1890. To quote 
the words of the Collector of Ahmadabad, the result of the settle¬ 
ment showed how the imposition of a moderate and equable rate 
of assessment, coupled with the [development of the country by 
the extension of improved means of communication in a district, 
could, during a single generation, more than double the area of 
cultivation and the x*evenue derived from it by Government, even 
among a turbulent and thriftless race, and although the soil, when 
contrasted with that of other parts of the Collectorate, was com¬ 
paratively poor. For revision purposes, the measurement and 
classification of soils carried out at the first settlement were 
tested, and found fairly accurate. Out of 2,232 Survey Fields in 
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which the old measurements were examined, only about 6 per cent, 
were found to be wrong in area beyond 10 per cent.; and in six 
out of sixty-nine villages coming under the revision, classification 
of soil had to be done over again. 

At the time of the first settlement, seventy-eight villages had 
to be dealt with, and the subsequent lapse to Government of two 
alienated villages brought the total to eighty. Eleven of these 
having been included in the new Taluka of Sanand, the remaining 
sixty-nine have come under revision. 

The Taluka has benefited greatly by the extension to it of the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway from Ahmadabad to the town of Viramgam, 
and the construction of branch lines thence to the large salt¬ 
works at Kkaraghora and into Kathiavara. Viramgam has also 
been connected with the station of Mehsana on the Rajputana 
line. The villages on this line, however, are almost entirely 
Talukdari, held by Koli Thakuras of the Chuval. The exceptions 
in the Khalsa villages are in Detroj and four adjoining villages, 
which will contain a new station, and have accordingly been 
raised one class in the new grouping for maximum dry-crop 
rates. Kharaghora and Ogan have been also raised from the 
original third to the new second group ; the former on account of 
the extension of the salt-works having created a market there, and 
its being now the terminus of the branch line from Viramgam, 
and the latter in consequence of its proximity to the station of 
Jaklivada on the Sanand and Ahmadabad line. With these 
exceptions, the original grouping of 1857-58 for maximum rates 
of dry-crop assessment remains as it was. 

The maximum dry-crop rate adopted for this Taluka in that 
year was four annas lower than that of Dholka, on account of its 
greater distance from the market of Ahmadabad, the large area 
of land still waste in it, the generally lower status of the popu¬ 
lation, and the inferiority of their cultivation. Both Talukas 
have now been placed on an equality in this respect, and one 
maximum of Rs. 2 8a. has been adopted, the course of events 
having improved the condition of Viramgam and left Dholka 
behind in the matter of improved means of communication, not¬ 
withstanding the superiority of the soil and water of the latter. 
This improvement has admitted of the maximum rates in the 
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second and third groups of villages being increased by six annas, 
that is, from Es. 1 12a. and Es. 1 8a. respectively to Es. 2 2a. 
and Es. 1 14a. In the fourth group, consisting of two villages 
near the brackish lake of the Nal, the soil of which is much im¬ 
pregnated with salt, the original maximum of Es. 1 4a. has been 
retained. These villages are remote, and have not profited by 
the railways. It will be seen by the following figures that the 
result anticipated by the Settlement Officer in 1857-58 from the 
settlement has been amply realised:— 


1857-58 . 

1888-89 . 

Increase . 


Occupied Acres. 

71,989 

146,088 

74,099 


Assessment in Rs. 

77,354 

1,56,498 


79,139 


or 

102*7 per cent. 


or 

102*3 per cent. 


Other facts prove that the increased receipts from the Govern¬ 
ment land revenue are in no way oppressive to the holders of 
land. In the two years preceding the revision, in which the 
rainfall was unusually scanty, there were issued respectively 124 
and 524 notices of sale of occupancy rights in land, in consequence 
of failure to pay the revenue, the number in 1886-87 having been 
only twenty-one, but of these actual distraint only took place in 
two and three cases. That the value of land under the Survey 
settlement is large is proved by returns of sales under the orders 
of the Civil Courts, and of mortgages and leases given by the 
Deputy Superintendent of the Survey. Por the five years 1884-85 
to 1888-89, under the first of these heads, the average proportion 
the highest sums realised bore to the Government assessment was 
34*46, under the second 114*19 (of mortgages with possession of 
land 179), and under the third 22*74. 

The statistics of population, &e., during the period of the 
settlement are equally favourable as to the result of the introduc¬ 
tion of the new system. It must at the same time be remembered 
that the value of agricultural produce has very largely increased, 
and the opening of railways and establishment of cotton factories 
in the Taluka have given a stimulus to labour and thrown a good 
deal of money into the country. Population has increased by over 
VOL. I. 5 
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50 per cent., houses by 35 per cent., carts by 77 per cent., and 
ploughs by 58 per cent. The number of sheep and goats is very 
greatly in excess of that of 1857-58, this being probably due to 
increased facilities for export to Bombay and other large markets. 
On the other hand, agricultural cattle and cows and buffaloes have 
decreased, such decrease being due, as in other districts, to the 
expansion of cultivation and decrease of area of waste land, over 
which numbers of useless animals in former days enjoyed free 
pasturage. 

During the thirty years’ currency of the settlement, the number 
of wells rose from 384 to 799 (108 per cent.), a sure sign of the 
prosperity of the people, especially when it is considered that very 
little of the w r ater procurable is sweet, and much of it very 
brackish. In the same period 2,096 acres of ordinary dry-crop 
land have been converted into Icidri , or rice-beds. The amount of 
capital thus invested in improvements, for the benefit of themselves 
and their successors, by the cultivators, is a proof that the people 
are sensible of the value of the concession to them, under the sys¬ 
tem, that they will derive the full value of their own expenditure. 
That they fully appreciate the increased facilities they now enjoy 
for access to other than local markets is shown by the growth of 
the area under cotton, an exportable product, from 32’56 per cent, 
of the whole cultivated area in 1877-78 to 51 *17 at the present 
time. 

The average increase of assessment under the revision for the 
four groups of villages respectively came to 36|, 33, 31and 67 
per cent.; but these were, by the orders of Government, all 
brought clown in the application of the rates, so as not to exceed 
the 33 per cent, allowed by the rules, by remitting, during the 
currency of the new settlement, the whole of the subsoil water- 
rates proposed to be substituted for the rates for water-bag, 
leviable under the original settlement on irrigated lands, and by 
a reduction of rates in the two poor villages of the fourth group. 
One village was subsequently lowered from the second to the third 
group, and sanction accorded to the new settlement for thirty 
years under the Survey rules from 1888-89. One departure 
appears to have been allowed from the usual terms of-settlement, 
in only giving occupants the usufruct in place of proprietary right 
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in fruit trees in their occupancies, in consequence of the temp¬ 
tation held out to them, by the great demand for railway sleepers, 
to cut down trees and sell the wood for that purpose. It may he 
found advisable to relax this order in practice by allowing the 
local authorities to permit the felling of trees on the condition of 
two or three trees being raised in place of every old tree cut 
down. 


DASKROHI. 

The Taluka of Daskrohi, in which Ahmadfibad itself is situated, 
came under revision in 1889. The original settlement was spread 
over several years, owing to wrong classification of rice lands in 
the first instance; to the difficulty of fixing a permanent assess¬ 
ment on lands on the banks of the Sabarmati River, which were 
liable to be washed away or to deteriorate in value in consequence 
of the erosive action of floods; and to other causes. The final 
guarantee for thirty years permanency of settlement appears not 
to have been given until 1866. 

It consisted, in 1860-61, of 119 villages, and had transferred to 
it in 1867 twenty-nine from the Taluka of Jetalpur, which lay 
immediately to its south. Of these, one was subsequently granted 
in inctm to the family of Gajanand Yishal, for his services during 
the Mutiny of 1857 ; eleven were handed over to the new Taluka 
of Sanand; twelve, of which the lands were intermixed, were 
amalgamated into one ; and one, consisting of lands situated 
within the walls of the town of Ahmadabad, was specially settled 
in 1881. Deducting these twenty-five, there remained four, which, 
with the original 119, made up the 128 finally brought under 
revision. 

Daskrohi is favourably situated in being close to the large 
market of Ahmadabad, now an important railway centre, and in 
having a second railway station, Barejri, within its limits. It 
contains much superior soil of the gorciru or white description, 
and its bhata , alluvial land on the banks of the river, is particularly 
fertile. Owing to these circumstances, it bears, with one excep¬ 
tion, the highest assessment in the Collectorate, the original dry- 
crop maximum of Es. 3 12a. having now been raised to Es. 4 4a. 

5 * 
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For revision purposes, the measurements in 117 villages and the 
classification of soils in 111 were found sufficiently accurate to be 
confirmed. In three villages the measurements were made over 
again in consequence of errors being discovered, and in three more 
on account of changes through the action of the river, and of 
Survey fields having been appropriated to building and railway 
purposes. Errors were found in the original classification suffi¬ 
ciently large to condemn it in four villages, and portions of three 
others ; whilst four more had to be re-classified owing to changes 
in Survey fields, as in the case of the re-measured villages. Special 
assessment, varying according to subsoil water advantages, has 
been substituted for existing assessment on wells, and special 
extra assessment has been imposed on lands which are irrigable 
from wells on the river bank that have an unfailing supply of 
sweet water. Extra rates have also been put on rice lands under 
a small irrigation work in the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad, 
carried out at the expense of the State. 

The Taluka has benefited greatly since the settlement of 1860, 
from the marked rise in the value of agricultural produce and the 
establishment of railway communication, which has tended to 
constitute the town of Ahmadtibad the largest market in the Pro¬ 
vince of Gujarat. Its progress has not been so marked as that of 
Viramgam, there having been less room for expansion in it than 
in the latter comparatively more backward Taluka. It has, how¬ 
ever, been substantial, as shown by the population having increased 
by 25 per cent., tiled houses by 26*3 (accompanied by a diminution 
of 6 per cent, in thatched houses), carts by 16'5, and ploughs by 
21*3 per cent. The increase in the number of agricultural cattle 
by 4 per cent, points to more thorough cultivation, whilst the 
diminution in cattle of other kinds, and sheep and goats, is no 
doubt due to contraction of area of pasturage. The difference 
between the area of land in occupation in 1860 and in 1887-88, 
which amounted to 27,540 acres, or 27'7 per cent., has kept pace 
with the increase in population and houses, whilst the sinking of 
740 new w r ells, and the repairing of 1,570 formerly in bad order, 
show that agricultural capital is being invested in the soil, for 
which the existence of subsoil water in unlimited quantities and 
within a reasonable depth of the surface affords ample scope. A 
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further proof of such investment lies in the conversion of over 
5,000 acres of dry-crop into rice land in the course of the Survey 
lease. That the agriculturists are disposed to take advantage of 
other facilities for getting larger returns from their lands is, 
moreover, shown by their having so far overcome their religious 
prejudices as to purchase nearly 7,500 cart-loads of the night-soil 
of the town converted into poudrette . Statistics connected with 
the sale, mortgage, and leasing of lands prove that the occupancy 
ri^ht has acquired a considerable saleable value. In the three 
years preceding the revision, the sale of 830 acres of revenue¬ 
paying land fetched Es.84,858, or over 25| years’assessment; 
202 acres were leased at nearly treble their assessment; and 582| 
acres were mortgaged for about twenty-eight times the Govern¬ 
ment rental. 

Not much change has been made in/the grouping of the villages 
for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, nearness to or distance 
from the market of Ahmadabad having been in both original and 
revision settlements the chief factors taken into consideration. 
There are still six groups with maxima of from Es. to Es. 3, 
in place of from Es. 3 12a. to Es. 2J. The general result is an 
increase of Es. 62,842, or about 22 per cent, on the rental of 
Government occupied land. This is a very moderate enhance¬ 
ment when it is considered that a large income from lands formerly 
assessed as garden has been foregone, and considerable loss to the 
revenue has been caused by alluvial lands on the river-banks 
having been washed away. The percentage increase in the 
different groups varies from 10 per cent, in the first to 50^ in 
the sixth class, and is, as was to be expected, in inverse ratio to 
the area of garden lands in each, on which the old well assessment 
has been remitted under the new system of taxation according to 
subsoil water advantages. The alluvial soil in and on the banks 
of the Sabarmati and other rivers has been assessed, in conse- 
seqnence of its superior natural fertility and water privileges, at 
special rates, averaging about Rs. 7 2a. j^er acre. 

The proprietary right in all fruit trees standing on occupied 
lands has been granted to the occupants according to the Survey 
rules. 
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DHANDHUKA. 

The settlement of the twelve Ich&lsd or directly-managed 
Government villages in the Dkaadhuka Taluka, carried out in 
1857-58 and 1858-59, has now been revised. To these may be 
added a new settlement in one village, formerly held under the 
Talukdari tenure, that has lately lapsed to Government. Thirteen 
villages are thus included in the last settlement. The work in 
the original measurement and classification of soils was found to 
require but little correction. The difference in area under the two 
was very trifling—a little over 33 acres only out of 88,953. Sucli 
was the case also in the matter of classification of soils, which are 
almost all of an equal quality of black, suited to the growth of 
wheat and cotton, the area under these crop>s being respectively 
25 and 401- per cent, of the whole. The Taluka has profited little 
in the course of the Survey lease from improvement in its means 
of communication, only the town of Kanpur in the west having 
within its limits a station of the Wudhwan and Bhaunagar Kail- 
way. Dhandhuka is still the chief market, while that at Dholera 
has fallen off, partly in consequence of much cotton now finding 
its way to Bombay via Bhaunagar instead of by Dholera, and 
partly from the silting up of the creek at the latter port, which 
has removed the place of shipment about two miles farther from 
the town. Kanpur has, of course, risen in importance from having 
a railway station, and its maximum rate of assessment has been 
proportionately increased, as will be seen hereafter. The roads in 
the Taluka are pretty much in the same condition as they were. 
It lies out of the way of traffic, and is rarely visited by Europeans 
other than the Civil Staff of the Collectorate. The occupancy 
right in land has acquired a saleable value, but a small one when 
compared with than in the rest of the Collectorate; in the three 
years preceding the revision it realised rather less than eight 
times the Government assessment. This applies to dry-crop land, 
the area under rice and garden cultivation being hardly worth 
consideration. The condition of the occupants of land in Dhan¬ 
dhuka itself is said to have deteriorated of late years, and to be 
no better now than it was nearly thirty years ago. The maximum 
rate of dry-crop assessment in this town, at first introduced ex- 
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perimentally in lien of the old division-of-produce system, was 
found to involve such a large loss of revenue that it was increased 
in 1863 by 60 per cent., that is, from Rs. to Rs. 4; and those 
in Ranpur and three other villages by four annas in each. These 
new rates, with those originally adopted in the remaining seven 
villages, have remained in force up to the time of revision. The 
general result has been an increase of Rs. 4,562, or about 10-i- per 
cent., in the Government revenue; and the trifling remissions that 
have had to he given, with the few cases of distraint and sale of 
occupancy rights for the recovery of rent, show that the assess¬ 
ment has not been beyond the capacity of the land to bear. 
There are unfortunately no means of comparing the statistics of 
population, See., at the commencement and termination of the 
Survey lease, as those formerly collected were burnt some years 
ago in a fire in the Survey Record Office, so that any improvement 
that may have taken place cannot be ascertained. The villages are 
so scattered that there can be no real grouping made of them with 
reference to markets, and the revision of rates has consequently 
resolved itself into one based on a consideration of the circum¬ 
stances of each village. The maximum of Dhandhuka has thus 
been raised from Rs. 4 to Rs. 4|, that of Ranpur from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3, and those in the remainder by four annas, with one excep¬ 
tion, in which the rate of Rs. 1J is maintained. For the village of 
Aniali Kathmf, now settled for the first time, a maximum of 
Rs. 1 12a. per acre has been adopted. The general result has 
been to raise the Government demand on the twelve villages, 
excluding the last mentioned, by 35 ~ per cent., but the increase 
in the individual villages does not exceed the limit laid down by 
the rules. The Resolution of Government, in sanctioning the 
proposqjs, ordered that the general limit of 33 per cent, increase 
should not be exceeded in the .practical application of the rates, 
and gave a guarantee for the permanence of the latter for the 
usual term of thirty years, in opposition to the wish of the 
Revenue Commissioner to sanction them for only fifteen. 

The proprietary right in a few fruit trees in Dhandhuka has 
been given to the occupants of the land in which they are growing. 
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SA'NAND. 

The revision of the original Survey Settlement has now been 
carried out in the villages of this Taluka, which lias been made up, 
since that settlement, of the following villages :— 


20 Kinds a villages formerly in Dholka. 

n 

Daskrohi. 

ii 

Yiramgam, 

5 „ „ 

Jetaipur. 

47 



39 Talukdari and Inami of Dholka and Yiramgam. 

Of the total number of Klialsa villages, only four were more or 
less measured cle ?iovo, in consequence of errors found in the old 
measurement; and out of 2,592 Survey fields tested, the error in 
2,195 was less than 5 per cent. Classification of soils was re-done 
in nine villages, and partially in one, while in thirty-seven the old 
classification was confirmed. There is an increase of about 194 
acres on the original area of 120,555, the disci*epancy between the 
two measurements being thus very trifling. 

In the course of the first; Survey lease the arable dry-crop land 
has increased by about 3,500 acres, whereas the rice and garden 
lands have fallen off to the extent of over 3,000. One reason of 
the great reduction in the latter was the damage done by an un¬ 
usually heavy flood in the Sabarinati river in 1877, reducing the 
revenue from bhrUd alluvial lands from Es. 8,148 to Es. 927 in the 
single village of Ivasandra, and leaving a large area of sand where 
there was formerly flourishing garden cultivation. Eice also 
appears to be a very precarious crop, owing to the uncertainty of 
the rainfall, which, in eleven years out of the seventeen for which 
returns are given, was considerably under the general average of 
about thirty indies in the neighbourhood. Eice is still, however, 
such a favourite crop, that 3,437 acres of dry-crop land have been 
converted into rice-beds. This increase has, no doubt, been 
greatly prompted by the knowledge that the full benefit of the 
improvement is secured by law to the tenant. 

Another fact of an unusual character with regard to the agri- 
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culture of the Taluka is brought to notice in the extension of 
tobacco, grown as a dry crop, from 48 to 743 acres. 

Within the last twenty years the means of communication have 
been greatly improved by the construction of the railway to 
Viramgam, with three stations, one of them at Sanand itself, 
within the limits of the Taluka; a metalled road from Sarkhej in 
the east, passing through Sanand to Viramgam; and a second, 
connecting the Tiiluka with Bavala in Dholka, and thence with 
the port of Dholera, on the Gulf of Cambay, are also of use for 
the conveyance of agricultural produce. Boad-making in a part 
of the country where there is no stone must always be a very 
expensive matter. 

There are many signs of increased material prosperity since the 
introduction of the Survey system. Population has increased by 
nearly 29 per cent., and the number of houses inhabited by them 
by over 20 per cent.; another circumstance with regard to this 
particular being noteworthy, viz., that there has been a diminution 
of thatched tenements to the extent of 67, and an increase of 
substantial tiled houses of 88, per cent. The area of increase in 
actual cultivation has been unusually large, having risen from 
24,494 acres in 1859-60 to 60,629 acres in 1889-90, or 147*5 per 
cent., beiug an increase per head of population from *61 to 1*18. 
A diminution of about 4 per cent, in the proportion that agricul¬ 
turists formerly bore to non-agriculturists proves that, with the 
opening out of the country, a great want is being supplied, viz., 
the establishment of means of livelihood other than agriculture. 
There are now two cotton-spinnmg factories at the town of 
Sanand, whence a good deal of cotton is exported to Surat, 
Bombay, and elsewhere. 

Agricultural cattle have increased by 9*5 per cent., and non- 
agricultural decreased by over 19 per cent., owing, no doubt, to 
the extension of the cultivated and contraction of pasturage area. 
Over 11 per cent, of the Survey fields in the Taluka are, however, 
still unoccupied, which leaves room for the sheep and goats which 
are bred and exported, and have increased by over 1,300 in the 
last thirty years. Carts are reported to have decreased in number, 
but the returns in this respect are considered untrustworthy. On 
the whole, there can be no doubt that this tract of country has 
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greatly improved in prosperity during the Survey lease. The 
opening up of the country by the railroad to Bombay has tended 
to equalise the values of agricultural produce, which are now 
about double of what they were when the first settlement was 
introduced. The value of the occupancy right in land is now con¬ 
siderable ; this is proved by its having fetched, in the years 1884 
to 1888, at forced sales by order of Court, from eleven to nearly 
twenty-three times the amount of the assessment, and having been 
let on lease for from thirty-one to forty-five times that amount, 
whilst in cases of mortgage the returns are equally favourable. 
Contrasting the area in occupation and realisations of revenue in 
1860-61 and 1889-90, the following figures show that the State 
has also benefited:— 

Area under Occupation. Revenue. Per-centage. Increase. 

Acres. Rs. Area. Revenue. 

1860-61 . . 41,404 82,289 

1889-90 . . 60,630 1,09,929 

19,226 27,640 46*4 33*6 

The new grouping of the villages comprised in the present 
Taluka has been carried out correctly with reference to market 
facilities, those near Sanand and Ahmadabad, fourteen in number, 
being in the first group with a maximum dry-crop rate of Es. ; 
a second group of sixteen villages, somewhat farther from market, 
with a maximum of Es. 2.J; a third, of nine villages, with one of 
Es. 2:}-; and two others of four villages, with maxima of Es. 2 
and Es. li respectively. These rates are similar to those of the 
neighbouring villages of Daskrolii, Dholka, and Viramgam already 
noticed. 

The orders of Government with regard to doing away with 
separate water-rates on land under wells, and assessment for sub- 
water facilities, remarked on under the head of Dholka, have been 
duly observed. There now remain for revision in the Ahmad¬ 
abad Collectorate only the Taluka of Par ant ej and the few 
Ich aha villages in the Go glia Taluka. Of the unmixed benefits 
conferred by the introduction of the Eevenue Survey system, both 
on the State and its subjects, there can be no doubt. The cum¬ 
brous methods of realising the land revenue inherited from our 
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Native predecessors, or others but little better invented by the 
early Collectors, some of which have been described above— 
methods under which there was no proper safeguard against em¬ 
bezzlement of the dues of the State, and the ryots were hindered 
from improving their own condition by fear of extra taxation of 
capital and labour they might invest—have been done awrny with. 
The day has gone by when a cultivator accustomed to the old 
division-of-produce system could say, as was actually said to the 
writer of this history some forty years ago, that the land would 
produce nothing more, its fertility having been destroyed by the 
dragging of iron chains over it. There has been substituted for 
this and equally uncivilized plans of revenue collection the simple 
Survey tenure, under which a really valuable property has been 
secured for the occupants, and the State has been saved from the 
possibility of fraud, except by the inconceivable combination of 
the whole staff of a Collectorate. The rapid increase of population 
and agricultural capital and stock, the development of agriculture* 
and the ease with which the Land Revenue is collected when 
compared with the constant remissions that had to he given, and 
the balances left outstanding in former years, have been amply 
proved in the foregoing pages; and the following summary for 
the Talukas hitherto brought under revision of the revenue at the 
commencement and end of the first Survey lease, shows the extent 
to which the State has benefited by the liberal policy pursued:— 


Taluka. 

Land Revenue 
at Settlement. 

Land Revenue 
at Revision. 

Increase 


Rs. 

Rs. 

per cent. 

Dholka . . 

. 1,52,832 

1,92,112 

25*7 

Sanand . . 

. 1,09,929 

1,40,541 

27*5 

Viramgaui . 

77,354 

1,56,493 

102*3 

Daskrohi . . 

. 2,85,381 

3,52,217 

23*4 

Dhandhuka . 

47,926 

64,809 

35*2 
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KHEDA (KAIRA). 


The district or Collcctorate of Kheda lies between 22° 15' 25" 
and 23° 10' N. Lat.., and 72° 33' 40" and 73° 0' 27" E. Long., and 
has a total area of about 1,600 square miles. It lies to the north¬ 
east of the Gulf of Cambay, and east and south-east of the 
Ahmadabad Colleetorate. As a whole, it is the richest and most 
densely populated portion of the Bombay Presidency, the popula¬ 
tion averaging nearly 490 souls to the square mile. It consists 
of seven Talukas, commencing on the north, near Parantej in 
Ahmadabad, with Kapadvanj, and running to the south and 
south-east with Thasra, Mekmadabad, Nadiad (Eeriad), Matar, 
Anand, and Borsad. On the south and east it is bounded by the 
Mahi (Myhee) river, which flows into the Gulf of Cambay at the 
town of that name. The Talukas of Borsad and Anand are much 
intermixed with Gaikvari and Cambay (Khambat) territory, and 
on the west the Colleetorate is for a short distance separated from 
that of Ahmadabad by the S<ibarmati river, which also joins the 
Gulf of Cambay at its head. 

The territories composing the present Colleetorate of Kheda 
(or Kaira, as it is more generally called) came under British 
rule partly in 1802-3 and partly in 1817. It has already been 
stated, under the heading of the Ahmadabad Colleetorate, that 
the subdivisions of Dholka, Dkandkuka, and Gogha were included 
in Kheda until the eastern and western zillahs (districts) north 
of the Myhee river were constituted in 1818. The early history 
of those subdivisions having been sketched under the former, our 
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attention may now be confined to the territory comprised in 
Kheda proper, as it exists at tlie present day. There has been 
little change in it since the commencement. For about three 
years from 1830 the subdivision of Kapadvanj was transferred to 
Ahmadabad when Kheda was made a Sub-collectorate, but it was 
re-included in the latter when it regained its former consequence 
as a full Collector’s charge in 1833. The territories ceded in 1803 
were, in addition to Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Gogha, mentioned 
above, the fort and town of Kheda, and the present subdivisions 
of Nadiad (Neriad), Matar, and Mahundha from the Gaikvar, 
and some villages round Napad from the Peshva. In 1817 the 
Gaikvar also ceded Mehmadabad, Alina, Thasra, Antroli, and 
half of Petlad and the country subordinate to it, to provide pay¬ 
ment for additional subsidiary forces ; and Kapadvanj and Bhalaj 
were exchanged for Bijapur in Northern Gujarat, the administra¬ 
tion of the latter proving inconvenient in consequence of the 
lawlessness of its inhabitants. Petlad was subsequently re¬ 
transferred to the Gaikvar, and the Collectorate now consists of 
the seven subdivisions of Kapadvanj, Thasra, Mehmadabad, 
Matar, Nadiad, Anand, and Borsad, the most fertile and densely 
populated portion of the Province. With the exception of a few 
towards the Sabarmati held by some of the Kasbatis of Dholka, 
there is no class of villages exactly corresponding with those in 
the Talukdari estates in Ahmadabad. In the south-eastern 
corner of the district, however, on the bank of the Myhee, there- 
are a good many held by petty Koli chiefs which have always 
paid the same rentals since the introduction of British rule, and 
have preserved their independence even more than the Mehvasi 
holders in the north-east of Ahmadabad. There are two other 
classes of villages peculiar to this Collectorate, viz., those held by 
the Maliks in Thasra, and the Narvadari, the constitution of 
which is coparcenary and very similar to that of the Bhagdari 
villages in Bharuch. The former consists of twenty-seven vil¬ 
lages, originally granted rent-free by Mahmud Begada, Sultan of 
Gujarat, to certain Mussulman soldiers of the Malik tribe for 
their valour at the siege of Pavagad in the Panch Mahals in the 
year 1483. This rent-free tenure, after lasting for over 200 
years, was encroached upon by the Mahrattas, and, after various 
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changes of fortune, even after the commencement of British rule, 
it was finally settled that the Maliks should be allowed to hold 
the lands cultivated by themselves in 1819 rent-free, and on the 
remainder receive a share varying in different villages from 
seven-sixteenths to nine-sixteenths of the revenue, according to 
the Survey rates, which were to he administered by Government 
officers. Village accountants appointed by the Maliks were to be 
paid by Government. 

For the first five years of British rule the subdivisions of this 
Oollectorate were farmed out to the Desais and Amins. This 
system was succeeded for some time by leases of their own vil¬ 
lages being given to the Patels; but as it was found that no 
true account of the revenues could be thus obtained, a scheme of 
setting up competitors to them was resorted to, and villages to 
some extent were leased out to the highest bidders. In the mean¬ 
time, however, village accountants had been gradually introduced 
and more accurate information thus obtained, which enabled the 
Collector to protect the ryots from over-exactions on the part of 
the farmers, as well as effect other important improvements in 
administration, such as relieving them from the necessity of pro¬ 
viding a banker’s security, for which heavy interest was de¬ 
manded, for their revenue payments. This paved the way 
towards the adoption of the rctyatvciri system of direct dealing 
with individual cultivators, until, in 1820, 370 out of 560 villages 
were so managed. In Mr. Elphiustone’s Minute of 1821 on the 
Ahmadabad and Kheda Colleetorates, strong disapproval was 
expressed of the plan of giving farms to strangers, but that of 
farming to the Patels of villages was considered less objectionable. 
The latter was not unpopular among the people themselves, but 
it had the disadvantage that Patels were not generally in pos¬ 
session of capital, as most stranger farmers would be. The 
Collector, moreover, would probably not be so careful to watch 
its operation as in the case of a farmer, and abuses might continue 
for a long time without discovery if the Patel could manage to 
stifle inquiry, as he could do more easily than a stranger. The 
chief argument in favour of a rayatv&ri settlement, on the other 
hand, was that there would be no one to share the produce of the 
soil but the State and the ryot himself. The objections to it 
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were that it tended to lessen the influence of the Patels and dis¬ 
organize the system of village government, the value of which had 
lately been rated so highly. It would also entail on the Collector 
a great deal of inquiry into details; but, if farming gave less 
trouble, it was because the Collector neglected those very inquiries 
which formed an important part of his duty. It certainly exposed 
Government to a greater risk of loss of revenue than farming; 
but if this loss were not so great as to derange the finances 
generally, it was better that Government should suffer than the 
ryot. The narm- system, where the Patidars (sharers) were 
numerous, had many of the advantages of the rayrttudri without 
risk of loss to Government, as the ryots were guarded against 
over-exaction by being able to move away to other villages. The 
inconvenience of it was that; as long as one sharer was badly off, 
the revenue of the others could not be raised, however much their 
circumstances might have improved; and, on the other hand, 
remission could not be granted to a sharer in disti*ess, because all 
the rest had a. right to participate in what was given. It provided 
safeguards against over-assessment under a rapacious Government, 
but was also a bar to tho just claims of the State. 

On the whole, the Minute gave a preference to leases to Patels 
to the exclusion of strangers. The terms of the leases should be 
moderate 1 , and tho payments of each ryot fixed with simplicity 
and at a low rate. They might be given for five years, if security 
were given for payment of a heavy penalty if the villages were not 
found in prosperous condition, at the expiration of the leases. 
Under such conditions the only profit to the Patel would bo from 
tho cultivation of now land, and he would be answerable for the 
ryots’ defaults. .A. modification of this plan might be to settle 
with each ryot for five years, and to farm out the waste lands to 
die Patels. These proposals applied to tumja (simple) villages,, 
and in Narva or Patidari villages leases might also be given for 
similar periods, after tho liability of alienated lands to assess¬ 
ment had been inquired into and disposed of. In tho meanwhile 
there was no objection to the grant of Mirvd or gradually increas¬ 
ing leases in villages capable of improvement by fresh cultivation, 
in which success would depend on introducing new cultivators. 
These would be safe from ill-treatment for tbe first few years, and 
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could afterwards protect themselves by written agreements. A 
regular Survey assessment was strongly approved where inquiry 
showed that the present assessments were unequal in particular 
instances, a reform in which would not unsettle the country 
generally. The proceedings of Panchayats entrusted with the 
task of revision should, however, be minutely supervised by the 
Collector. The assessment of alienated land should be approached 
cautiously on account of the distress that would be caused to- 
individuals by any large measure of resumption, and of the 
difficulty of detailed inquiries; but excessive assessment on talpat 
(Government) lands might at all events fairly be placed on the 
alienated lands held together with them. 

These alienated lands were of the same nature as those desci'ibed 
in other parts of Gujarat, and as with regard to them a similar 
compromise was finally effected as in Surat, by their titles being 
confirmed and new deeds granted on payment of quit-rents 
varying in amount according to the nature of their tenure, further 
detailed notice of the subject here is unnecessary. In the Kheda 
Collectorate, however, the practice of indirectly assessing such 
lands to the State revenue, even in ISTarvadari villages not 
directly managed by Government officers, was from the first 
carried to a greater extent than elsewhere. This practice is 
alluded to in the concluding sentence of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
Minute quoted above, and was known by the name of vetd. A 
person having a holding comprising both Government land and 
alienated had a much heavier assessment than it would fairly 
bear imposed on the former in consideration of the latter held with 
it rent-free or paying only a quit-rent, and a distinct provision was 
made in the old Bombay Revenue Regulation XVII. of 1827, Sec. 
iv., cl. 4, by which such excess of assessment could be placed on the 
land enjoyed without being assessed or assessed below its value. 

• The detailed measurement of the Collectorate in the years 
1820 to 1826 was made no more use of here than in the other 
Gujarat Collectorates, the revenue up to the time of the Revenue 
Survey settlement having always been collected according to 
dsrd or estimated bigJias; nor was any inquiry held, as was 
done by Col. Monier Williams in Bharuch, into the titles of 
alienated lands. 
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In Kheda, as elsewhere, the influence of the Hereditary Officers 
•ceased as soon as the practice of farming the revenue to them 
was discontinued, a course rendered practicable by the accumula¬ 
tion of detailed information on revenue matters by means of 
village accountants. This was not accomplished in a day, nor 
without opposition on the part of those officers and the Patels at 
•their instigation. In 1814-15, for instance, the Bhats of Matar, 
a caste of bards who bore a semi-sacred character and had been 
in the habit of providing security for the payment of village 
revenues, murdered two of their women to intimidate the officers 
of Government from appointing village accountants; and the 
Patels of JSTadhid had to be superseded by the Collector, for 
opposition to the direct management he considered it advisable 
to introduce, some of them being even punished as criminals for 
conspiracy. By tact and perseverence, however, confidence was 
gradually inspired, and the revenues of the district steadily 
increased. A number of Narva villages, in which that system 
had broken down in consequence of over-assessment and general 
mismanagement, were restored to their proprietors under their 
old tenure, and antiquated methods of assessment, according to 
crop-rates and payment of plough-tax and other money cesses, 
were by degrees superseded by fixed rates upon the big ha assessed 
by Panchayats throughout the Collectorate. This was entirely in 
accordance with the orders of the Court of Directors, who as early 
as 1818 sent out instructions that, “in place of ryots’ contribu¬ 
tions being regulated by the computed value of a certain propor¬ 
tion of each crop, the average quantity and value of the produce 
for a term of years should be made the standard of value of the 
Government share, and the money value of this considered the 
maximum demand. All increase in production, from whatever 
causes arising, was to be the exclusive property of the ryots, 
subject to repayment of any advances made to them.” This wise 
and liberal policy was never lost sight of in Kheda, hut steadily 
pursued, much to the credit of successive Collectors, however 
rough and ready were the means they adopted to carry it into 
effect, from time to time, through the instrumentality of juries of 
experts. 

In 1814-15 the villages held by the Thakor of Bkaunagar wore 
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declared liable to have their rentals increased, like other Talukdari 
estates in Dhandhuka and Gogha in the Gaikvar’s territories in 
Kathiaviid. It was clearly proved by ancient rent-rolls of both 
subdivisions that the rentals of the Chief had fluctuated from 
time to time both upwards and downwards, and from one of the 
former, dated ninety years previously, it appeared that at that 
time the estate liad been assessed Its. 27,000 a year higher. The 
Collector believed that the subsequent decrease was entirely due 
to the venality, remissness, or imbecility of Native officials. Ho 
considered that the Es. 18,000 added to the rental were far below 
what the State had a right to demand, viz. the equivalent of 
one-third o£ the gross produce, and saw no reason why JBhau- 
nagar should pay what was estimated to be only 15 per cent, of: 
the revenues while the inferior Grassias paid as much as 25. 

The effect of the punishment inflicted on the Patels of Nadiad 
and the introduction of direct Government management into that 
subdivision appears to have been marked. Its revenue at the 
cession had been calculated at Es. 1,75,000, but the area of 
cultivation had been found by survey to be considerably in excess 
of the estimate, and the revenue had now reached Es. 2,62,263. 
The item of village expenses in the Collectorate was at this time 
carefully inquired into, and reduced from Es. 23,948 to Es. 5,863. 
Inquiries were also instituted into the necessity for the large 
establishment of hereditary District Eevenue Officers in Nadi ad, 
consisting of seven principal and three inferior Desiiis, a Muz- 
moondar (district accountant), and three Amm Patels. The 
services of the Desais appear to have been at once dispensed with 
as useless. 

In addition to the territorial changes involved in the Province 
of Gujarat in the formation of the new Collectorates of Ahmad- 
abad and Kbeda, and the consolidation of Bharuch, inconsequence 
of the various cessions and exchanges of portions of country that 
took place in 1817-18, a considerable modification was made in 
the duties of the Collectors of Land Revenue by the transfer of 
the management of the Land Customs, which had up to that time 
been in their hands, to the Collector of Sea Customs. 

In 1818-19, with reference to the wish expressed by the Court 
of Directors that ryots* payments should be fixed on a considera- 
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tion of the average produce 0 f a series of years, the Collector 
reported on the impossibility of acquiring such information, and 
urged that any sudden change of system in the direction of a 
permanent settlement was unadvisable. All that was required, 
he considered, to complete the prosperity of the district was to 
grant proprietary rights to the cultivators themselves or village 
shareholders (Narvadars), but not in any way to create Zamindari 
rights, as had been done in other parts of India. As the revision 
of assessments by Panchayats had been found productive of mis¬ 
chievous effects through the absence of efficient supervision of 
their proceedings, Government at this time issued orders that no 
general measure of the kind should be carried out except under 
the close personal inspection of the Collectors and their Assist¬ 
ants. With regard to the granting of leases, orders were issued 
that none should be given to single farmers except m the case of 
villages that had declined in prosperity and required the expendi¬ 
ture of large capital to reinstate them. It would be less objection¬ 
able to grant them to single Patels in large directly-managed 
(sewjci) villages, but as it would tend to cut off direct communica¬ 
tion between the ryots and the Collector, and divert profits to the 
Patels, it was undesirable to grant such leases; existing laws 
were not, however, to be disturbed. The same course might be 
followed in the case of leases of their own holdings already 
given to individual ryots, but they were as a rule unadvisable, as 
the losses of unsuccessful ryots fell, in consequence of their want 
of capital, on Government, while successful ones kept all their 
profits to themselves. There would be no objection to granting 
them in sharehold villages, where most of the people belonged to 
the Patidari or shareholding class, as soon as it had been ascertained 
where there was any alienated land that could be brought under 
assessment. In the case of leases proposed to he given to indi¬ 
vidual ryots, it should first he ascertained that no change, how¬ 
ever moderate and gradual, was required to remove inequality of 
assessment. When this had been done, leases for five years 
might be granted to Patidars where they much exceeded ordinary 
ryots in numbers. 

In 1823 the Company’s divided jurisdiction with the Peshva 
in Pitlad was exchanged for the Gaikvar’s rights in the town of 

6 * 
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Umret, and Pithid has since that time remained entirely subject 
to the latter power. To prevent harshness in individual cases on 
the resumption and assessment of alienated lands, leave was 
granted to continue the exemptions during the lifetime of exist¬ 
ing holders. In the case of lands held by Bluits, Brahmins, and 
members of the turbulent classes, a moderate quit-rent was to be 
imposed, liable to increase after twenty years. Half-yearly reports 
were to be made of what had been done, to enable Government 
to check any harshness in the proceedings of the local authorities. 

In 1824 a considerable burden was removed from Kumavisdars 
and other Native Revenue Officers by their being released from 
the obligation to provide the security of bankers for their good 
conduct, and being allowed to give the security of other re- 
sj^ectable individuals. 

In 1826 the following rules were issued for the revision of 
assessments in the Kheda Collectorate:— 

1st.—If there had been an increase of revenue in a village 
since the introduction of British rule, any increase arising from 
enhanced assessments should be reduced, unless the Collector 
were fully persuaded it was not too high to afford a liberal sub¬ 
sistence to the ryots. If: the increase had arisen from extension 
of cultivation, the opportunity should be taken advantage of to 
lighten the assessment without loss to Government by lowering 
all old rates that appeared to press heavily on the ryots. 

2nd.—The same rule should be observed when a settlement was 
made with Patels. It should also be ascertained whether the 
cajjital invested in improvements had diminished. If so, it 
would clearly discourage the carrying out of improvements; and 
in fixing assessments care should be taken to give due con¬ 
sideration to the equitable claims of the Patels, particularly in 
co-shared villages, where, owing to their division into shares, the 
revenue might still continue to be paid. 

3rd.—Where no increase of revenue had occurred under British 
rule, such would probably be traceable to the rates being too 
high, or there being no room left for extension of cultivation. In 
the former case the rates might be lowered at once, and in the 
latter, after the necessary reductions had been made, a guarantee 
might be given for the permanency of the rates for ten years. 
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In 1829 it was reported to the Court of Directors that their 
instructions with regard to assessing land on a correct estimate 
of its general value, and not with reference to that of each par¬ 
ticular crop raised, had been carried out to some extent in Kheda. 
The Collectors were ordered to send in their annual revenue reports 
by August, and in making the settlement for each year to hold in 
deposit all increase over the settlement of the previous year pend¬ 
ing the orders of Government. When remissions had to be granted, 
collections were to be made only provisionally. 

In answer to observations from the Court of Directors, Govern¬ 
ment reported that in Pitlad, where the assessments had been 
found to be too high, the extent of each ryot’s holding and his 
payments had been clearly laid down with reference to his circum¬ 
stances and the average produce of his land, the old payments 
being revised where necessary, and leases for from seven to 
eleven years granted. This referred chiefly to Kunbis, Patidars, 
and other respectable classes, but it w'as hoped the prejudices 
of other classes against leases would be gradually overcome. 
Leases to Patels were not altogether objectionable, as the Court 
seemed inclined to think; they preserved the Patels’ legitimate 
influence, and indirectly guaranteed against increase of assess¬ 
ment any ryots who had not taken leases. The Court’s objection 
had probably arisen from an idea that leases given to them would 
give them too much influence; but such was not the case, as they 
had now no control over the ryots’ assessments and cultivation, 
and the provisions of Chap, vi., Keg. XVII., 1827, would prevent 
all exercise of undue power ou their part. 

In this year the system was introduced of taking payment from 
the ryots by instalments, accordiug to the prevalent crops, without 
requiring them to provide a banker’s security. Their best inte¬ 
rests were thus protected without injustice to those of the Patels. 
What was insecure and nominal under Native rule had now 
become real, and private property in the land would soon be 
created. In Narvadari villages shares that had lapsed in the 
times of misrule had been offered again on low leases, and many 
had been re-established. All proprietary and other rights were 
being preserved inviolate, and it was hoped that by the pro¬ 
tection thus afforded to all, prosperity would he increased and 
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a class of wealthy landlords be raised. What does not appear to 
have been sufficiently taken into consideration was the rapid in¬ 
crease of population and its pressure upon the soil. 

At different times endeavours were made to encourage the 
production of various kinds of valuable crops by imposing lower 
rates of assessment on the lands in which they were raised. This 
deviation from the rule of political economy that “ a demand will 
always create a supply ” has invariably resulted in failure, as was 
to be expected. The cultivation of hemp in the Konkan, and of 
Bourbon and other exotic varieties of cotton in Gujarat, was thus 
promoted for many years, but finally abandoned. Similarly, in 
this year the cultivation of sugar-cane in Xheda was directed to 
be encouraged by the offer of low rates of assessment. 

In 1826 a Eeport on the subdivision of Hadiad was submitted 
to Government showing the progress of its revenue under British 
administration and previously. The following is a summary of 
the Report. Under the Gaikvar it was farmed to the Desais, and 


yielded as follows :— 

Rs. Rs. 

1802 . . . 2,42,596 1806 . . . 2,33,701 

1803 . . . 2,32,428 1807 . . . 2,34,601 

1804 . . . 2,32,901 1808 . . . 2,37,858 

1805 . . , 2,32,901 1809 . . . 2,44,136 

In the following year it was taken under British management, 
and annual settlements made with the Patels for five years, 
as below:— 

Rs. Rg. 

1810 . . . 2,38,785 1813 . . . 2,56,774 

1811 . . . 2,48,065 1814 . . . 2,60,409 

1812 . . . 2,51,744 


In 1815 (Sumwut 1872) the Tahiti (village accountant) Regula¬ 
tion was introduced, but it was not effectually carried out till 
three years afterwards. Its effect up to that time was to increase 
the revenue by Rs. 18,000, so that the average in the first five years 
of its operation came to Rs. 2,99,815. By 1826 it was reported 
that the settlements in almost the whole of the Collectorate were 
made with the Patels of villages. Police regulations had been 
introduced, and arrangements made with the Mehvasi chiefs, so 
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that there had been an increase in cultivation to the extent of 
25,320 bighas . Endeavours were being made to improve the con¬ 
dition of the country in various ways, as by the re-establishment 
of the Narv<id<iri system in villages in which shares had fallen 
through, by giving gradually-increasing leases to admit of the 
cultivation being brought up to its former level, and by the 
reform of such abuses as that found to exist in Mehmadabad, 
where, at the commencement of the cultivating season, the ryots 
were not allowed to go out with their ploughs until they had 
agreed to cultivate a certain quantity of land. 

A Report of this year describes the general Revenue system of 
the Collectorate in the following terms:— 

There were only 97 senja (directly-managed) to 437 Narva- 
dari villages. In the latter the village lands, as well as the 
houses, are divided among the different shares. The leading 
member in each share is looted on as its proprietor, and is re¬ 
sponsible for its revenue, the whole of the sharers being similarly 
answerable for the total demand on the village. The first shares 
established under Native rule were formed capriciously or by 
tyrannical orders. (This is contrary to the general tradition, 
according to whic-h the shares in such villages were formed by the 
members of a family dividing the land among themselves ac¬ 
cording to the Hindoo laws of inheritance ; and the division was 
fairly made in consequence of their intimate acquaintance with 
the productive qualities of the soil.) Under British rule en¬ 
deavours had been constantly directed to equalising the shares 
according to the capabilities of the land. The division was into 
rupees, pagris (turbans), annas, &c., according to the custom of 
each village. Sub-tenants made their own agreements as to the 
money-rents or share of produce they were to pay for their lands ; 
but where a money-rate per bigha had been established, it could 
not be increased without the Collector’s permission, as the Nar- 
vadars’ own payments were regulated by it. In most Narva 
villages there was a certain amount of majmun or common land, 
which was separately administered, to provide for village charges, 
service lands, <fcc. (The lands of a lapsed share were, however, 
not infrequently thrown into the majmun , and their produce 
enjoyed in common by the whole of the sharers.) 
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In tlie senja, or non-shared villages, several systems were m 
existence. The first was a simple rate per bigha, fixed according 
to the quality of the soil (aval, (Idem, or silem, 1st, 2nd, or 3rd) r 
the crop, and the caste of the cultivator. Byots in villages man¬ 
aged on this system were, as a rule, not so substantial as those 
in Narva or IcJidtdbancli villages. 

The second was the Muitdbaruli , in which, after rates per bigha 
had been fixed in a similar manner, ryots became responsible for 
their entire holdings, whether these were cultivated or waste. 
This tended to encourage improvements more than the first, as 
the benefit of them was secured to the cultivator. 

The third was the vein. A certain quantity of land was set 
apart as void, say fifty high as. Of this a cultivator might have a 
holding of only a single bigha. or part of a bigha , and this was 
heavily assessed in consideration of the alienated land, such as 
vechdnia , g crania, Ac., held together with it rent free or lightly 
assessed. Cesses were; sometimes imposed in addition to the rate 
on the land. No portion of such a holding could be thrown up, 
but the whole must be held or relinquished together, and ex¬ 
orbitant rents were accordingly submitted to. It was the tenure 
alluded to in Beg. XVII., 1827, Sec. iv., cl. 4. 

Fourthly, hal-vent , or plough cess. A plough and a pair of 
bullocks were roughly estimated to be able to cultivate a certain 
quantity of land, varying according to quality, and paid a cess of 
from one to twenty rupees. 

Fifthly, dsdmi-vcm, or personal cess, varying according to 
annual increase or decrease of cultivation of rent-free or quit-rent- 
paying land, from Bs. 2 to Bs. 100 per man. 

Sixthly, bhdg-vaiai, or division-of-produce system. This was 
peculiar to rice and wheat villages. Bice grown in the monsoon 
paid a share of one-half, and if a late crop were grown on the 
same land, one-fourth of that also. A late crop grown alone paid 
one-half. 

Seventhly, phdld-c./ids (literally, broken-furrow), r Jliis was a 
fixed rate per bigha, on all lands cultivated, whether Government, 
or alienated, and was in force in a few villages only. 

In about October, on the cultivators applying for leave to cut 
their crops, such leave was at once granted to respectable people. 
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In the case of poor people, likely to give trouble in the collection 
of revenue, security was still demanded—not that of a banker, as 
formerly, but of one cultivator for another. The first instalment 
of revenue was made payable on the 1st of November, by which 
time the early rice, Icodrd and bdotd , had generally been realised. 
The bdojri crop was still in stock, but preparations for separating 
it had been commenced. The second instalment was payable in 
December. In some villages there were only three instalments, 
but as a rule there were four to sis for the whole Collectorate- 
By November or December estimates of produce for the annual 
settlement, showing the area of cultivation in early and late crops, 
the general condition of the country, the necessity for remissions, 
&c., were usually ready to lay before the Collector, being confined, 
in Narvadari villages, to lands directly administered or paying 
quit-rent only. The Mamlatdar was then called up with the 
Patels of villages, and the consent of the latter obtained, if pos¬ 
sible, to the payment of sums in the lump for whole villages, fixed 
so as to allow for remissions to be given to poor cultivators, to- 
cover losses of all descriptions, and to leave a profit to the Patels. 
If they agreed, leases for six or seven years were sometimes given; 
but in every case the rights of the ryots themselves were carefully 
guarded. The general system in this Collectorate was approved 
by Sir J. Malcolm in 1830, in a Minute recorded with regard to 
what he had seen in his tour through the Province. 

About this time a good deal of discussion arose as to the ad¬ 
visability of levying a nazardnd, or succession tax, on alienated 
lands. Various- opinions were elicited. The Court of Directors 
agreed to the principle, but suggested the expediency of con¬ 
verting it into a fixed rent payable annually. The Government of 
India left the matter to the discretion of the Local Government, 
but the proposal was never carried into practical effect. 

Up to 1840 nothing very special in the way of reform appears to 
have been carried out in Kheda. Bs. 6 a month was fixed as 
the minimum pay of Talatis (village accountants), to whose 
accounts great attention was paid; and a proposal to pay sub¬ 
sistence allowance to boys being trained for employment in that 
capacity was sanctioned. Talatis were also to be encouraged in 
the zealous performance of this duty by being employed on 
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vacancies in the regular ranks of the stipendiary service. The 
practice of indiscriminate billeting on individuals (mohsali) for 
the collection of revenue was checked; Itaram-vem , a species of 
poll-tax varying according to a cultivator’s circumstances, which 
still existed in a few villages, was abolished, and a bigha rate sub¬ 
stituted ; and the Eevenue system generally was closely supervised 
for the correction of abuses. On the expiration of 308 leases, 
which had been given in 1826-27, it was reported that seventy-six 
had improved under well-to-do farmers, but no application was 
made for the renewal of the leases. The condition of 100 was 
much the same as before, and these might be left under direct 
Government management. 132 had been neglected. Pot-vera, a 
tax on leather-dressers for the privilege of taking the skins of 
dead cattle, found to be still in existence in 257 villages, although 
nominally abolished under the head of taxes on trade, was ordered 
to be put a stop to. Increased pay to a certain number of Talatis 
was sanctioned, and the conversion of objectionable systems of 
management into tbc levying of fixed rates per bigha was steadily 
pursued. 

In 1841, on the inhabitants of some villages raising an objection 
to the imposition on alienated land of a proportion of the plough- 
tax, which it was proposed to abolish and substitute cash rates on 
the land, Government directed the law contained in Reg. XVII., 
1827, Sec. vi., cl. 2, forbidding the alienation of any such land 
without the Collector’s sanction, to be enforced, pointing out that 
the imposition of the proposed assessment on the alienated land 
could not be carried out without the consent of the people who 


paid the tax. 

In 1843 the Collector submitted the result of the revision of 


assessment in 227 villages, as follows:— 

Averages for 
Ten Years. 
Kh. 

In 103 hhugratai (division of produco) . . 38,048 

In addition a light rate was iixed on 
40,108 bights of araides wasto. 

In 25 crop-rates and plough-tax villages . 31,748 

In addition 0,101 arable lights woro 
assessed. 

In 80 bightfi and plough-tax villages . . — 

In addition 4,301 bigluts of waste as¬ 
sessed. 


'.Last Year of 

Under tlie 

Old System. 

New System. 

Ks. 

Its. 

41,843 

45,002 


35,203 

38,317 

75,073 

73,710 
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Average for 
Ten Years. 
Es. 

In 7 bighoti and khaldbandi villages ... — 

In 4 poll-tax (Jcctram-verd) villages . . . 1,1SS 

In addition 5,808 bighas of wasto as¬ 
sessed. 

In 8 fluctuating bighoti villages .... 14,608 

In addition 5,156 bighas of waste were 
assessed. 


Last Year of Under tlie 
Old System. New System. 
Es. Es. 

10,102 10,013 

1,047£ 1,046 


13,SOS 14,007 


Rates from Rs. 3J to Rs. 12 per biglia were imposed on irrigated 
lands under wells. 

The juries of experts classified dry-crop lands, rice, and black 
soil under three qualities, and considered in every case the capa¬ 
bility of a field as well as the advantages and disadvantages of 
its position. A detailed Report on every holding was then sub¬ 
mitted to the Mamlatdar, when, if objections were raised in any 
particular fields, they were inspected again, and their assessments 
lowered if found too heavy. All details were entered in a book 
signed by the jury, the Patel, Talati, and Mamlatdar. The book 
was forwarded, with the Patel and Talati, to the Collector, before 
whom, after due inquiry, the signature of the Patel, as represent¬ 
ing the villagers, was attached. Of late years all revisions had 
been submitted to Government for sanction. 

In 1844 the following rules, proposed by the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner for the encouragement of the construction of wells, received 
the sanction of Government:— 

1st.—A lease for thirty years was to be given to anyone making 
a well. 2nd.—Advances were not to be given to people possessing 
capital, and none to others who could not give security that half 
of the cost should be -contributed in money, labour, or materials. 
3rd.—In the latter case advances might be given on good security, 
at the Collector’s discretion, at 5 per cent, interest, to be repaid 
in not more than five years from the date of the well yielding a 
return. 4th.—Advances for the repair of old wells might be 
given without interest. Any special cases might be submitted 
for the orders of Government. 

The land revenue of the Collectorate advanced from this period, 
1844-45—when it amounted to Rs. 3 5,49,890—to the first intro¬ 
duction of the Survey Settlement in 1863-64 (Rs. 17,40,530). bTo 
accurate comparison can be made of the progress of the district 
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from the time of the Old Survey in 1820-25, on account of the 
limited scope of that operation. The revenue between that time 
and 1844-45 had, however, if anything, fallen off as a result of 
the fall in prices, although the area of cultivation, especially in. 
the outlying districts, liad increased in consequence of the more 
settled condition of the country. The general condition, as shown 
by the increase of population, houses, and agricultural stock, had 
improved, but the revenue administration was in great need of 
reform, if for no other reason because of the demands of Govern¬ 
ment being still levied on the disra or estimated bigha, a system 
which of course led to great inequality in the assessments. 

In 1862 the work of revision was commenced in the Matar 
(Mehmadabad) subdivision. The subdivision is favourably situated 
with regard to markets, having within its limits, in addition to 
smaller market-towns, those of ICheda (Kaira) and Mehmadabad, 
itself a station of the E. B. & C. I. Railway; by the railway the 
large markets of Ahmadabad, Eadiad, Baroda, &c., are easy of 
access. The population is very dense and, on the whole, remark¬ 
ably well-off. The majority are Rolls, who are here almost the 
equals of the Kunbis in agricultural skill and resources. The old 
methods of levying the assessment at the commencement of British 
rule were almost as varied as in Ahmadabad, comprising bhdgvatai 
(division of produce) either by actual division (mdkJial) or estimate 
of standing crops; crop-rates ( jinasvur bighoti ) varying with the 
caste of the cultivators; Jchdtdbcmdi, or assessments in the lump 
on holdings, under which the cultivator paid very heavy rates 
for a portion called the veta in consideration of other land held 
with it or at comparatively low rates; jghdtdchds, also a lump 
assessment on the holding based on a uniform rate per bigha 
or plough-tax and other cesses. 

Of the ninety-seven villages in the subdivision, four were held 
on the Naivadari tenure. A very large proportion of the arable 
area—about one half—was alienated. In the majority of villages 
a regular assessment on the bigha had been introduced between 
1840 and 1844; the division-of-produce system and assessment by 
means of plough-tax and other cesses, however, still prevailed in 
some villages at the time of the Survey Settlement. For dry-crop 
maximum rates the subdivision was divided into four groups, the 
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first of which, contained only the three towns of Kheda, Mehmad- 
abad, and Matar. The three other groups apparently contained 
respectively forty-one, thirty-one, and twenty-one villages. The 
number of the Government Selections from which this informa¬ 
tion is derived is so badly printed that it is impossible to under¬ 
stand what the grouping actually was ; and the coloured group- 
map, which accompanied the Superintendent’s original Report, 
and would have cleared up the doubtful points, has unfortunately 
not been printed. The maximum dry-crop rates proposed were 
Rs. 4|, Rs. 4i, Rs. , and Rs. 4 for the four groups respectively. 
These rates raised the assessment in some villages so greatly, the 
old assessments fixed by Panchayats having been excessively 
uneven, that the Revenue Commissioner, Mr. B. H. Ellis, directed 
the lowering of the maximum rates in fourteen villages, in some 
instances by as much as twelve annas, quite irrespectively of their 
position with reference to markets. This was undoubtedly wrong 
in principle, and in fact amounted to a perpetuation of the old 
irregularity of assessment which it was one of the objects of the 
Survey Settlement to do away with. This might most probably 
have been avoided, as was afterwards done in Eadiad, and the 
assessments lowered, not by a reduction of the maximum rate 
below those of the classes to which the villages by their position 
belonged, but by not increasing the rates of fields for proximity 
to village site, as was usually done in consequence of such a 
position facilitating their manuring and watching, and by lower¬ 
ing rates more rapidly than was customary as fields receded from 
the village site. The Superintendent’s Report, moreover, does 
not give the names of the villages in the last three groups, so 
that the absence of the coloured group-map is particularly un¬ 
fortunate. The statements accompanying the Report do not give 
the detailed result of the adoption of the new rates in the different 
groups of villages, nor is there any record to show the effect of 
the lowering of rates ordered by Mr. Ellis; but it appears that 
the assessment on Government land was on the whole raised from 
Rs. 2,02,766 according to the old system in 1862-63 to Rs. 2,12,327, 
an increase of Rs. 9,561, or 4*7 per cent., although intended to 
be increased by 10 per cent, according to the Superintendent’s 
proposals. At the same time, in consequence of the commutation 
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of indirect into direct payments on alienated land, the assessment 
of such land was raised from Es. 79,300 to Es. 88,020, an increase of 
Es. 8,720, or 11 per cent. The average dry-crop rate on the whole 
area came to Es. 2 14a. 4p. 

The maximum rates proposed for rice-water in addition to the 
dry-crop rates varied from Es. 2 8a. to Es.4, according to the 
position of the rice-beds of each village; and that for alluvial 
soils (bMtcl) Es. 8, except in villages of the first group and one 
the lands of which adjoined those of Kheda, where it was Es. 9. 
For lands watered by lift from rivers a uniform maxim uni of 
Es. 2 was proposed. As the detailed statement of the settlement 
has not been printed, and the acreage of lands coming under these 
heads is thus not ascertainable, the average assessment according 
to these several rates cannot be given. That the settlement was 
on the whole satisfactory to the people was proved by the eager¬ 
ness with which they took up waste lands and the high value 
they put on occupancy rights. The rates were guaranteed for 
thirty years, except in the Talukdari villages temporarily under 
the Collector’s management. 

With regard to assessments in the Ahmadab;id Collectorato 
paid in the lump on certain alienated lands, it had been found 
that the state of the law prevented their being spread, without 
formal application from the holders, rateably on the lands liable- 
to pay them, and they had been accordingly left as they stood. It 
now appeared that there was no real legaL objection to the quit- 
rents being thus spread, and the plan was adopted as most con¬ 
venient, and fairer than to make the nominal proprietors pay 
for land a portion of which had passed out of their control. Of 
the remaining cesses, many of which were only occasionally levied 
under certain circumstances, some were commuted equitably into 
permanent quit-rents, whilst others that were trifling in amount 
were remitted altogether, and a constant source of variation in 
the revenue demands was thus put an end to. Similar principles 
were acted upon in the settlement of alienated lands throughout 
the Collectorate. 

In 1863 the subdivision of Mahundha, now mostly absorbed in 
Mehmadabad, came under revision. It contained at the time of 
settlement ninety-five villages, of which six were alienated, and 
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two paid lump rentals (udhar jam&bandi); the rest were Lhalsd or 
Government. 

Over 40 per cent, of the area was alienated under various 
tenures. Its soil, except in the north-east, consisted of the 
usual rich, light-coloured gordru soil of Gujarat. In the north¬ 
east there is a good deal of hard, dark-coloured mat land, which 
is believed to be unculturable, but could probably be turned to- 
good account if a proper system of subsoil drainage were to be 
adopted. There is so little alluvial soil that no special rate was 
imposed, and its assessment, if it should be cultivated, was left 
to be levied in the shape of a water-bag on the wells in it. Little 
land could be irrigated by lifts from streams, as the water in these 
is generally brackish in consequence of the impregnation of the 
subsoil with salt. The subdivision is well situated with regard 
to markets and communications, being within easy reach of the 
railway stations of Mehmadabad and Nadiad, and having other 
large local markets, such as Umret, Bhalaj, and Dakor, at con¬ 
venient distances from some or other of its villages. The 
southern and western portion is densely populated, and, with 
the exception of the Chuvalia Kolis in the poorer villages in 
the north and east, the inhabitants are for the most part expert 
agriculturists. The original systems of revenue management 
prevalent were the division-of-produce and others already men¬ 
tioned under Matar, with cesses of various kinds on alienated 
lands; hut these had been gradually superseded by biglia rates 
fixed by Panchayats. Statistical information available from the 
records of the Old Survey of 1820-25 showed that population in 
fifty-eight villages of the subdivision had increased by 49 per 
cent., and ploughs by 43 per cent. At the former time there 
were 228 wells out of repair and 245 in repair, whereas 572 were 
in repair and only 34 out of order in 1862. In the twenty years 
preceding the settlement the area under tillage had increased by 
17*31 per cent., whilst at the time of settlement 72 per cent, of 
the arable area was cultivated. In the twenty-three years 
previous to the settlement remissions had been necessary only 
to the extent of If per cent, of the entire rental of Government 
land, so that it was evident, however uneven the distribution of 
the burden may have been, that the subdivision on the whole had 
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not been too heavily assessed, although the average realisations 
had been Rs. 3 9a. per acre. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the villages were 
divided into eleven groups, determined as much as possible by 
distance from markets, facility of communication therewith, and 
general position in the subdivision, and in a few special cases 
by the amount of waste land in a village or the particular poverty 
of its Koli inhabitants. The details were given by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Survey as follows, but owing to the want of a group- 
map it is difficult to follow them :—The first group contained but 
a single village, assessed at a maximum rate of Rs. 4 8a. in conse¬ 
quence of its close proximity to the large town and railway 
station of Nadisid (Neriad). Its old average dry-crop rate was 
Rs. 4 13a. 7p. y and the new came to Rs. 3 7a. 7p,, but the total 
assessment was only reduced by Rs. 120 as compared with the 
average collections of ten years. The rate of the next group, one 
of thirty-one villages, was lowered four annas. Its villages lay 
on the western and southern borders of the subdivision. Those 
on the west were favourably situated for access to the station of 
Mehmadftbiid, and those on tile south equally so with regard to 
Nadiad, those which are cut off from the latter during the rainy 
season by the river Seri being able to communicate with Mehmad- 
abad. The next group, of eighteen villages, had a maximum 
dry-crop rate of Rs. 4. They consisted partly of villages in the 
centre of the subdivision near the Mohr river, and partly of a few 
of the most south-easterly villages adjoining JSTadiad on the south 
and the Thasra subdivision on the east. Some of them were well 
placed for the Malmndha market, but some were not so favourably 
situated in consequence of the intervention of the Seri and Mohr 
rivers ; hence the lowering of the maximum by R. •}. The next 
group, of nine villages, had a similar lowering of rate from having 
only the inferior markets of Alma and Chunel; and the fifth, of 
seven villages, was also lowered from having no market but 
Kat.lal. A sixth group, with a maximum of Rs. 3 4a., had no 
large markets, but could resort to Alma and Dakor. The seventh 
group, of only three villages, is on the eastern border of the sub¬ 
division, and, from lying in the unfertile part where the mdl soil 
prevails, would have been assessed lower hut for having access to 
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the market of Dakor. For giving the next group of three villages 
a lower rate of Rs. 2 12a. the reason assigned was that they con¬ 
tained a deal of waste land and had local peculiarities, hut what 
these were was not stated. The village of Vasna was constituted 
a group by itself, at Rs. 2 8a., because it had hitherto paid a much 
higher rate. In the tenth class, with a maximum of Rs. 2 4a., were 
placed three villages, for no other apparent reason but that they 
were inhabited by poor Kolis and had much waste land in them. 
It was hoped that cultivators would be drawn to one of them that 
was only thinly inhabited by the imposition of a low rate. The 
last group, at a maximum of Rs. 2, consisted of ten villages on 
the east and north-east, badly situated with regard to markets, 
and said to be the poorest in the subdivision. They contained 
much of the mdl land, to bring which into cultivation it was 
proposed either to farm out the villages to capitalists at moderate 
assessments, or to make cash advances to the cultivators to enable 
them to carry out subsoil drainage. There can be little doubt, 
from a consideration of the reasons given for this grouping, that, 
alarmed at the sudden increase to the assessment which the 
adoption of more uniform rates would have caused, the Super¬ 
intendent, with the sanction of the Revenue Commissioner, Mr. 
Ellis, to some extent sacrificed principle to expediency, as in the 
case of Matar. For rice water an extra rate of a rupee less than 
that of the dry-crop in each group was proposed, and, in the few 
cases in which water was lifted from rivers for irrigation, a 
separate rate on the water-bag. 

The general result was reported as follows :— 

Average assessment per acre according to cultivation at the 
time of settlement— 

Average. Total Assessment. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. 

2 15 11 1,86,745 

Average assessment on the same area at the old rates— 


VOL. I. 


Average. 
Rs. a. p. 
8 0 11 


Total Assessment. 
Rs. 

1,90,739 


7 
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Average of old rates on cultivation of 18(11-2, inclusive of 
cesses— 

Average. Total Assessment. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. 

3 8 3 1,80,861 

Average according to new rates on the average area under 
cultivation for ten years— 

Average. Total Assessment. 

Rs. a. p. Rb. 

3 9 4 1,69,282 

The actual increase in the year of settlement (1862-63) was a 
decrease of Rs. 6,036, or rather over 3 per cent. Quit-rents on 
alienated lands were increased by Ks. 1,480, or 1*4 per cent., by 
the commutation of fluctuating cesses, &c., into fixed payments 
and the transfer to them of a portion of plough-tax, &o., nomi¬ 
nally paid by Government lands. An immediate increase of about 
10 per cent, on the whole rental was anticipated from the proba¬ 
bility that all the waste included in Survey numbers, the assess¬ 
ment of which was remitted in the year of settlement, would be 
taken up and paid for. 

The average dry-crop rates under the maximum noted above 
were in the several groups as below:— 


Group. 


Maximum Rato. 

A 

wrajrfi. 


Uh. 

a. 

Rh. 

V 

P« 

1 . 


. 4 

8 

3 

7 

7 

2 . 


. 4 

4 

3 

A 

0 

3 . 


. 4 

0 

3 

0 

V° 

4 . 


. 3 

12 

2 

12 

V 

5 . 


. 3 

8 
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It was decided in the course of tho correspondence relating 
this settlement, that where alienated land deriving water from a\ 
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source created by tlie expenditure of Government capital bad not 
been made to pay extra assessment on account of the benefit it 
derived from such water, it should at all events be made to bear a 
fair share of the cost of maintaining the works. For this pur¬ 
pose an extra water rate was ordered to be levied on the alienated 
land deriving water from the sluices made at the public cost oil 
the Khari river in the Matar subdivision. 

Bevised rates were introduced experimentally into the sub¬ 
divisions of Thasra and Kapadvanj (Kupperwunj) in 18G4, under 
the Bevcnue Commissioner’s sanction, and reported to Govern¬ 
ment in the following year. In addition to the Malilci villages, a 
short history of and tlie final settlement in which have been given 
above, the former subdivision contained 53 Government villages. 
The soil was for the most part the ordinary (jornru, or light- 
coloured soil of Gujarat, becoming more sandy as the Main river, 
which forms the eastern boundary of the subdivision, is ap¬ 
proached, but a portion of it is the m'd already alluded t<>. The 
whole tract had easy access to several stations of the I>. 3>. 

C. I. Bailway, in addition to the local markets of Thasra, Uinret, 
and Dakor. The population was dense, and the people almost all 
agriculturists, well-to-do. Of the area of culturable land 72 i 
per cent, was under cultivation. The increase in cultivation had 
not been so great as in other parts of the district, in consequence 
of inequitable assessment under similar methods of revenue 
management to those described above. The operations of the old 
Survey of 1820-25 only extended to a few villages of Thasra 
formerly under Nadiad ; in these population had increased by 
22 per cent., houses by 78, draught cattle by 51, and ploughs by 
112 per cent. The number of classes into which the subdivision 
was grouped for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, with the 
rates and reasons for their adoption, appear to have been stated 
in detail in the Superintendent's Report, on which the Bevcnue 
Commissioner authorized an experimental settlement in 18G4 
(IGGa of 23rd March) ; but this letter lias not been printed with 
the other papers, so that there are no data on which to compare 
the old with tho new average rates. The average dry-crop rate 
under the Survey settlement was Bs. 1 14a. Up. per acre, that on 
garden land Bs. 3 9a. 8p., and that on rice Bs. 3 13a. The net L 
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total increase according to the settlement was about Es. 3,80S, 
but as this was arrived at by calculating the true area found by 
measurement, instead of the old estimated area, at the old rates, 
it is impossible to say what the real increase was : it is given by 
the Superintendent at 20 per cent., inclusive of the assessment on 
waste land measured in to form Survey numbers. In permanent 
garden lands the method of assessment adopted was to throw on 
the land under the several wells what was called a bdgilyat Icassar , 
or garden-crop assessment, calculated according to the capacity 
and quality of the wells and the area of land irrigable. On lands 
capable of being irrigated by lift from rivers a light water rate 
at a rupee an acre was imposed, whether they were then irrigated 
or not. These were in addition to the dry-crop rates. Eice water 
rates were calculated in the same manner as that shown above 
under Mahundha, at a rupee less than the maximum dry-crop rate 
in the several groups. The settlement was well received by the 
ryots, and all numbers either wholly or partially cultivated, as 
well as a great many waste numbers, were agreed to on the new 
terms. Enclosures round houses were allowed to be bold free of 
assessment, even when cultivated, to the extent of an acre, and all 
excess beyond this assessed. 

The Kapadvanj subdivision was revised in the same year. 
The soil is similar to that of Thasra and Mahundha. The 
assessment under the old systems of revenue management had 
been moderate, the average rate having been E. 1 13a. Ip., 
as against Es.3 0a. 9p. in Tkasra. Kapadvanj itself was a 
place of importance, not only as the seat of a local manu¬ 
facture of glass and soap, but as an entrepot for much of the 
trade between Gujarat and Marwar. The moderate assessment, 
and the development of trade in consequent of the opening of 
the railway, had caused a rapid increase of cultivation within the 
preceding twenty years, to the extent of about 71 per cent. The 
subdivision was not so densely populated as other parts of the 
Collectorate, but was decidedly prosperous ; this was apparently 
proved by the unusual circumstance of females preponderating over 
males, from which it was inferred that the prosperity of the people 
had enabled them to indulge largely in polygamy. The Kolis, of 
whom about one-third of the population was composed, were 
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thriftless and improvident, and judging from the number of 
agricultural cattle, which bore the proportion of five bullocks to 
every four families, the style of agriculture on the whole could 
not have been very efficient. There were in the subdivision sixty- 
eight Government villages, six alienated and two udhar jcimdbandi 
(fixed lump assessment) ; the sixty-eight villages only came under 
settlement. There is, unfortunately, among the papers relating to 
the settlement which have been printed, no record of the groups 
into which the villages were thrown for maximum dry-crop rates 
or of the rates adopted for those groups: reference is only made 
to the Report in which the Superintendent of Survey proposed 
them and gave his reasons. The Revenue Commissioner appears 
to have somewhat modified the proposals, and, there is reason to 
believe, set aside the Survey principle of assessment according to 
climate and distance from market. The Collector remarks in one 
of his letters that the Superintendent had taken great care to 
consider how far the prosperity and capabilities of each village 
were affected by the general character of the Xoli cultivators 
hitherto paying a lower rate. The general result of the revision 
was as follows :— 




Cultivated Area according to New System. 
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1,01,848 




From the manner in which the revenue from quit-rents, &c., 
on alienated is mixed up with that derived from Government land, 
this statement cannot be quite depended on, but the return is 
near enough for practical purposes. The increase on cultivation 
agrees with that given by the Superintendent, but that in the last 
column is about 11 per cent, less than what is shown in his 
Report. It is at all events clear that the enhancement of demand 
was very moderate, as it rested with the people themselves to 
take up on the new terms those fields in which waste land had 
been included by the Survey or relinquish them. Rice and 
garden lands were assessed on similar principles to those in other 
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subdivisions already described. The average assessments on the 
different descriptions ranged as follows :— 


On dry crop . 
On garden lands 
On rice . 
General average 


Its. a. p. 

.14 1 
.338 
. 2 13 2 
.18 5 


Thasra rates. 

1 14 11 
3 9 8 
3 13 0 


The Thasra averages placed side by side with these prove that 
the rates in Kapadvanj were the more moderate of the two. The 
proposed rates in both were guaranteed for thirty years, as usual. 
About this time a proposal was made to allow the holders of land 
assessed at garden rates to redeem their liability to this payment 
at fifteen years’ purchase. It was argued that it would be better 
to secure this cash payment than run the risk of wells falling in 
and becoming useless, an event of not unfrequent occurrence, in 
which case the extra water assessment would have to be remitted. 
The principle was sanctioned by the Local and Home Govern¬ 
ments, but the matter ended by the offer being in no case 
accepted by the people themselves. It was at this period also 
that the Bombay Government, of which Mr. Ellis had become a 
member, sanctioned, by way of experiment, a proposal to do away 
with all extra assessment on well-watered lands and place an 
extra rate on lands adjudged to contain water-bearing strata, to 
make up for the resulting loss of revenue. This has subsequently 
been carried into practical effect, as noticed under the heading of 
the Panch Mahals Collect'orate. 

Proposals for the revision of assessment in the Nadi ad (Neriad) 
subdivision were submitted in 1865. It contained 88 villages, 
73 of which were hhdlsd or Government villages : of these 47 were 
senjd (directly managed rayatvdri ), and 26 held on the Narvadari 
tenure. It is a typical Gujarat district, beautifully wooded, 
highly cultivated, with an ample water-supply from fine wells, 
and very productive, probably not so much on account of its 
natural fertility as in consequence of its superior style of cultiva¬ 
tion by its intelligent people. It is densely populated, even more 
so than Belgium; and there is only about half an acre of arable 
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land in it per Lead. The B. B. <& C. I. Railway runs through it, 
and has one station at Nadiad itself and another at Anand, to 
one of which all its villages have easy access. In addition to the 
chief town, it has good markets in the large villages of Bhtilaj, 
Umret and Dakor, the last a great place of Hindoo pilgrimage. 
Since the revision was carried out, the advantages of this tract of 
country have been greatly increased by the extension of railway 
communication past Dakor and across the Mahi river to Godhra 
in the Panch Mahals, whence it is in course of extension to Malwa 
and Central India. In addition to the ordinary products of its 
rich gordru soil, the subdivision is famous for its tobacco, which 
now finds its way to most parts of India. On the whole, there is 
no richer country in the Bombay Presidency, or probably in all 
Hindustan. The old revenue systems already noticed had been 
gradually superseded by bigha rates fixed by Panchayats, who, it 
was found, had based their rates rather on the paying capabilities 
of the ryots than on those of the soil, the result having been a 
very unequal assessment: the average dry-crop rate was as low as 
13a. lOp. in some villages, and as high as Rs. 14 11a. 7p. in 
others close to them, with soil of nearly the same degree of fer¬ 
tility. This inequality extended even to lands in the same 
villages. Notwithstanding this, however, the condition of the 
country was so prosperous, and the demand for land so great, 
that 96 per cent, of the whole arable area was under cultivation. 
After personal consultation between the Revenue Commissioner 
and the Superintendent of Survey, the subdivision was divided 
for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment into six groups. The 
Superintendent had in the first instance proposed eight groups 
with somewhat different maximum rates than those finally 
adopted; by altering the maximum and seeing that the principle 
of lowering and raising of fields for distance from or nearness to 
village sites was so modified as to create a substantial difference 
between the rates of Elunbis and Kolis, in fair proportion to the 
deficiency of agricultural stock and capital of the latter as com¬ 
pared with those of the former, the difficulty that had arisen in 
the more northerly subdivisions from the very different rates 
hitherto paid by the members of the two castes, elsewhere pro- 
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vided for by placing villages in wrong groups, was completely 
met. The groups and maximum rates were as follows :— 

The first group contained only the town of Hadiad itself, com¬ 
prising seven pdtis or subdivisions, which were in reality seven 
distinct JSTarvadari villages. These had clearly the finest position 
and the greatest advantages in the whole Collectorate. The 
maximum rate, Es. 6 4a., was an increase of four annas above that 
first proposed. 

The remaining groups, settled according to distance from the 
two railway stations of Nadiad and A'nand, were composed re¬ 
spectively of 15, 28,16, 11, and 5 villages, with maximum rates of 
Es. 5J, 5, 4-o-, and 3f, those of the last two groups being lowered 
by gradations of half-rupees on account of general want of agri¬ 
cultural stock, as well as greater distance from markets. Leave 
was given, if it should be found necessary to make a distinction in 
the assessment of villages in consideration of any marked deficiency 
in the agricultural skill and capital of their inhabitants, to make 
it in garden and not in dry-crop lands, for the reason that it 
would be in the former, and not in the latter, that the superior 
hereditary knowledge of the Kunbis over the Xolis would tell. 
The rate for assessment of garden lands was so fixed as to make 
the highest rate one of Es. 15, the old rate in a part of Nadiad. 
having been as high as Es. 18 4a. 8p. The rice water rates, fixed 
as in other cases, in the several groups at one rupee less than the 
maximum dry-crop rates, gave an average iu the first group of 
about Es. 7i, and proportionately less in the rest. 

Petitions were subsequently made by the ryots against the 
garden-land assessment, and it was found necessary to make 
further inquiries, especially iu cases in which it might be found 
that- the full area of land a well was capable of watering had not 
the right to draw water from it. It was finally decided, after the 
rate had been temporarily reduced by one-third, that the full 
well-rate (bugnyat Jcasar ), with a view to provide sufficient land for 
rotation of crops, should not bo imposed unless double the area 
irrigable according to the Survey calculation from each water-bag 
of a well was found to derive water from it by right. Land 
deriving water without a proprietary right was not to be taken 
into account in ascertaining this area, but in cases in which 
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wells bad been dug in Government lands of small areasJEor the 
evident purpose of watering adjacent alienated land, anCb^tra 
water cess (pidvci) of Rs. 2 per acre of such irrigated alienated 
land was to be levied. Temporary sanction to the collection of 
the proposed rates was given, and the final settlement postponed 
till 1868. In the final orders issued by Government the remon¬ 
strances of the Revenue Commissioner against the abandonment 
of the true principle of grouping for maximum rates were set 
aside in some cases, and lower rates given to certain villages 
which had been assessed previously at low rates on account of 
the caste of their cultivators, and entries ordered to be made in 
the Survey Records which would ensure such villages being placed 
«, in their proper classes on the revision of the Settlement after the 
thirty years for which it was guaranteed. 

The precarious position of tenants of permanent occupancy in 
Narvadari villages was also brought to the notice of Government 
by the Revenue Commissioner. In consequence of the Survey 
Act (Bombay, I. of 1865) making no provision for the preserva¬ 
tion of the rights of tenants who, although their names were not 
recorded as those of the persons responsible to Government for 
the payment of the revenue, were in reality entitled to hold their 
lands at fixed rents not liable to be raised by the Narvadars, such 
tenants could not he recognized as Survey occupants, and thus 
lost valuable heritable and transferable rights. This most im¬ 
portant question was set aside by a remark that the observations 
of the Revenue Commissioner were not understood. The changes 
in the grouping of villages directed by Government have rendered 
valueless the returns prepared by the Superintendent of the effect 
of the new rates of assessment in the several villages and groups. 
The general result was a raising of the total assessment by about 
10 per cent., which, considering the great advantages possessed 
by the subdivision, was certainly moderate. 

Bor sad, the last remaining subdivision in the Collectorate, was 
revised in 1868. Its position, the fertility of its soil, and the 
superiority of its agriculture place it almost on a par with Nadiad. 
The railway is easily accessible from it, and the station of Vasad 
is close to its north-eastern corner; but it has the disadvantage 
of being very much intermixed with the Gaikvar’s territories of 
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the Pitlad Taluka, and its shape is therefore not very compact 
for administrative purposes, one village being quite isolated and 
others running down to near the head of the G-ulf of Cambay. 
Its population was more dense even than that of Nadiad, and the 
fact of 86 per cent, of the whole arable area being under culti¬ 
vation proved the generally prosperous condition of the people. 
In the twenty years preceding the Settlement the cultivated area 
had increased from 61,851 to 64,893 acres, and the remissions in 
the last ten years had been only about 1 per cent. In the same 
period, however, the price of agricultural produce had risen very 
much, and it was noticeable that in the first ten of the twenty 
the average high rate of assessment, Es. 5 4a. 2p. per acre, had 
tended to prevent any but a small increase of cultivation. It 
would therefore not have been prudent to increase the burden 
of assessment and not leave a margin for a possible general fall 
of prices in a long lease of thirty years. 

The subdivision was classed for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment in five groups, with a special group of nine villages 
near the Mahi river, much cut up by ravines, in which the soil 
was very apt to have the fertilising particles washed out of it. 
The maximum rate was Es. 6, which was that adopted in the 
second group of Nadiad villages. The second group was lowered 
half a rupee, and the reductions in the other groups down to the 
fifth were by a gradation of four annas in each group, but that of 
the sixth was twelve annas less than in the group above, in con¬ 
sequence of the peculiarity in their formation just noticed. For 
rice water assessment the same plan as that adopted elsewhere, 
of fixing it at a rupee less than the dry-crop rate of such group, 
was proposed. The Eevenue Commissioner dissented from the 
principle involved in this, as it gave a double reduction in rice 
lands for distance from markets, which was not given in dry-crop 
and garden lands, but did not press his objection, as the area of 
rice was less than 5,000 acres out of a total of 67,250. The same 
maximum water-rate for garden land was adopted as in Nadiad, 
the circumstances of the two subdivisions being very similar. 
Care was taken to make all the allowances made in the latter in 
applying this rate to the lands under different wells. The general 
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average rate of assessment under the new system was Es.4 14a. 2p. 
against Es. 5 4a. 2p. under tlie old. The actual reduction on 
Government land was a reduction of Es. 4,077 10a. lOp. on a 
total of Es. 3,32,990or under 1~ per cent. It would have been 
more if the area by measurement had not turned out to be greater 
than that recorded, and but for the assessment of a good deal of 
rice land hitherto entered as dry crop. Room was still left for 
an increase of about Es. 10,540 when the remaining arable waste 
was taken up. 

In thirty-five out of the total number of fifty-four Narvadari 
villages in Borsad, the Narvadars, in place of adhering to their 
customary divisions into fractional shares of revenue under various 
denominations, consented to continue the system of joint and 
several responsibility for the payment of the whole revenue, and 
agreed that each should for his own part pay the full Survey 
assessment on the portion of land measured into his individual 
share. Where this was not agreed to, the Survey assessment was 
apportioned on each share according to their customary propor¬ 
tionate payments. A good deal of complication arose in all the 
villages held under this tenure in consequence of alienated land 
of different tenures being largely included in varying proportions 
in the shares on which assessment was paid. In some cases the 
Narvadars elected to retain this land in their shares and pay the 
full Survey assessment on it, for various reasons : in one case, 
because they thought the exclusion of such lands from the Narv& 
would lower them in the eyes of their fellows ; in another because 
the Narvadars hoped to be able to resume the lands and make 
them liable for payment of full assessment, and so on. In most 
cases, however, it was agreed that all alienated lands should be 
excluded from the Narva, and to such lands the Summary Settle¬ 
ment, by which on payment of a quit-rent doubtful titles were 
amended by new title-deeds, was allowed to be extended. Allu¬ 
sion has been made above to the precarious condition in which 
tenants of permanent occupancy, including in many cases subordi¬ 
nate sharers, in Narvadari villages were placed from the Survey 
Act permitting the recognition of the right of Survey occupancy 
only in the case of tenants having a right to pay their rents 
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directly to village accountants as representatives of Government,, 
thus excluding all having customary rights to pay fixed rents in 
Marvadari villages in limitation of the rights of Narvadars to 
levy such rents as they might arrange for with their tenants. 
At the time of settlement an endeavour was made to protect the 
rights of such customary tenants by the preparation of ikrdr - 
namas, or records of rights, signed by the parties, in which all 
customary rights were recorded. These records will of course in 
case of dispute contain valuable evidence on which the Civil 
Courts will be able to come to an equitable decision, but such 
entries do not, as in the 1ST. W. Provinces, have the force of 
judicial decrees. With this exception, no attempt was made to 
interfere in the arrangements for the payment of rents existing 
between the Harvad&rs as landlords and their sub-sharers or 
customary tenants: consequently, none of the complications 
which arose in the Kolaba and Eatnagiri Collectorates, from an 
opposite course of proceeding in endeavouring to regulate the 
terms on which the Khots should levy rents from their tenants, 
have arisen in the Harvadari, Bhagdari, and Talukdari villages of 
Kbeda, Bharuch and Ahmadabud. The only point on which it 
might be advisable to interfere tentatively and cautiously would 
be in the matter of the right to make improvements. A tenant, 
in such villages might hold under a superior holder who had not 
the capital or wish to make improvements, but would be deterred 
from making them at his own cost unless he were in some way 
protected against their being made use of as an excuse on which 
to demand increased rent. He could, of course, protect himself 
by entering into a special agreement with his superior holder 
before he spent his money, and on the whole it might be better to 
leave the people alone to make their own arrangements; but when 
the time arises for a revision of the first settlement, it would, be 
quite worthy of inquiry to ascertain whether the existing state of 
affairs does or does not stand in the way of the carrying out of 
such improvements as the construction of wells, which in the case 
of the occurrence of famines would be of such vast public import¬ 
ance. The general financial result of the Survey settlement in 
the whole Collectorate is shown in the following statement:— 
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Name of 
Subdivison. 

Year 

of 

Settle¬ 

ment. 

Ten 

Years* 

Average 

Col¬ 
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Collec¬ 
tions of 
Year 
before 
Settle¬ 
ment. 

Year of Settlement. 

In¬ 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Old System. 

| New System. 

Total Col-' 
lections, j 

Rate per 
Acre. 

Total Col- 1 
lections, j 

Rate per 
Acre. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R. a. p. 

Rs. 

R. a. 

p. 


Malmndlia - 

1862-3 

1,70,264 

1,81,910 

1,90,739 

3 0 11 | 

2,03,487 

1 13 

1 

0J 

Matar - - - 

1862-3 

1,74,086 

1,97,683 

2,02,766 

3 8 10 

2,41,071 

3 11 

0 

19 

Nadiad - - 

1865-6 

2,15,018 

2,19,039 

2,13,132 

4 2 1 ! 

2,30,515 

4 6 

o 

8i 

Borsad - - 

1866-7 

3,19,100 

3,23,-469 

3,19,455 

4 12 4 

3,28,913 

*4 14 

2 

3 

Kapadvanj - 

1803-4 

64,742 

75,3-43 

72,844 

19 4 

1,00,353 

1 8 

0 

37} 

Thasra - - 

1863-4 

1,33,411 

1,47,601 

1,4-4,511 

2 12 3 

1,66,807 

2 6 

8 

15i- 

Total - 

’ - - 

! 10,76,021 

11,*45,045 

i 11,*13,447 i 

! 1 

Is 6 4 

i 

12,71,146 

3 3 

4 

11 


The general land revenue of the Collectorate has increased 
from Es. 11,81,390 in 1833-34 to Es. 19,54,430 in 1877-78: it 
now averages about 19 J lacs of rupees. 
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PANCH MAHALS. 


This district, lately made into a full Collectorate combined with 
the Political charge of adjacent Native States formerly under the 
Mahi EYtntha Agency, consists of two isolated portions, the one 
on the west, almost adjoining the Kheda Collectorate, consisting 
of the subdivisions of Godhra and KYtlol (including the petty sub¬ 
division, or Mahalkari’s charge, of Halol), and that on the cast 
containing those of Dohad and Jhalod. Both blocks are surrounded 
by Native territory, and the western one touches that of 11. H. 
the Gaikvar in the south-west corner. It contains about 1,595 
square miles, and is situated between 22° 30' and 23° 10 ; N. Lat., 
and 73° 35' and 74° 10' E. Long. It is on the whole the most 
sparsely populated part of the Presidency, containing only 151 
souls to the square mile, as well as the most jungly and backward. 

From 1853 to 1860 this district was held by the British Govern¬ 
ment in charge for Sindia, and managed by the Political Agent 
in the Keva JLintha. It was then handed over in exchange for 
lands near Jhansi, and from 1861 has formed one of the districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. Until May 1864 it continued to form 
part of the charge of the Political Agent, and was then placed 
under the ICheda Collectorate, in charge of an officer called a First. 
Assistant Collector, who was also Agent to the Governor, the 
Bombay Regulations not having as yet been introduced. Finally, 
in 1877, it was made into a separate Collectorate, under a Collector, 
who was also placed in charge of the Neva Kaniha States. It 
comprises three subdivisions, viz., Godhra and Kfilol in the west. 
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bordering on tlie Kheda Collectorate, and Dohad in the east, 
separated from tbe former by the small State of Baria. Under 
Ualol is the petty division of Halol, and under Dohad is that of 
Jlialod. When the district was handed over by Sindia it was in 
disorder. For many years it had been in the hands of revenue 
contractors, who managed the district as they chose. They 
realised their revenue demands from the heads of villages, from 
chiefs who held estates of several villages, or from petty contractors 
who farmed the revenue of groups of villages. As the chiefs 
seldom paid willingly, they had to provide sureties, to whom they 
paid heavy interest. Their rentals were fixed by a guess at their 
probable revenue. Where the head-men of villages were dealt 
with, they were made responsible for an amount fixed on a rough 
calculation of what the villages had paid and were supposed to be 
able to pay. Sub-contractors for the revenues of villages generally 
held leases for five years with annually-increasing rentals. In 
some eases, where the Revenue was levied by Government officers 
directly from the ryots, it was levied either by a plough-tax, 
division-of-produce, or a rate per bigha , varying according to the 
caste and condition of the cultivator, and the description of crop 
raised. Under British management the position of the petty 
chiefs (Thakors and Talukdara) has, with a few exceptions, been 
left unchanged, and the rentals they paid on the introduction of 
British rule have been continued. No interference is exercised 
between them and their tenants, from whom rents are levied in 
the variety of methods known to Native usage. In the remaining 
villages the system of farming out the revenues has entirely ceased, 
and the revenue is collected directly by Government officers under 
the rayatmri system. In the latter villages it very early came to 
notice that very largo areas of land were claimed to be held as 
alienated, either entirely rent free or paying only a quit-rent. An 
inquiry into these, in 1853-54, showed that the possession of much 
of this land was supported by no regular title-deeds; but Sindia’s 
Government, before whom the results of the inquiry were laid, 
did not appear disposed to take any further steps in the matter. 
In 1805, after the district had become British, with a view to put 
a stop to further claims, which, in the absence of field registers, 
could be made without check, it was determined, under the 
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Revenue Commissioner’s orders, to form a register of all claims. 
This registration formed the basis of settlement when a set of 
rules was drawn up in 1872 for their adjudication. These pro¬ 
vided that lands alienated for religious or charitable purposes 
should be continued, either if their value was allowed for in the 
exchange of territory with Sindia, or if between 1853 and 1860 
they had been recognized as rent-free; that personal grants free 
from a stipulation of service should, on payment of one-eighth of 
the assessment, be continued if they were recognized in the ex- 
ehange accounts, or, having been allowed between 1853 and 1860, 
had been registered in 1865; that, unless claims registered in 
1865 were found to be unfounded, they should be continued on 
payment of from a quarter to a half of the assessment; that 
village servants’ claims should be decided according to the 
general rules on that subject; and that lands claimed by several 
persons should be fully assessed unless one of them proved his 
title in a Civil Court. All alienations have since been settled 
under these rules. Between 1855 and 1858 a few villages in 
Godhra and Kalol were assessed by Panchayats from Kheda, but 
no regular revision of assessment was attempted until the Kevenue 
Survey was regularly introduced between 1871 and 1885. 


GODHRA. 

In 1873 an experimental settlement was introduced, under the 
Kevenue Commissioner’s sanction, into the subdivision of Godhra. 
It lies in the western portion of the district, separated from the 
detached subdivisions of Dohad and Jhalod by the country of 
Dergad Baria. In the west of the subdivision, bordering on the 
Main river, the common light-coloured gord.ru soil of Gujarat 
prevails, while more towards the east it becomes of a darker 
colour, though it never turns into the regular re gar or black 
cotton-soil. Owing to the scantiness of the population—only 107 
to the square mile—which liberal offers of land to be held on easy 
terms have had but little effect in inducing immigrants to com¬ 
plement, a large portion of the country is covered with teak and 
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other jungle, in the midst of which old wells of large dimensions 
bear witness to a time when population was much denser and its 
condition more prosperous. The town of Godhra has been since 
long past of some importance as an entrepot for the trade between 
Gujarat and Malwa, salt, tobacco, and other products of the 
former passing eastwards, and opium, until it was diverted by 
the construction of railways in Central India, with wheat passing 
westwards. Its importance has been greatly increased since the 
introduction of the Settlement, by the town having become the 
terminus of a branch of the B. B. & C. I. Bailway passing hy 
Dakor and Pali on the Mahi. This line will no doubt in the 
future be extended to Malwa and Butlain vi.l Dobad, there being 
no formidable engineering difficulties to be met with on the route. 
The former revenue system, which had hardly been interfered 
with since the introduction of British rule, was for the most part 
the rude one of the levy of a plough tax. It prevailed in 131 out 
of the 144 Government villages of the subdivision. In six villages 
there was a bigha rate, levied on the dard or estimated bigha, and 
in two more a crop-rate assessment (jinasvdr bujhotl ); in the 
remaining five, actual division of produce or a division by eye- 
estimate of the out-turn was the system in force. Cultivation was 
in most places—especially in the more jungly portions of the 
country, where the people have their huts with a small quantity 
of land round each dotted about—of a very uncertain character, 
the merest freak or accident frequently inducing them to abandon, 
one spot and establish themselves in another. The proportion of 
cultivators who practice this nomadic kind of cultivation was 90 
per cent, of the whole number, mostly Talabda Kolis, Vanjaras 
(Brinjarries), Bkils, and Naikras. It was, of course, impossible 
to form an accurate estimate of the average rate per aero hitherto 
paid, tlie area in the occupancy of each individual having been, 
only roughly guessed, and the amount he paid, not being determined 
by that area, but by bis supposed ability to pay. It was therefore 
necessary that the fixed assessment, to have any chance of success 
in gradually weaning the people from their rude habits to become 
permanent agriculturists, should be very moderate. Some idea of 
the general character of tlie inhabitants may be formed from a 
consideration of the descriptions of houses they occupied. These 
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•were, inclusive of Godlira, in which, the majority of the better 
class were to be found, 2,092 tiled, 2,257 inferior, and 8,650 wattle 
and daub huts. The only respect in which they were fairly well 
off was that of agricultural stock, which the large area of grazing 
ground available everywhere enabled them to keep without ex¬ 
pense. All old records relating to the revenue of G-odhra having 
been retained at Gwalior by Holkar’s Government, statistics only 
of payments of plough-tax were available as a guide to the pitch 
of the new assessment. These showed that in ten years—from 
1863-64 to 1872-73—the average Government demand had in 
the first five years been Rs. 35,666 with Rs. 285 of remissions, 
and in the second five, Rs. 44,317 with Rs. 232 remission. The 
increase of Rs. 8,651, or 24*2 per cent., proved that the country 
was advancing under British management. The general plan of 
grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment adopted was 
to place Godbra itself and a few surrounding villages, with 
others on the west of the subdivision, as being most benefited 
by proximity to the markets of Gujarat, in the first class; they 
were twenty-five in number. The second group numbered forty- 
two, and lay to the east and north of the first, with three or four 
villages adjoining the Kalol subdivision in the south, and thus 
having an additional market in Kalol. For these a drop of twelve 
annas in the maximum rate was proposed, which brought it down 
to a rupee. The third group, of twenty-six villages, lay farther 
to the east, and, with the fourth, of the remaining fifty-five 
villages, were very jungly and inhabited by a wild, unsettled set 
of inhabitants. The two last groups were lowered by two annas 
each from the maximum of the second group. In carrying out 
these proposals it was found advisable, in consequence of the 
abject poverty of the people in some villages, to lower temporarily 
the rates from those of the classes in which they were situated. 
For this lowering no guarantee was to be given, but the low rat.es 
were to be continued until the local authorities were of opinion 
that the condition of the people had so improved as to enable them 
to bear the full group maximum. With one exception, in which 
the reduction was twelvo annas, the maximum iri these twenty- 
eight villages, which belonged to all the groups, was lowered from 
two to four annas. Rice rates were proposed, in addition to the 
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dry-crop, at one rupee in the first group, twelve annas in the 
second, and eight annas in the third and fourth. There was a small 
quantity of bhcltd (alluvial soil) on the bank of the Mahi, for which 
a maximum of Rs. 3 on a 24-anna classification was proposed. 

The general result is seen in the following statement:— 


Class. | 

: 

Tillages. 

Past Realisations. 

New Assess¬ 
ment. 

Survey Rates. 
Increase per cent. 

1 

21 

! 

Ten Years’ 
Average. 

15,783 

1872-73. 

14,039 

14,691 

1 Over 
Ten Years’ 
Average. 

l 

Over 

1 1872-73. 

4 

2 

42 

6,863 

5,812 

7,061 

3 

22 

3 

26 

3,097 

3,162 

4,192 

35 

33 

4 

55 

14,282 

16,148 

17,253 

21 

7 


144 

. 

40,025 

39,161 

43,197 

8 

10 


Note. —In the first class tlicro was a decreaso of 7 por coat, on ton years’ 
average collections. 


A large area of waste lands was included in the reserved forest 
area, and the assessment of the remaining arable portion was 
Rs. 6,542. "When this Report was reviewed by Government, cer¬ 
tain alterations in grouping and assessment were made, on the 
ground that the fall in the value of land, as it lay farther removed 
•from what would most probably soon become the great trade 
route for the export of agricultural commodities from the Panck 
Mahals viCi Pali on the M<ihi river, towards the B. B. <fo C. I. 
Railway, had not been sufficiently appreciated. Godkra was 
reduced to a maximum of R. 1 8a., and only ten villages in the 
west retained in the first class at R. 1 12a.; and thirteen villages 
of the second were lowered to the third group. The temporary 
reduction of rates in certain villages proposed by the Superin¬ 
tendent was restricted to five years, on the ground that it did not 
tend to the investment of capital to leave the assessment uncer¬ 
tain. Fault was also found with the way in which waste land 
had been thrown into Survey fields, and orders were given that 
an examination should be held, and new subordinate numbers 
formed where the people desired it. It was also ordered that 

8 * 
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where assessment had been increased by more than 20 per cent, 
by the inclusion of such waste to make up numbers, the increase 
should be gradually levied at the rate of one-fifth in successive 
years. With regard to grazing of cattle, it was directed that 
waste numbers should be sold annually by auction, and perma¬ 
nent residents should have the right of free grazing on all fields 
not sold, strangers paying a grazing tax according to rates to be 
submitted to and approved by Government. The settlement was 
guaranteed for thirty years. 


KALOL. 

In the Kiilol subdivision an experimental settlement was 
introduced under the Revenue Commissioner’s sanction in 1871 r 
and the rates finally sanctioned in 1872. It lies to the south 
of Godhra, and partakes much more than that subdivision of 
the regular Gujarat characteristics of light-coloured soil, good 
cultivation, and to some extent an industrious lumbi popu¬ 
lation. It contains sixty-eight villages, of which fifty-eight are 
Ichalsd, managed directly by Government officers. Out of the 
55,059 acres of Government land in it, 24,705 were still lying 
waste. A large portion of this lay in the western villages, 
inhabited by Charans, who possessed large herds of cattle for 
breeding purposes, and kept settlers off the land by threats of 
material damage to their crops, as well as the fear of the conse¬ 
quences of their curses. Charans in Gujarat bear a semi-religious 
character, and in olden days possessed great influence. The 
density of population was far greater than in Godhra, being 251 
to tbe square mile, and the Taluka possesses more signs than the 
latter of having once been in a much more prosperous condition, 
even before the rich country of Nadiad, in Kheda, had been re¬ 
claimed from the jungle. Whilst under charge of a Polit ical 
Superintendent on behalf of Holkar, rough survey operations 
were carried out between 1855 and 1858, and, on rates of assess¬ 
ment proposed by Pancliayats of Kheda Patels, rates per big ha 
were introduced by Major Wallace in 1865-GO into sixteen 
villages, but no record is forthcoming of tho principles on which 
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the settlement were based, or of its financial result. The rates 
adopted were on three classes of soil, as follows :— 


Dry crop 
Rice rates 


Awals, or 1st. 
R. a. p. 

. 1 12 0 
.380 


Doem, or 2nd. 
R. a. p. 
116 
2 3 0 


Sdem, or 3rd. 
R. a. p. 

0 10 6 
15 0 


A higher rate of Rs. 8 12a. was levied on sugar-cane cultiva¬ 
tion. 

In twenty-seven villages settlements continued to be made by 
lump assessment on holdings (-uchalc Tclidtdbandi ). The assess¬ 
ments were lowered or raised during short leases, on rough esti¬ 
mates of the ability of the people to pay. In three villages the 
division-of-produce system, and in one a crop-rate system pre¬ 
vailed. In the remaining eleven villages a plough-tax, up to a 
maximum of Rs. 15 a plough, was levied. In a few places a few 
cash cesses were also paid. No records of areas of cultivation 
were kept up to within five years of the settlement, and conse¬ 
quently only the collections for the seventeen years of British rule 
could be traced. These rose from Rs. 36,556 iu 1853-54 to 
Rs. 52,105 in 1869-70, an increase of 42 per cent. In the last 
five years the recorded area of tillage was on an average 20,399 
bighas , and the realisations Rs. 40,207, giving an average of 
R. 1 15a. 6p. per bigha , or R. 3 7a. Ip. per acre. The increase of 
revenue in those five years was equal to 25 per cent. For maxi¬ 
mum rates of dry-crop assessment the subdivision was divided 
into five groups, the first containing the town of Kalol alone. 
This has a fair market, and its maximum was fixed at Rs. 3. 
The second, of twenty-seven villages, is on the south of the sub¬ 
division and is most favourably situated for the market of Baroda: 
its maximum was R. 2£. With these was included the town of 
Vcjalpur, in the north of the subdivision, which had a fair market 
in itself. The third group, which took in the whole of the north 
of the subdivision and a few villages to the east of the second, 
•contained seventeen villages: its maximum was Rs. 2. The 
fourth group consisted of nine villages, to the east of the second 
and third groups, more or less wild and covered with jungle, 
which was even more the case in the fifth group of eight villages 
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in the extreme east and north-east. Eice water rates were fixed 
from a maximum of Es. 9 to one of Bs. 4, according to the vary¬ 
ing water-supply. Tor garden lands a rate of Es. 24 per water- 
bag was fixed, to he levied in full only where there was sufficient 
land to admit of a rotation of crops. The general results of the 
revision was as follows:— 


Group. 

Villages. 

Average of 

5 Years’ 
Collections. 

Collections of 
1S70-71. 

New 

Assessment. 

Deci*ease 
per cent. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

1 

1,311 

1,345 

2,004 

— 

2 

27 

19,202 

20,13*3 

25,865 

— 

3 

17 

13,074 

5,006 

15,701 

18,740 

— 

4 

9 

6,257 

6,080 

— 

5 

8 

1,535 

2,546 

2,151 

— 

8 

62 

40,213 

49,037 

54,840 

9-17 


In forwarding the proposals the Eevenue Commissioner pro¬ 
posed certain modifications. The maximum of E. 1 in the fifth 
group was raised to Es. 1£, and a few alterations were made in the 
grouping of the fourth by raising a few villages in it to the third 
group. These modifications were adopted by Government, and 
the permanence of the proposed rates for thirty years was guaran¬ 
teed. 


DOHAD. 

A revision of the old system of assessment was first carried out 
experimentally in the Dohad subdivision in 1879, and sanctioned 
by Government for five years. It contained seventy-seven 
Government villages, which were grouped for maximum rates of 
dry-crop assessment in five classes. There were, in addition to 
these, thirty-six villages held on leases, and eight alienated. 
The first group contained only the town of Dohad, which has a 
rather important market, being to some extent an entrepot for 
the trade between Gujarat and Malwa; the maximum dry-crop 
rate for Dohad was Es. 2 an acre. The next group, of eighteen 
villages, for whidijt maximum rate of E. 112 a. was adopted, lay 
round Dohad within a few miles. The third consisted of twenty- 
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five villages at a greater distance from the market and on all 
sides of it, •with a maximum of R. 1 8a. The fourth was a con¬ 
tinuous group of twenty-three villages on the Alirajpur and Devgad 
Bciria frontiers, from south-east to south-west of the subdivision, 
with a maximum of R. 1 4a. The reason assigned for lowering 
the rate in this group was the strange one that their position 
offered unprincipled neighbours facilities for cattle-lifting and 
crop-stealing, and that this insecurity of position could not be 
overlooked. Apart from this, however, the whole group lay at 
some distance from the market of Dohad. The fifth group con¬ 
sisted of ten villages on the west of and at no great distance from 
the market of Dokad, but was assessed at a low maximum rate of 
R. 1 on account of their elevation tending to make the tract of 
country in which they lay more arid and unsuited for cultivation. 

The rice produced in the whole subdivision was stated to be 
very good in quality, and to be in great demand in Malwa and 
Miirwar. The rates proposed for this class of cultivation were the 
soil rates of the several groups with Rs. 2 additional for water. 
The application of these rates gave an average of Rs. 2 2a. against 
one of a little over R. 1 for dry-crop. The small area of garden 
lands under wells, under twenty-four acres, was assessed at a 
maximum of Rs. 4 in the first group, lowered for each of the 
other groups by half a rupee. Land under dhehuris (water-bags 
filled from streams) was assessed in the same manner as rice 
lands, the average rate coming to about Rs. 2J. 

Compared with the revenue under the existing revenue system, 
the result of the introduction of the new rates was as follows:— 


Number 

of 

Villages. 

Old System. 

Survey System. 


Ten Years' 
Average 
Assessment. 

1870-77 

Assessment. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Increase 
■ i>er cent. 

1 

Rs. 

2,401 

Rs. 

2,048 

4,718 

Rs. 

0,802 

Rs. 

2804 

18 

15,227 

18,788 

15,018 

10,087 

45 

25 

20,802 

10,700 

24,505 

27,224 


28 

15,018 

15,808 

10,582 

18,187 

IS? 

10 

8,805 

8,711 

8,104 

4.002 

m 

77 

57,048 

54,010 

72,582 

77,252 1 

i ' 1 

41 k 
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The very large increase in tlie assessment of Doliad itself arose 
from the previous rates having been unreasonably low when 
compared with those in force in the remainder of the subdivision. 
The old system had been one of the loosest, the payments by the 
various ryots having been based solely on personal considerations, 
without reference to any particular description of land in each 
holding. Each holder was assessed by the hereditary District 
Officers, assisted by the Patels, at what he was supposed to be 
able to pay. TJnder an assessment calculated according to the 
actual area in each man’s possession, therefore, an increase or 
decrease in payment afforded no proper criterion of the suitability 
of the new rates; and whether those adopted for Dohad were 
too high, or those of other villages were too low, was to be left 
to the test of time. Some glaring instances of inequality and 
unfairness of assessment were quoted by the Superintendent of 
Survey: the average rate of Dohad, which contained mostly 
shilled agriculturists, was Ga. lip., whereas in two other villages 
entirely occupied by Binds, the worst of cultivators, the averages 
were respectively 11a. 3p. and Rs. 1 3a. Gp. per acre. The old 
records of area were also entirely untrustworthy, the total acreage 
according to the Revenue accounts having been 30,729, and that 
according to the Survey 81,051. 

On the expiration of the experimental settlement for five years, 
a revision of the rates was carried out in 1885. In the first of the 
five years the introduction of the new rates was postponed in 
consequence of the badness of the season and a fear that the 
proposed enhancement might drive the wilder castes of agricul¬ 
turists away into neighbouring foreign states. In tlie next season, 
although it, too, was very unfavourable, the settlement was intro¬ 
duced, and the Superintendent reported that the people were so 
thoroughly satisfied with it that there was not a single refusal to 
accept the terms offered. 

At the revision, with the exception of one village which was 
raised from the fifth to the‘fourth class, the original grouping, 
as well as the maximum rates for the several groups first pro¬ 
posed, were retained. As had been anticipated from the change 
from a very loose to an exact system of assessment, as well as 
from the unfavourable character of the first two seasons, the area 
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under cultivation had fallen off a good deal, viz. from 72,582 acres in 
1876-77 to 57,381 in 1878-79, and the assessment from Es. 77,252 
to Es. 62,293. The increase by the Survey assessment on the 
Government cultivated area was consequently only 39 in place of 
4H per cent. From 1880-81 somewhat of a reaction took place, 
and the area under cultivation and the revenue up to 1882-83 
were as follows :— 



Acres. 

Assessment. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

For Col¬ 
lection. 

Out¬ 

standing. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1880-81 

. 47,625 

54,915 

496 

54,419 

1,300 

1881-82 

. 47,389 

54,483 

194 

54,289 

1,032 

1882-83 

. 47,154 

54,255 

185 

54,070 

Sll 


Although the area under cultivation had not increased, the diminu¬ 
tion was small, and both the remissions anti outstanding balances 
had decreased. In this revision the system carried out elsewhere 
of abandoning all special rates on wells and water-lifts, and in 
their place substituting a slight extra assessment on lands believed 
to possess subsoil water advantages, was adopted. The area to 
which this system was applied being 47,154 acres, and the extra 
assessment Es. 1,554, the increase comes to about 2£ per cent., 
the average extra rate being la. 3p. per acre on the land deemed 
irrigable. This increase is almost inappreciable, and will not 
influence cultivation. The knowledge that nothing more can be 
charged for land in consequence of improvements that may be 
made in it, because its capability of improvement has already been 
discounted, may possibly tend to encourage the investment of 
capital in such improvements more than the statutory guarantee 
that they will not be taxed. Where water existing in the subsoil 
is certain to be sweet, and the extra tax imposed is trifling, much 
harm cannot be done by its imposition ; but it is to be hoped that 
such a hazardous experiment in the classification of soils as to 
trust to a classer’s judgment in assigning extra relative value to a 
soil supposed to hold water-bearing strata within twenty-two 
feet of the surface, in tracts of country where the springs are just 
as likely to be brackish or salt as sweet, will only be tried after 
the most mature deliberation and experience. The rates were 
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guaranteed by Government for twenty in place of the usual thirty 
years of the Survey settlements. 

The settlement of the patabancli villages will be noticed 
hereafter. 


JHALOD. 

Proposals for the revision of assessment in the Jhalod Mahal- 
kari’s charge, subordinate to the subdivision of Dohad, were sub¬ 
mitted by the Superintendent of Survey in 1881. It formed the 
northern portion of the latter, and]was very similar to it in general 
character. The existing revenue system was equally rude with 
that of Dohad, each man’s holding being assessed in the lump, 
whatever description of land it contained, without any fixed rates, 
and without consideration of the area it was supposed to contain. 
The average size of the bicjha, was evidently under-estimated by 
the Survey Department, as the land entered in the accounts at 
19,022 acres, calculated according to the standard bigka of about 
one and seven-tenths to an acre, turned out on measurement to 
be 41,086 acres. There were ninety-nine villages in the Malnil, 
but thirteen of these being alienated and fourteen held on some¬ 
what similar terms to the Mevasi villages in the Ahmadabad 
Collectorate, only seventy-two directly managed Government 
villages remained for settlement. These were classed for maxi¬ 
mum rates of dry-crop assessment, according to their distance 
from the market-towns of Jhalod and Limri, into four groups. 
The first consisted of the town of Jlnilod with one village in its 
immediate neighbourhood, and had a maximum the same as the 
second group of villages in Dohad, viz. B. 1J. The other three 
groups, consisting respectively of eleven, twenty-four, and thirty- 
five villages, had maximum rates of R. H, R. 1{, and R. 1, as the 
third, fourth, and fifth groups of Dohad. A great portion of the 
soil, estimated at a third, was capable of bearing two crops a year 
without irrigation. To meet this peculiarity, and give its fair 
proportionate value to the best soil, the classification scale of 
sixteen annas was extended to twenty-four, and it is clear that it 
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has only been in consequence of the great bulk of the cultivators 
being unskilled agriculturists, such as Bhils, that the resources 
of this tract of country have not been developed to a greater 
extent than they have been. The position of the whole tract is, 
moreover*, unfortunate for the encouragement of agriculture, as it 
is surrounded on three sides by foreign territory, in the transport 
of produce through which it is liable to the imposition of transit 
duties, the effect of which was estimated by the Superintendent 
to be equivalent to an extra assessment of a rupee an acre. For 
the 668 acres of rice cultivation it was proposed to double the soil 
rate of the locality where it v r as found, and for lands under wells 
and water-lifts from streams ( dheJcuri ) the maximum dry-crop 
rate of the group in addition to the dry-crop rate of the soil. 
The averages derived from these rates were 13a. lOp. in dry-crop 
lands, Bs. 1 12a. lOp. in rice, and Ks. 2 6a. in garden cultivation. 
The two latter were evidently disproportionately low when com¬ 
pared with the lirst, but the intention was deliberate, with a view 
to encourage the better kinds of cultivation in a backward country. 
The increase over ten years’ average revenue was only 13*8. 

Before the rates were introduced under the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment, doubts had^arisen as to the correctness of the classification 
of soils, which was accordingly thoroughly scrutinized and revised. 
Two villages were entirely re-classified, and four partially so; 
while in four others an adjustment was found practicable on the 
results of the tests that had been taken. The rates were sanc¬ 
tioned for only two years, with a view to the guarantee expiring 
at the same time as that of the main body of the subdivision. 
Before the expiration of the two years for which the settlement 
had been sanctioned, it had been determined to abandon, as in 
Dohad, all special assessments on lands under wells and water- 
lifts from streams, and impose on all lands adjudged to be irri¬ 
gable from water to be found within twenty-two feet of the surface 
what would make up for the loss in revenue from such abandon¬ 
ment. This was accordingly done. It was not found necessary 
to alter the grouping of villages for dry-crop assessment, or the 
maximum rates temporarily sanctioned. The revenue had fluc¬ 
tuated so much that, whereas the revenue under the settlement 
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exceeded that of 1879-80 by 30f, it was only 3*47 above that of 
1880-81. 

The general result, as compared with the revenue of 1881-82, 
and the average of ten years, was as follows :— 


No. of 
Villages. 

Average 
of 10 yrs. 

Revenue 
of 1881-2. 


Survey Assessment. 

j Increase over 

Dry Crop.! 

Rice. 

Garden. 

Total. 

10 Yrs. 

1SS1-2. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



2 

2,910 

2,521 

3,157 

352 

94 

3,003 

23-0 

12*9 

11 

7 330 

0,547 

8,022 

745 

500 

9,273 

20*5 

41*0 

24 

10,994 

9,285 

11,479 

377 

390 

12,252 

11-4 

31*9 

35 

8,250 

0,452 

8,08(5 

156 

220 

9,008 

9*9 

40*5 

Total 

29,484 

24,805 

31,344 

1,030 

1,222 

34,190 

15*9 

37*8 


Both in Dohad and Jhalod up to acre of vuda or [jkarhich't. 
{inclosure or homestead) has been allowed to be retained rent- 
free, and in other villages up to one acre, the remainder of such 
inclosures being assessed. All cesses falling on the cultivating 
classes have been abolished, as being absorbed in the assessment 
on the land. In giving sanction to the proposed rates, which 
were guaranteed for twenty years in order to bring the guaran¬ 
teed period to an end at about the same time in the whole of the 
Panch Mahals Collectorate, Government entered into an elabo¬ 
rate defence of their policy of abandoning all extra assessment on 
land irrigated from wells and water-lifts, and imposing the 
amount thus abandoned on the lands adjudged to bo irrigable 
from springs supposed to exist within about twenty-two feet of 
the surface. The remarks that have been made on this subject 
in the review of the revision of assessment in Dohad are appli¬ 
cable here also. It may be noticed also that, whereas the resulting 
extra assessment on the supposed irrigable land will prevent a loss 
of revenue, and the extra rate will fall lightly where natural 
facilities for irrigation have been made but little use of, as in 
these two tracts of country, the case may be very differ cut in 
districts where irrigation has been largely developed. The extra 
assessment in such tracts may be found to be considerable, and 
this affords another reason for the proposed policy being only 
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adopted with caution and after due inquiry and deliberation. 
There is, moreover, somewhat of a suspicion of undue leaning in 
favour of capital invested in the improvement of lands by the 
construction of wells, at however remote a period, and under 
whatever circumstances (such as their having been often made 
out of the actual revenues of the State when villages had been 
let out on lease), when similar expenditure incurred in the 
embankment of rice lands, often at considerable expense, has not 
been so leniently dealt with. 


IIA'LOL. 

In 1880 proposals were submitted for the revision of assessment 
of the Halol subdivision of the Panch Mahals. It contained 
altogether 160 villages, of which fifteen were held on service and 
other alienated tenures, 77 were Taiukdari (somewhat similar to 
the mcvdsi estates of Ahmadabad and the ndhar jamahandi of 
Ivkeda), one dubhdji or shard kail (shared with Government), and 
7 3 rayatvdri under the direct management of Government officers 
The settlement applied only to this last class. The greater por¬ 
tion of the inhabitants are poor cultivators, such as Phils, Kolis 
and Naikras, who have failed to develop the natural resources of 
the country. It is scantily populated, and although the soil on 
the whole was fertile, water procurable for irrigation at no depth 
from the surface, and the B. B. & C. I. Bail way, with Baroda and 
other markets within reasonable distance, the Superintendent did 
not hold out any hope of rapid improvement under bidder system 
of revenue management than that prevailing, in consequence of 
the unthrifty and uncivilized character of the mass of the inhabi¬ 
tants. He predicted that, whatever inducements for improvement 
or advantages might be offered to them, they would remain poor 
to the end of the* chapter, and would receive the usual quantity 
of seed for sowing from the Wania money-lender, returning him 
the major portion of the field produce, and he alone would profit 
by any low assessment that might be imposed on the land. He 
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accordingly carried out his opinions to their logical consequence, 
by proposing higher rates than in the more forward portions of 
the Collectorate; but these proposals not meeting with the 
approval of the Collector and Survey Commissioner, Government 
finally sanctioned rates as detailed below. 

The revenue system in force in the seventy-three villages was 
originally that of a plough-tax ( halbandi ), which varied from one 
to twenty rupees on the plough according to the cultivator’s ability 
to pay. A plough of land was considered to be 20 bighas , or about 
11} acres. The maximum rate per acre might thus be estimated 
at K. 1 12a. In 1871 this system was superseded by a so-called 
bighoti, or cash-rate per bigha. This was, however, merely carried 
out by dividing the revenue of each village by its estimated 
area to obtain a village assessment rate, which, as far as can 
be ascertained from the returns available, was only levied in the 
case of new land being taken up for cultivation. The rates in 
different villages were naturally very unequal, varying from one- 
third of an anna per acre in a village inhabited by hTaikras to 
Es. 2 4a. 8p. in Halol itself, many of the cultivators of which 
were skilled agriculturists. Ujparvddia cultivators, living in one 
village and cultivating in another, paid crop-rates of six annas per 
bigha, (four-sevenths of an acre) for Icodrdj and a rupee for other 
descriptions of produce. Sugar-cane in H&lol paid at the rate of 
Es. 30 10a., and other villages] at the rate of Es. 21; and many 
fine wells were lying unused in consequence of the heaviness of 
the tax. The area of cultivation had risen from 9,624 acres in 
1869-70 to 11,867 in 1878-79, and the revenue from Es. 14,233 to 
Es. 17,448; the former, however, cannot bo at all relied on as 
accurate. 

In proposing maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, the 
Superintendent—guided, as stated by him, by market facilities 
and climatic differences (N.B.—Such differences in this small 
tract of country are inappreciable), and in a less degree by fixity 
of holdings and the preponderance of cultivators of the unsettled 
tribes, freedom from jungle, and other peculiarities—arranged the 
subdivision in five groups, tho first of which consisted only of 
Hiilol itself and three hamlets subordinate to it. Tho second 
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consisted of eighteen villages, some near the market of Halol, 
some in the north and adjacent to villages of Kalol, which they 
resembled, and the rest in the south-west, which were not so 
unhealthy as most parts of the subdivision, and were about 
eighteen miles distant from the market of Baroda. The third 
group had twenty villages, which were said to be of medium 
quality, and excluded all jungle villages and those in which the 
Bhil and Naikra elements prevailed ; the malarious influence of 
the hills and low jungle was said also not to affect these villages. 
The fourth group contained twenty-three villages, mostly to the 
east and south-east of Champaner, in a more or less malarious 
tract, and mostly inhabited by Kolis, Bhils, and hTaikras of un¬ 
settled and not industrious habits. It was generally covered 
with forest and scrub jungle. The last group was one of ten 
villages, in the same direction from Charnp<iner as those of the 
fourth group, and with all the characteristics of that group 
intensified. This grouping, with the exception of the first and 
second, is, in fact, one in accordance with the prevailing castes 
and habits of the inhabitants, and in the circumstances of the 
country could perhaps hardly be avoided. The distinction drawn 
between the fourth and fifth groups was objected to by the Col¬ 
lector as not existing in reality. The grouping sanctioned by 
Government was for Halol alone to form the first, and its hamlets 
the second class, and for the villages placed by the Superintendent 
in his second, third, fourth, and fifth groups to form the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth groups. The maximum rates approved of 
were two rupees for the first, and four annas for each group in 
descending order down to twelve annas for the lowest. For 
garden lands the maximum rates approved of were respectively 
Bs. 6 , 5, 4, 3 J, 21, and li, and for rice and water-lift garden 
lands double the dry-crop rate in each group, as proposed by the 
Superintendent. With a view to modifications that might be 
found advisable after experience of the working of the new 
system, a guarantee for the permanency of the rates for only five 
years was accorded. The result of the revision as a whole was as 
follows, the details for the different descriptions of land not being 
given in the Superintendent’s final Beport:— 
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No. of 
Villages 
according 
to Glass. 

10 Years’ 
Average 

Revenue of 
1880-81. 

Under the 
Survey 

Per-centage Increase 
and Decrease as 
compared with 

Collections. 

System. 

10 Years’ 
Average. 

1880-81. 

1 

Es. 

2,015 

Es. 

2,398 

Es. 

2,463 

+ 22y 

+ 2 i 

3 

423 

462 

588 

+ 13 

+ 5 

18 

8,340 

8,248 

7,204 

-m 

—12.1 

20 

4,163 

4,030 

4,584 

+ 10J 

+ 1S-2 

23 

1,035 

684 

1,029 

_ 1. 

+ 501- 

8 

747 

324 

330 

—29f 

+ ei 

Total 

16,723 

16,146 

16,198 

- 3 

+ 


In giving a final sanction to the rates after their introduction, 
Government directed that no separate rate should be levied on 
the Jcoss, or water-bag, of unbuilt wells, but that merely the 
highest dry-crop rate should be imposed. It was not stated 
whether this rate should be temporary when such a well was 
made use of, or permanently imposed on the land in which such 
a well had once been used, an omission likely to lead to future 
coirespondeuce and confusion. The rates on the whole were 
acknowledged to be very moderate. 

On the expiration of the five years’ guarantee the villages came 
under revision again in 1885. No alteration of tho maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment or of the grouping of villages origi¬ 
nally adopted was proposed, the only alteration being, as in 
Dohad and Jhtilod, that of abandoning all extra assessment on 
lands watered from wells, whether temporary or permanent, and 
imposing in its place a slight extra assessment on lands adjudged 
to be irrigable with water procurable within a short distance of 
the surface. Such land was classified according to the depth at 
which water was adjudged to be procurable. (N.B.—The word 
“adjudged” is used advisedly, as borings cannot be made in 
every field, and the depth of the warer-bearing strata may vary.) 
Where this depth was over tliirty-fivc feet, no extra aSHOssunmt 
was to be imposed. A depth of under twenty feet was considered 
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first class, one of from twenty to thirty second class, and one of 
from thirty to thirty-five third class, and lower assessment was 
proposed as the depth increased. The area under water-lifts from 
streams only amounted to sixteen and a half acres, and the Special 
Settlement was extended to such lands as well. The extra assess¬ 
ment arising from this proposed change of system amounted to 
only Es. 237, or about 11 per cent, on Government land in occu¬ 
pation. The j>roposals were sanctioned by Government, and a 
guarantee for the permanence of the rates given for twenty years, 
as in Dohad and Jhalod. Extensive tracts have been reserved in 
this Collectorate for forest reserves. 
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BHARUCH (BROACH). 


The Collectorate of Bharuch, a namo probably derived from 
Bhagu Rishi, a sage of ancient days to whom legend imputes a 
■change in the course of the river Nerbuddah near the town, lies 
on the east side of the Gulf of Cambay, between 21° 25' 45" and 
22° 15' 16" N. lat., and 72° 34' 19" and 73° 12' 15" E. long, its 
area is about 1,458 square miles, with a population, of 240 to tin* 
square mile. It is bounded on the north by the river Main, on 
the west by the Gulf of Cambay, on the east and’partly on the 
south by Gaikvjiri and K&jp/pla territory. In the remaining 
portion of its southern boundary lies the Talulca of 01 pad, under 
Surat. It consists of five Talukas, viz. Jambusar, A'mod, Vagni 
(including Dhej), Bharuch, and Anldeshvar (including Hansot). 
It is celebrated for its cotton, well known in the English market, 
and has about 95 per cent, of its total area under cultivation. 

In consequence of certain claims of the Naval) of Surat on the 
Customs Revenue of the port of Bharuch, and of the English on 
account of extra duty levied on cloth, the Navab of the latter 
place was called on to pay 1{, lakh of rupees. An attempt 
made in 1771 to levy the claim by force of arms from the town 
having failed, a combined military and naval force formally 
assaulted and took it by storm on the 18th November, 1772, the 
commanding officer, General Wedderburn, whose tomb stands on 
the ramparts of the fort, being killed on tin; occasion. From 
this event the territorial connection of the English with the dis¬ 
trict dates. The territory attached to it at the time comprised 
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what are now the subdivisions of Bkarucli and Vagra, and was 
estimated to yield rather over five lakhs of annual revenue, of 
which 40 per cent, only went to the English and 60 per cent, 
to the Gaikvar. In various ways the remainder of what now con¬ 
stitutes the Collectorate, viz. the subdivisions of Jainbusar and 
Amod on the north of the Herbudda, and Ankleshvar and Hansot 
on the south, was soon afterwards acquired, and the whole con¬ 
tinued under British management until 1783, when it was ceded 
to Mahadaji Sindia, “in testimony of the sense entertained of the 
conduct manifested by him to the British army at Vadgam in 
1779, and of his humane treatment and release of the English 
gentlemen who had been hostages.” 

During the next nineteen years, up to the date of the treaty 
of Bassein on the 31st December 1802, Bharuch remained under 
Mahratta rule. Operations against Sindia’s possessions in Guja¬ 
rat being undertaken in consequence of that treaty, Bharuch was 
again stormed and captured in 1803. The subdivisions of 
Bharuch and Yagra thus came back under British rule, and with 
Ankleshvar and Hansot, ceded by the treaty, transferred from 
Surat in 1805, formed the charge of Bharuch till 1817, when it 
reached its present dimensions in consequence of the Treaty of 
Poona concluded with the Peshva. 

During the first eleven years of British administration, viz. from 
1772 to 1783, the system of collecting the land revenue is thus 
described in .Forbes’s “Oriental Memoirs”:—“In each village 
the headman distributes plots of land among the cultivators, who, 
with their own cattle and implements of husbandry, cultivate 
the soil at their own cost. At the close of the harvest the whole 
of the crops are brought into the village farmyard, where is the 
common threshing-floor and pits for storing cotton. Here the 
produce is examined by the Revenue Superintendent, or Desai, 
who fixes the amount due to Government. The head of the vil¬ 
lage then takes from the stores of the different peasants the 
share required to meet the Government demand, and to pay for 
the allowances to the police and other servants of the village.” 
Under this vague description it is possible to recognise no more 
than that the revenue settlement was annually made with the 
Patels (headmen) of villages on a general estimate of the out-turn 

9 * 
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of their crops, and that from each cultivator was levied a share 
of his actual produce sufficient to meet the Government demand 
fixed by the Desai. That the headman, as if there were only one 
Patel or sharer in each village, should have annually distributed 
plots of land among the cultivators, is so contrary to the universal 
custom of the countiy, according to which each cultivator clings 
to the lands his forefathers have tilled before him, that we may 
look on the entire description as untrustworthy, and written under 
an entire misconception of the information that may have been 
given to its author. Two things only appear to be established 
from the writings that have come down to us from this period, 
viz. that the hereditary district officers, as in Surat, by lending 
money to the ryots at exorbitant rates of interest, and by other 
means, acquired a pernicious influence in the administration of 
the revenue, and that the ryots were also much oppressed by the 
exactions of blackmail by the Grassias, mention of whom has 
already been made in the introductory chapter. 

When the charge of the district was resumed, in 1803, it was at 
first placed under the management of the Resident at Baroda. 
An offer by the Desai and Muzmoondar (hereditary district 
accountant) to farm the whole revenue for Its. 9,40,000, minus 
Rs. 1,75,000 for expenses of management, was rejected, informa¬ 
tion having been given that in 1802-3 the district had yielded 
Sindia Rs. 11,50,000. A native Agent was sent to manage it 
under the superintendence of the Assistant Resident, Mr. Stead¬ 
man. In 1805 the latter was appointed Collector, and Mr. Pren- 


dergast Judge and Magistrate, and the two jointly Commissioners 

for the settlement of the Revenue. 

They reported the revenues 

as follows:— 

Land Revenue. 

Cesses. 

Total. 


Rh. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1803-4 

. 6,32,250 

1,85,135 

8,17,385 

1804-5 

. 6,75,318 

2,21,735 

8,97,053 


A sum of Rs. 2,53,550 of miscellaneous receipts brought the 
total to Rs. 11,50,609, almost the exact sum reported by the 
informer as having been realised by Sindia. The subdivisions 
of Ankleslivar and Ilansot, transferred from Surat in the latter 
year, yielded aa follows:— 
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1804-5, 

1S05-G. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ankleshvar 

. 1,47,491 

1,57,596 

Hansot . 

. 1,21,590 

1,30,880 


2,69,081 

2,88,476 


In the following year (1805-6), although the land revenue and 
cesses were settled at Rs. 8,82,363, the total, in consequence of 
the abolition of certain obnoxious cesses, decreased to Rs. 11,26,997. 
In 1808-9 it was Rs. 12,74,010. This rapid and constant rate of 
increase was reported to be due to the abuses of the farming 
system having been done away with since the appointment of 
the two Commissioners, and contrasted favourably with the 
average of Rs. 8,35,105 arrived at during Sindia’s administra¬ 
tion. 

On the 31st May 1807* the Commissioners reported on the 
general revenue system of Bharuch substantially to the same 
effect as the description in Forbes’s “ Oriental Memoirs ” quoted 
above. 

The abolition of the farming system in 1805 necessitated an 
annual settlement of the revenue of each village. The method 
adopted for this differed from that in every other Collectorate, 
and must evidently have tended to maintain, on the one hand, the 
influence of the hereditary district officers, which on the other 
had been diminished by the check placed upon their usurious 
dealings with the ryots. Advances of money for agricultural 
purposes, made at reasonable rates of interest by the Collector, 
interfered with the thriving business done by this class up to 
this time, while their profits were further diminished by the 
legal rate of interest—hitherto often as high as 45 per cent.— 
being fixed at 12. The settlement was thus made :— 

When the rice-crops were approaching ripeness in October and 
November, a statement of the area in cultivation under each kind 
of crop in each village was prepared by the village accountant. 
This was either handed over to the hereditary district officers, as 
a basis on which to frame an estimate of the produce of the 
village, or they themselves were directed to form an independent 


Diary, 2nd February 1803, folio 303. 
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estimate. On this estimate the value of the State share of the 
produce was as a rule taken at one-half, and the Collector, taking 
into account the current prices and the average rents the village 
had hitherto paid, fixed what was called the Hangar idvji or rice- 
crop instalment of the rental for the year. This appears to have 
amounted in the different subdivisions to from one-sixth to one- 
half of the total demand for the year, which was finally settled, 
at the regular jamdbancli (annual settlement) after similar inquiries 
in the spring. 

The annual settlement once made, all subsidiary arrangements 
were left to the heads of villages. In a bhdgddri (coparcenary) vil¬ 
lage the quota of payment falling on each share was the fractional 
amount—two or four or six annas in the rupee (two-sixteenths, 
four-sixteenths, or six-sixteenths)—of the revenue of the whole 
village represented by the particular principal share or sub-share 
(mukh or 'petdbl'idg). Arrangements with the individual tenants 
within each share were decided as a matter of contract between 
them and their landlords, and in villages not held in partnership 
the payments of tenants were settled by the headmen, any un¬ 
fairness on the part of the latter in apportionment being checked 
by the liability of their decisions to appeal to the Collector. All 
crops when reaped were bound to be brought into the common 
village grain-store ( Ichali ), and were allowed to be removed 
when satisfactory arrangements were made to meet the revenue 
instalments as they fell due. 

It requires no lengthy arguments to prove how defective this 
system was. Estimates of the value of standing crops made by 
the most trustworthy appraisers must always he liable to con¬ 
siderable errors, and, when made by native officers apt to he 
swayed by interested or corrupt motives to favour particular 
villages or individual teuants more than others, formed a most 
unreliable basis for assessment, which no vigilance on the part of 
the Collector, and no guidance lie could avail himself of in the 
incidence of previous payments, could really counteract. Such 
was the method of assessment, however, carried out in the Col- 
lectorate till about the year 1837, and it is a matter of surprise 
how the district flourished as it did notwithstanding the existence 
o£ such an impediment to progress. 
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In his Minute on the Collectorate, dated 15th August 1821, the 
system is generally described by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone as follows :—The assessment was made entirely by villages, 
without inquiry into the circumstances of individuals. One of 
the hereditary district officers was sent to inspect the crops of 
each harvest, and make out a statement of the quantity of land 
cultivated by each ryot under each kind of produce, with a cal¬ 
culation of the quantity in each field. The produce of each 
village was arrived at by adding together that of the several 
fields. The Collector compared this with that of the previous 
year, as well as the prices of the two years, and, if he found the 
crops more abundant or the prices higher, added on a propor¬ 
tionate sum, or vice versa, on the principle of taking one-half for 
the State and leaving one-half to the cultivator. These calcula¬ 
tions were made at the second harvest. A considerable part of 
the first harvest consisted of rice-crops, in making the estimate 
for which a rate Es. 20 per big he c was usually charged, whatever 
might be the state of the crops. This was double the rate of 
assessment of the best rice lands, and a deduction to the amount 
of half the sum collected on this account was made from the 
Government claim on the second harvest, the only object appearing 
to he to secure a large portion of the revenue in the early part of 
the year. The first payment was called the ddngar tdvji. If 
the Patel consented to the sum fixed by the Collector, the settle¬ 
ment was completed, and the Collector did not interfere in the 
assessment of the ryots, although their names were written in the 
estimates to mark each man’s fields. The Patel fixed what each 
had to pay, being guided by the previous year’s payments, to 
which a proportional amount was added if the general rental of 
the village was increased. The collections were made by the 
Tulatee, who collected all crops in the village Ichali , where they 
remained till the revenue was paid. Khdtdlmndi (lump payments 
on holdings) and. gunwut (leases) were also in use, as in Kaira, 
but veia (a mixture of highly and lowly assessed lands in the same 
holding) was confined to a few villages. Both were liable to 
increase if the assessment was generally increased, but not 
otherwise. In bhdgdari (co-shared) villages the increase was 
first apportioned on the shares; then by the Bhagdiirs on their 
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sub-sharers, and by these on the ryots. At one time there 
appeared to have been a general rate of Rs. 4 the bigha, except 
on sandy soil near the sea, which paid Rs. 31, and bbUd (alluvial) 
lands, which were assessed at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, but these rates 
were no longer acted on. Rates on the bigha varied according to 
crops, their condition and market prices, and were liable to 
frequent change. At that time more than three-fourths of the 
villages in the subdivisions of Bharuch, Jambusar, and A'mod 
were held on the Blnigdari tenure, the majority of the cultivators 
being inferior Patidars (sub-sharers). After going on to describe 
the evils of the system, Mr. Elphinstone wrote that he would not 
propose a general lightening of assessment, but would instruct, 
the Collector to report where it was too high, too low, or unequal. 
In such cases revision might be carried out by Panchayats (juries 
of experts), superintended by an officer of Government, whose 
rates should be liable to revision by other Panchayats. Wherever 
the assessment appeared tolerably reasonable and equally levied, 
nothing should be done except to record details, so that although 
the annual settlements should still be entered into with the Patels, 
the Collector or Civil Court might be able to redress grievances, 
as the rights of each ryot would be known and fixed. These 
remarks applied to senja (nun-shared) villages. In bh/uj&rri 
villages it would be difficult to introduce the proposed equality 
of assessment, bnt as it was usual for flourishing Bhagdars to 
take on themselves some of the burdens of their poorer brethren, 
and there were instances of Government making a new division 
to equalize the assessment, something might be done even in 
them. Ryots, it was recommended, should be allowed to remove 
their crops on providing the security of respectable people of their 
own class. 

In a despatch dated 4th May, 1825, the Court of Directors 
approved of Mr. EIphinstone ? s proposals, and trusted attention 
would be directed to the reforms indicated by him. 

With a view to provide the Collector with reliable data on 
which to fix the assessments as independently as possible of the 
district officers, it was determined in 1811 to make a survey of 
the subdivisions of; Bharuch, Ankleshvar and Hansot. It was sub¬ 
sequently extended to Jambiisar, A'mod and Dhej. It was carried 
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out under the superintendence of Colonel Monier Williams, and 
was concluded in 1820. It had for its objects to fix a standard 
land measure, to ascertain the area of land in each village, and 
of this how much was cultivated, how much arable and unarable 
waste, how much of the arable was fitted for dry-crop, garden, 
and rice cultivation respectively, and what area was in the year of 
survey under grain, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, &c. It was to 
fix the village boundaries, but no attempt was to be made to 
divide the land into fields or to classify and assess those fields, it 
being better to leave details of this description, in the opinion of 
the authorities of those days, in the hands of the village com¬ 
munities, who were the best judges of the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages under which each man tilled his lands. It had, however, 
to inquire into the titles under which land claiming to be held 
wholly or partially exempt from the payment of land revenue 
under various names and tenures was enjoyed. In this respect, 
especially, it carried out a very useful work, and before its close 
brought under partial or full assessment a considerable area, 
thenceforward yielding a large revenue. It would be a question 
more of antiquarian than of practical interest to follow in detail 
the correspondence that took place in the earlier days of British 
rule with reference to the right of the State to tax or increase 
existing taxation on the lands held by Grassias in Bliarucli and 
other parts of Gujarat. A good deal of confusion was imported 
into the question by all land held by Itajpoots, or so-called 
Grassias, being considered in the same light, whereas the origin 
of what was the property of semi-independent chiefs in Kathia- 
vad, of Vant-a, land divided off to old proprietors of villages by 
the Mahomedaus on assuming direct revenue management of the 
country, and of Gras, land extorted from villages in Bharuch and 
Surat as blackmail by Kajpools from the Bajpipla and other 
neighbouring territories, was entirely distinct. The manner in. 
which land in tho first of these categories has been dealt with 
has been noticed in the history of the Ahmadabad Collectorate. 
Of the other two descriptions of lands some was partially or 
entirely resumed under the operation of tho Survey in Bharuch, 
and both were finally included among the tenures which were to 
to exempt their holders from the payment of public revenue, and 
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came under the provisions of the Summary Settlement described 
•under the Surat Collectorate. 

In 1823 the Collector of Bharuch reported that all assessments 
imposed by the Survey on alienated lands had been realised 
(N.B.—This was found subsequently not to have been entirely 
the case, owing, probably, to the connivance of the officials), and 
no evil results had ensued except from the occasional turbulence 
of some of the Grassias. The principles on which vechdn (sold) 
and valatddnid lands (mortgage with possession pending payment 
of a certain sum) were dealt with was the payment of half the 
value of three years’ produce calculated at Es. 3i the bigha, the 
land generally having been sold or transferred at Es. 9 or 10, 
the bigha . Geranid (mortgaged) lands were redeemed by payment 
of the sum for which they had been mortgaged, with 9 per cent, 
interest after deduction of the income intermediately derived 
from them. Pasditd lands, where held for service, were continued, 
and where no service either to the State or village communities 
was rendered, resumed and assessed to the public revenue, lid rid, 
(curiously enough misprinted as Baria in the Appendix to 
Eeg. XVII. 1827), or bone-land, i.e. land given as compensation 
to relatives of a man who had lost his life in defending the village 
rights, was generally resumed. Arrangements were made, as in 
Surat, that tord-grus (blackmail in cash) claimed by Grassias 
from villages, should be paid from the Government treasury, 
instead of being allowed to be levied from the villages directly 
by them. The levy of half a rupee per bigha from all v until 
(divided) land as a quit-rent was also proposed. 

In 1817 orders were issued by the Court of Directors that, in 
place of the ryots’ contributions being regulated by the computed 
value of a certain proportion of each crop, the average quantity of 
the produce for a term of years should he made the standard of 
the share of the State, and the money value of this the maxim tun 
Government demand per bigha. It was also ordered that any 
increase in the value of the ryots’ produce, from whatever cause 
arising, should be considered their exclusive property, subject to 
the repayment of money advanced for digging wells or other im¬ 
provements. All Collectors were directed to act upon these 
instructions, which marked the inauguration of that just and 
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liberal policy wliicli now encourages the investment of capital in, 
and the application of labour to, the soil for the sole benefit of 
the investor, and is daily increasing the marketable value of 
land in the Bombay Presidency. 

In tlie same year Bliaruch was separated from Surat and made 
a Collectorate by itself, and both Collectors were relieved of the 
superintendence of the department of Customs by the appoint¬ 
ment of a separate Collector of Customs for Gujarat. 

In the following year (1818), the revenue survey of the sub¬ 
divisions of Ankleshvar and Hansot was reported to have been 
completed. An attempt to introduce settlements of ryots’ holdings 
for five years on the average payments of the preceding ten failed, 
in consequence of the ryots not agreeing to them. The rate of 
two rupees the bigha, which had been fixed for btr (grass preserve) 
lands in the Collectorate at Col. Monicr Williams’s suggestion, 
was lowered to R. 1 4a. and R. 1. All ycisaitu, land held by non¬ 
residents was ordered to be resumed, unless the holders returned 
to their villages and entered on the performance of their cus¬ 
tomary services. 

In 1810, on a proposal made by one of the Collectors to force 
the holders of alienated land to contribute to the revenue by 
applying for permission to reap and x'emove their crops, on a 
stamped paper of the value of four annas, being circulated for 
opinion, some of the officers consulted favoured and others objected 
to the plan; whilst the Commissioner in the Deccan, Mr. Chaplin, 
suggested the imposition of a succession-duty instead. Govern¬ 
ment finally ordered that, where the measure would not cause 
discontent, and the lands were not protected by the provisions of 
Reg. III. of 1814 (prescribing rules for inquiry into the titles to 
alienated lands), a direct assessment might be imposed on them 
in place of the proposed indirect tax. 

In 1821 the gradual abolition of the system of retaining crops 
in the village crop-store until the revenue was paid was directed, 
with a view to save the expense of watchers, as well as to relieve' 
the ryots of unnecessary and vexatious restrictions; and in order 
to encourage the building of houses and the sinking of wells by 
the people, the following rules were passed:—The builder of a 
stone, or mud, or brick-walled house, or of one with a tiled roof. 
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to have one bigha of land rent-free for twenty-five years. Except 
in the Surat Collectorate, and then only to a limited extent, this 
permission never seems to have been taken advantage of. For 
a masonry-lined well two bighas were to he granted for the 
same period; if it cost more than Es. 400, the area of the land 
was to he increased to three bighas ; and for a well costing over 
Es. 800 four bighas were to be given. Any work constructed at a 
greater cost than this was to be referred to Government for the 
decision of the amount of land to be given, and on the expiration 
of the free time the land w r as not to be subject to a higher rate of 
assessment than other land in the neighbourhood. 

This, which met with the approval of the Court of Directors, 
was a further development of the liberal policy described above, 
by which it was proposed to attract capital to the soil. This 
liberality does not appear to have met with the approval of all 
the Eevenue officers of the day, however, for the Collector of 
Ixaira was of opinion that after the man who built a well had 
enjoyed it for a sufficient time to recoup him its cost, the assess¬ 
ment on his land should be increased so as to leave half the value 
of his produce to him and half to the State. 

In the season of 1821-22 a large decrease in the area of culti¬ 
vation occurred in consequence of the failure of the monsoon, and 
the revenue of the Collectorate fell nearly 4.1 lakhs. It was 
brought to notice by the Collector that what was supposed to be 
a favourable revision of assessment had been introduced some 
years previously in Ankleshvar, but had had to he realised by tbe 
sale of agricultural stock. The grant of leases for three or four 
years was suggested with a view to improve the condition of the 
people. 

In the Bliarucli subdivision also a large area of land appears to 
have been thrown out of cultivation, partly in consequence of the 
lawless habits of rhe Grassias, and partly from the injudicious 
enforcement of the claims of the Commercial Resident for re¬ 
payment of advances made to the ryots in 1820-21 and 1821-22, 
the pressm*e on the latter having been greatly increased by the 
raising of the assessment in the former year by Es. 71,038 above 
the highest sum levied in the previous fifteen years. The orders 
of Government on this w^ere that the Grassias’ disturbances were 
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to be suppressed, if necessary, by the sequestration of tbe property 
of those who might withdraw to foreign territory or send threat¬ 
ening letters ; that the forbearance in recovering the claims on 
account of advances injudiciously made by the Native Agent pro¬ 
posed by the Assistant Collector should be observed; and that 
the injudicious zeal of the Assistant in putting on an extra assess¬ 
ment when he was only temporarily in charge of the Collectorate 
was reprehensible. 

The question of the advisability of fixed rates of assessment 
in place of the existing system of making annual settlements was 
alluded to in the same letter, after giving a description of Colonel 
Monier ‘Williams’s Survey of Bharueh. That officer, with a view 
to show that the latter system was not incompatible with progress, 
pointed out that the revenue of the Collectorate, which in 1803 
had been Es. 8,38,138, had risen in 1820-21 to Es. 12,59,575, 
and had never fallen below 10 lakhs since 1812-13. IBinsot, too, 
he remarked, which had been ceded as of the value of Es. 88,000, 
now yielded Es. .1,99,475, and Ankleshvar, ceded at Es. 78,000, 
was now worth Es. 2,29,833, the collections in both cases being 
made with ease and economy, as the following figures proved:— 


The Bharueh subdivision from 

1803-4 to 1820-21 

Rs. 

was assessed at 

. 

1,82,81,526 

The Bansot subdivision for lb ye 

iars was assessed at 

21,59,528 

The Ankleshvar subdivision for 

1(5 years was as- 


sessed at 

. 

2(5,45,290 


Total demands 

2,30,86,344 


Collections 

2,29,93,221 


Left outstanding 

93,123 


No change in the general system of assessing the land revenue 
of the Collectorate was made until 1828, although no doubt the 
measurement of the land by Colonel Monier Williams’s Survey 
had in the meanwhile furnished the Collector with more accurate 
data for fixing it than he had previously been in possession of. 
In a Eeport on the Settlement of 1828-29, by the Collector, there 
is an account of the system in force at that time substantially the 
same as that already described as existing in 1817. There were 
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no proper Tillage accounts, and village accountants were only 
employed for eight months in the year. The few accounts they 
kept were looked at only when they were required to substantiate 
or refute any complaint that might be made. The village revenue 
peons ( liavalddr and mdl-japti) had only small cash pay, but 
received perquisites from the ryots’ grain heaps. In the village 
expenses account (gdm-lcharch) entries were permitted for pro¬ 
visions supplied to religious mendicants, Government servants, 
Grassias and their Telotes or agents, and miscellaneous expenses, 
such as donations to the same classes on leaving the village, 
apparently without any check or supervision. In 1828 substan¬ 
tial reform was inaugurated by the appointment of men brought 
down from Northern Gujarat as village accountants on annual 
cash salaries, and of village revenue peons similarly paid and for¬ 
bidden to levy anything from the ryots. The hereditary district 
officers and Grassias, who had been in the habit of levying their 
dues direct from the villagers, were paid from the Treasury, and 
thus deprived of their opportunities for harassing the ryots. 
All village records were examined under the superintendence of 
the hereditary district officers, to ascertain the custom of each 
village. Where there was no register of land, or where accounts 
were withheld, a survey was made of them. The village account¬ 
ants were directed to prepare regularly numbered field registers 
(numbervdr Ichardd), and open an account with each ryot showing 
the demands of Government against him, and his payments: 
other accounts were ordered to be prepared containing all village 
information useful for revenue purposes. This was carried out in 
spite of the efforts made by interested parties to thwart the 
inquiries. Keform was introduced in the ddngar tdvji assess¬ 
ment, already described, by the settlement being made according 
to area of cultivation instead of the old estimates of crop produce; 
and although some inequality of assessment still remained in 
consequence of the uncertain value of produce, the ryots were 
well satisfied with the change. The allowance for village expenses 
( gdm-lchcirch) was also settled, only really necessary items being 
contained, and mdl-japlis (peons to watch grain-stores) gradually 
got rid of by tho abolition of the Mali system of storing crops 
till the revenue was paid, as the ryots began to understand the 
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advantage to themselves of being able to sell their crops in the 
best market to suit their own convenience. Lastly, cowls (agree¬ 
ments for terms of years under conditions as to moderate rent) 
were granted in such terms as not to lead to the abandonment of 
old for new cultivation. 

To show what extraordinary notions were still prevalent, even 
among European officers, as to the most advisable system of 
revenue management to be adopted, a proposal made in all 
solemnity by certain gentlemen who were about this time engaged 
as a Committee to revise the laws of the Presidency may be 
quoted. This was that at the commencement of every cultivating 
season the Collectors should be authorized to take their lands 
from the previous occupants (in the case of a farm for a period 
of years having been granted, at the termination of the lease), 
and give them to any person who would pay a higher rent for 
them. This need not always be done, they said, but the Collec¬ 
tors should have the option of making use of the power, not to 
encourage speculators, but as a perfectly fair resource in case of 
unreasonable proposals on the paid, of the cultivators. If a deci¬ 
sion as to the assessment was not come to before cultivation 
commenced, and a dispute arose between the Collector and the 
ryot, arbitration might bo resorted to. This did not succeed. 
The Committee had no great hope that it would. To avoid arbi¬ 
trary decision the disputed revenue should be farmed out to the 
highest bidder. Arbitrary assessment, it was admitted, was an 
evil, but there were such things as necessary evils, and this out¬ 
line of a system for determining what a fair assessment would he 
was put forward for tin* purpose of eliciting information which 
might decide whether, in the present case, the evil was necessary 
or not. 

The Government of the day wisely rejected the proposal, as it 
would have left the ryot no escape from undue assessment but 
by the abandonment of his land. 

The season of 1824-25 seems to have been very unfavourable, 
as nearly one-third of the land revenue of Bharuch had to he 
remitted. A good deal of correspondence took place at this 
period on the subject of village leases, which the Governor 
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proposed, in a Minute dated 7tli September 1825, should be 
granted freely to heads of villages, with all due safeguards 
to protect the ryots against over-exaction. After reference 
for opinion to several of the Collectors, orders were issued 
in 1826 for the grant of leases of both-villages and holdings. 
In the latter case they were to be given to those having the 
highest right under Government, whether individual ryots or 
coparcenary bodies. As the lessees’ profits would mostly be 
derived from improvements to the soil, and not from extension 
of cultivation, the periods of the leases were to be increased from 
seven to nine years, and even more in cases in which it might 
be considered expedient; and as a rule their amount was to be 
fixed at the average of ten years’ previous collections on ordinary 
crops, to the exclusion of more valuable produce; grown in garden 
lands. 

Attention was also drawn to a Circular Order issued in 18*20 
enjoining great care in fixing periods for the payment of instal¬ 
ments in such a way as to leave the ryots time for the sale of 
their crops, so that they might not have to resort to bankers to 
borrow money to meet the demands of Government. It was 
laid down that the dates need not be the same for a whole district, 
but might vary according to the circumstances of different vil¬ 
lages. The taking of security for crops was to be done away 
with as far as possible, and only to be resorted to in poor 
villages where the collections were uncertain, and where the 
proper fixing of the instalments might not have the desired 
effect. 

In a general description of the revenue systems in force, in the 
different parts of the Presidency submitted to Government in 
1828, that of Bharuch is described as essentially the same as 
that already given above. The ddngar-tdvji (rice settlement) in 
the different subdivisions bore the following proportions to the 
total settlements for the year in each:— 


Bharuch . . One-fourth. 
Anfcleshvar ) 0ne _ sktk 
Hansot ) 


Jambusar 
A'mod 
Dhej . . 


| One-half. 
. One-fifth. 
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The proportion of bhdgddri (coparcenary) to bighoti (fixed rates 
per bigha) villages was at that time as follows:— 

Bharuch . . f 129 A'mod . . . f 36 ,cUri ‘ 

c 32 bighoti. ( 6 bighoti. 

JamMsar . i 61 hh(k J cUrL Hansot . . $ 28 

c 21 bighoti. t 25 bighoti. 

Ankles hvar . 1 23 Dkej . . . - ( 7 

1 20 bighoti. t 10 bighoti. 

Yarious rates of: assessment were in force, not varying according 

to crop, from Rs. 3i in the villages near the coast, the soil of 

which was a good deal impregnated with salt, to Rs. 15 on the 

rich alluvial soil near the banks of the river Taptee. 

In 1829 there was a considerable decrease of revenue in the 
Collectorate, partly owing to the low price of grain and partial 
failure of the monsoon, and partly in consequence of the Patels 
and Talatis having, through the negligent supervision of the 
higher revenue officers, been able to exact more than the regular 
rate per bigha from the ryots on pretence of its being required 
for village expenses or on some other pretext. This was especially 
the case in Ankleshvar and Hansot, where agreements had been 
made to cultivate at a fixed sum per bigha, but where double or 
more had been levied. Orders were now issued for all cesses 
leviable to be shown distinctly in each man's account, to prevent 
over-exaction, and to grant leases for stated periods (istdvd haul) 
in order to encourage cultivation in villages in depressed circum¬ 
stances. Small sums were authorized to he set aside at the 
annual settlements for the repair of village wells, if the villagers 
contributed towards it either in money or labour, and the sinking 
of wells by rich people was to be stimulated by the grant of 
favourable leases or gifts of rent-free land, as customary in Native 
States. 

The question of levying a nazmrdmi or succession duty on 
alienated lands in the Presidency was settled this year, after a 
correspondence which elicited various opinions, pro and con., from 
the Collectors, by the Government of India leaving the matter to 
the discretion of the local Government. The course to he pursued 
with reference to the large jdgir estates in the Southern Mahratta 
country, will be described in the history of Belgain, &e. 
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Various orders had been issued from time to time to abolish 
the Ichali (village grain-store) system, and in this year definite 
instructions were given to try the effect of the following rules in 
ten or twelve bhagdari villages, as it appeared to Government 
to be of no advantage for the realisation of the State dues, and 
to be a cause of loss and annoyance to the ryots. It had, however, 
continued so long in force, and was esteemed such a good security 
for the collections, that its too sudden abolition might be attended 
■with inconvenience. 

1. At the time of settlement notice was to be given to the 
Patels, and placarded up in each village, that ryots were to be at 
liberty to dispose of their crops without taking them to the Mali . 
It would he to their own interest to arrange to pay their instalments 
punctually. 

2. Security might be taken or not at the Collector’s discretion. 
Where payments were regularly made it would be unnecessary to 
take it, and where it was taken the security should be the usual 
jMnMi-band (chain) of one cultivator for another. 

3. Care must be taken to appoint efficient Tahitis and village 
Havaldars (revenue peons). 

4. Payments might be postponed till after the instalments were 
due, if the delay promised to provide a better market for the 
ryots’ produce. 

5. Extra Havaldars were not to be entertained in villages in 
which the Ichali system was superseded. The annual revenue 
settlement was also directed to be made at as early a date as 
possible. 

In 1830 it was reported that this system was being experi¬ 
mentally tried in a few villages ; that the system of levying more 
in the ddngar tdvji than could be covered by the sale of the ryots’ 
crops had been abolished, and care taken to make an equitable 
assessment according to the area under cultivation. Eelief had 
accordingly been experienced from money not having had to be 
borrowed from bankers, and a good deal more land had been 
cultivated in consequence, to the value of nearly one and a half 
lakh of rupees. The collection of bdbti (grain cesses), for which 
an abatement was made from the gross revenue, was also abolished ; 
and the improved system of appointing village accountants per- 
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manently for the whole year, in place of temporarily for the 
season, was to be gradually introduced. 

In an important Minute on the Revenue Systems of Gujarat, 
recorded this year by Sir John Malcolm, the Governor, after 
describing the state of affairs in the first years of British rule, 
said that within the last ten years considerable improvement had 
taken place. The revenue settlements had been made with mode¬ 
ration, and the country, freed from the exactions and violence of 
the Grassias, was becoming tranquil. Waste land was being 
brought into cultivation, and a regular system of accounts intro¬ 
duced by the village accountants brought down from the northern 
part of the Province. He approved of the bhdgddri tenure in 
Bharuch, if the rent were moderately fixed: the gradual sub¬ 
division of the shares through the laws of inheritance would 
gradually change into a rciyatvari system in the best sense of the 
word, and eventually lead to a kind of permanent settlement. 
He had few suggestions to make, but that the leases of villages 
might be extended to ten or twelve years with the sanction of 
Government, with a view to attract capital to the soil. Although 
some difficulty had arisen in consequence of the fall in the value 
of agricultural produce, no general reduction of assessment 
appeared necessary, but it might be authorized in individual 
cases, on the expiration of leases. 

In 1831 and 1832 nothing special was reported from Bharuch, 
except that endeavours were being made to re-establish bhdgddri 
villages in which the coparcenary system had fallen through, by 
giving leases of the waste lands at low rates. The abolition cf 
the Ichali system was said to be working well, and to lead to no 
hindrance in making the collections. In settling the annual 
revenue the old system of fixing it according to the price of grain 
was adhered to, but checked to some extent by comparison with 
what the usual village bighoti rates would yield. In the year 
1834-35 nearly five lakhs of rupees had to be remitted in this 
Collectorate in consequence of damage to the crops by frost. 

In 1836 a wish for permanent settlements expressed by the 
Court of Directors was interpreted to mean the extension of the 
leasing system to periods not exceeding thirty years, and orders 
were issued to Bharuch accordingly. It was, however, never 

10 * 
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carried into effect to any great extent until the introduction of 
the regular Survey assessment in 1870 : in all six villages were 
leased for fifteen years, four for eleven, two for ten, and three for 
nine years, the rentals being fixed at about the average revenue 
for the preceding ten years. 

In 1837 a revision of the assessment generally was commenced 
in the Jambusar subdivision. All lands were reclassified by 
Committees of exports (moonsiffs) according to their productive 
value, and new rates proposed. These, on being submitted for 
sanction to the Collector, were found to be too high to be paid 
except in good years. The rental of the whole subdivision was 
fixed at Es. 3,86,000, in addition to Es. 19,007 on account of 
exchange on Dhoopsye Rupees, in which it had hitherto been 
paid, the average for the ten previous years having been 
Es. 3,58,356. Leases in bhdgdan villages were given for five 
years, and in bkjhoti villages the assessment was to be open to 
revision in three. Special reductions were made in impoverished 
villages for a few years. The people were reported to be satisfied 
with the new rates. 

In 1838 the appointment of a Second Revenue Commissioner 
was proposed, the Presidency being divided into two divisions, 
the Northern and the Southern, the former comprising the Pro¬ 
vince of Gujarat, this Northern Konkan, inclusive of Kolaba, and 
Khandesh, and the latter tlio Deccan and Southern Maliratta 
country, Sattara and Eatnagiri. 

Nothing especial occurred in Bharuch in this or the following 
year, except that the entertainment of village Havaldars for the 
whole instead of part of the year was sanctioned. The Collector 
reported that the system of several and joint resjionsibility for 
the revenue on the part of the Bhagdars had not been enforced 
in the b/uhjch'tri villages since 1828-29, and that the cause of 
balances remaining outstanding was mainly traceable to the 
relaxation of the custom. 

In 1840 the revision of assessment by Moonsiffs was ordered 
to be extended to the subdivisions of Yagra and Dheji, to do 
away with the objectionable system of determining the annual 
revenue by estimates of produce. The abolition of the Jchali 
system was directed to be persevered in. In 1841 the state of the 
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collections appears to have been unsatisfactory in consequence of 
the low price of cotton, especially in Ankleshvar, where the 
rentals were high, and, with a view not still more to lower prices, 
Government consented, in order to relieve their tenants, to the 
unusual proposal to warehouse their cotton rather than force on 
its sale for the recovery of the revenue. What was the result of 
this proceeding does not seem to have been reported. In the 
following year, however, the condition of the leased villages seems 
to have improved. The rentals had been lowered by the Sub¬ 
collector on a consideration of the low price of cotton and its 
having led to the neglect of a proper system of rotation. The 
Principal Collector of Surat was of opinion that revenue had been 
needlessly sacrificed, but the Sub-collector was supported by the 
Revenue Commissioner. 

In 1844 (29th May) Government laid down a clear rule that 
any ryot taking a lease of bis land for thirty years should pay 
only dry-crop rates, although he might improve it with money 
advanced by the State by constructing a well, and in the same 
year sanctioned rules issued by tbe Revenue Commissioner of the 
Northern Division for the encouragement of improvements, to the 
effect that a lease for thirty years should be given to anyone 
building a well; that advances at 5 per cent, interest should be 
made at the Collector’s discretion, on good security, for such 
purpose, to be repaid in not more than five years from the time 
of the land -under the well yielding extra returns, but should not 
be made to people having capital of their own unless security 
were given for a contribution of one-lntlf the cost in money, 
labour or materials. Advances for the repair of old wells might 
be made without interest. The wisdom of this policy, for the 
preservation of ancient works of utility, is self-evident. 

In 1845 it was reported that new rates, settled on the same 
principles as in Jainbusar, bad been in force since tbe previous 
year in'A'mod, Ankleshvar and Haiisot, and that the then Collector 
had adopted in Dhej rates already fixed by his predecessor. The 
Collector also hoped to have Vagrit settled within the year. As 
sufficient data were not given in the Report to enable Govern¬ 
ment to judge of the appropriateness or otherwise of tins rates, 
it was left to tbe judgment of the Collector to introduce them. 
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The process "by which the rates were fixed is thus described in 
Eeports from the Collector in 1848 and 1849 :— 

“ In the year 1837 an important change was introduced in the 
system of revenue management, under which the Government no 
longer left to the head of the village the power of fixing the 
share of the total demand which each cultivator was to pay ; hut, 
instead, levied on the holding of each cultivator a sum fixed 
according to the character of the soil and other considerations 
of local value. This change is said to have been introduced 
with the double object of heljnng the cultivator, by fixing a fair 
average rate upon his fields, and of benefiting Government by the 
increased area of land which the change was calculated to bring 
under cultivation. The experiment was first commenced in 
1837-38, and by 1843-44 all the villages of the district had 
undergone the projected reform. No fresh measurement of the 
lands was found necessary, as the result of Colonel Williams’s 
survey was found to be sufficiently lucid and to be depended 
upon. The steps taken to classify and record the different kinds 
of soil were throughout of one uniform character. A committee 
of experienced district, and village officers was appointed at a rate 
of stipend sufficient to cover their actual expenses, and by these 
committees the whole of the lands were inspected and registered. 
Eates were thus recommended* proportioned to the apparent 
class to which the land belonged, controlled in some degree by 
those local circumstances which must over intervene to'modify 
mere intrinsic value*. The proceedings of these committees were 
then submitted to the Collector as presiding officer, and it was 
found that the rates recommended by the committee were, as a 
rule, reduced by the Collector. As a whole, it would seem that 
the new system of assessment was not altogether a success. The 
error of the new settlement lay in the imposition of too high a 
standard assessment; but this, again, was attributable to undue 
enhancements of the general share taken by tho Government in 
the years immediately antecedent to the introduction of tins new 
measure. An analysis of the latter clearly proves, either that the 
new rates entailed a serious increase of taxation upon the land, 
or, where founded on the actual realisation of past, years, that 
those years were in themselves exceptions to the general character 
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of the village settlements. The result of the introduction of the 
system of payment by the acre (? bigha) was to increase the State 
demand by no less than 24 per cent. The average settlement of 
the nine years ending with 1834-35 was Es. 14,50,740, as com¬ 
pared with Es. 19,14,118, the average assessment during the term 
of the nine years ending with 1843-44.” 

This account of the result of the revision, however, is not borne 
out by the Eeports made at the time on Bharuch, Vagra, and 
Dhej. The general decrease on the average revenue of the 
previous ten years of Es. 8,49,021 was Es. 96,304, or 11 £ per 
cent. In 10 out of 163 villages there was an increase of from 
~ to 17£ per cent., averaging 3} on the whole ; on the other hand, 
in the remaining 153 there was a decrease of from 14 to 52 per 
cent., or an average of 14,f. The average rate per bigha came 
down from Es. 2 11a. Ip. to Es.2 4a. lip., and the decrease on 
the average cultivation for ten years was Es. 1,20,985. These 
reductions were, however, considered hardly sufficient to meet 
the fall in the value of cotton, which from Es. 48 per bhdr in 1815 
was now reduced to Es. 26, and to allow for the change from the 
system of annual settlements, which were adjusted to the circum¬ 
stances of each season. This revision was sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment for a period of five years. 

Together with this revision an improvement in the position of 
the village accountants was made by their pay being allowed to 
be calculated on the gross in place of on the nett revenue, and, 
when one man had charge of more than one village, by its being 
reckoned on each village separately instead of on their amalga¬ 
mated proceeds. 

It is curious to note that even at this late period (1846) the 
influence of the Grassias was so great that it was considered 
unadvisable to carry out the revision in four of the Yagra villages, 
for fear they should he able to prevent other people from cul¬ 
tivating the lands. In consequence of the fixing of rates on the 
land, the rentals of bhdgddri villages were to be determined by 
the aggregate assessment on the whole of the lands, apportioned 
in shares according to the usual custom, for the guidance of the 
Collector, hut no interference was to be permitted between the 
sharers and their tenants, and the principle of several and joint 
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responsibility of the former for payment of tbe revenue was 
directed to be strictly enforced. 

In tbe following year doubts seem to bave arisen as to tbe 
suitableness of tbe new rates, as tbe collections were unsatisfac¬ 
tory notwithstanding large remissions i*endered necessary by tbe 
badness of tbe season of 1845-46. Orders were issued that any 
increase that bad been put on on account of tbe late rise in tbe price 
of cotton should be at once taken off. There also appeared to 
bave been a mistake made in tbe settlement in the inclusion in it 
of waste land unfit for cultivation in lhagduri villages; all that 
tbe Bbagdiirs could not pay for should accordingly be deducted 
from their rentals. Tbe new Collector, Mr. J. M. Davies, who 
bad already carried out revisions of assessment in other parts of 
tbe country, was ordered to make careful inquiries into tbe state 
of affairs. 

Tbe first revision undertaken by Mr. Davies was in tbe sub¬ 
divisions of Anklesbvar and Han sot. Tbe classification of soils 
by tbe Panchayats or committees of experts was not interfered 
with, and tbe changes introduced only amounted to a grouping 
of tbe villages into classes for new rates of assessment, and a 
considerable lowering of existing rates. Tbe general results in 
tbe two subdivisions contrasted as follows :— 


Big has. Its. 

Under old system before revision by 

Panchayat. 1,08,900 3,04,957 

Under tbe Panchayat revision . . 1,36,764 2,98,725 

Under Mr. Davis’s revision . . 1,40,885 2,74,614 


This shows a reduction of Es. 30,333 below tbe original assess¬ 
ments, or rather under 10 per cent. 

This was followed soon afterwards by tbe revision, on tbe same 
lines, of tbe assessments in Jambusar and A'mod, with the following 
results:— 

Jambusar: Rh< 

Average realisations from 1838-3.9 to 1846-47 4,02,261 

According to old rates for 1846-47 . . . 4,27,890 

According to revised rates .... 3,50,340 
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Amod: Rs. 

Average realisations from 1838-39 to 1846-47 1,25,987 

According to old rates for 1846-47 . . . 1,42,424 

According to revised rates .... 1,09,898 

The former revisions by the Panchayats had come to 13 per cent, 
above the ten previous years’ realisations (16 per cent, if the very- 
favourable year of 1835-36 had been excluded), and in the mean¬ 
while cotton, the staple product, had fallen from Es. 50 to Es. 28 
per bluer. The reduction of 19*3 per cent, on the two subdivisions 
was thus probably not more than sufficient to meet the circum¬ 
stances of the case. It had been reported that leases had been 
abandoned, large balances remained outstanding, and the people 
had become impoverished and discontented. 

These were followed, in 1850, by the revision of the YAgrA and 
Bharuch subdivisions, with results as follows : — 

. _ .. Bli:irur:h. Yugni. 

Average of ten years from Rh 

1833-34 to 1842-13 . . 4,78,785 4,50,1.31 

Average of live years from 

1813-14 to 1847-18 . . 3,80,82-1 3,37,208 

v- } - > 

Assessment of 1846 17 at old rates 8,00,217 

„ „ new rates 7,16,528 

Showing a reduction of 89,689 or 11T p. c. 

In this case also there was no revision of the classification of 
soils made by the Panchayats. In passing orders on 1 his last 
revision, the Government concurred with the Collector’s opinion 
on the inadvisability of foregoing the assessment in any year in 
which land might ho left fallow, and levying it when the land was 
cropped in addition to the year’s assessment; nor would they 
leave the question as a matter of remission to be decided annually 
by the officer settling the revenue, but, strange to say, gave no 
definite orders on the subject. Their reason probably was that 
they were perfectly aware the only remedy for such a state of 
affairs was the imposition of light rates payable under all circum¬ 
stances, for which they had no satisfactory data to go upon until 
the operations of the Eevenue Survey and Assessment Depart- 
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ment, already at work in the Deccan and elsewhere, could be 
extended to Gujarat. In the end of the following year, 1851, a 
commencement in this direction, the particulars of which have 
been given in treating of the Ahmadabad Collectorate, was made; 
but it was not till 1872 that any portion of Bharuck came under 
revision, and until that year no great change took place in the 
general revenue system of the Collectorate. Occasional slight 
changes seem, however, to have been made, as, for instance, an 
alteration, in 1867, in the dates for payment of instalments in the 
sea-coast villages, which produce little but wdicat, to the 10th of 
April and 10th of May, so as to allow time for the crops to be 
sold before the time for payment arrived. 


BHAKUCH. 

In 1872 the revision of assessment according to the ] rinciples 
of the Bombay Revenue Survey was commenced in the subdivision 
of Bharuch, in which the head-quarters station of the Collectorate 
is situated. It contained, according to the Survey computation, 
111 villages, of which nine were alienated, into which the Suxwey 
rates were not introduced. Of the 102 villages, 78 were bhigddri 
and 24 rayatvdri. The subdivision is very favourably situated, 
both as regards communications and markets. Bharuch itself is 
a port of considerable commercial importance on the river Ner- 
budda. The tide rises beyond the town, and the river affords 
easy means of communication with Bombay, and thence to foreign 
countries, for cotton and other bulky exportable products. The 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, which runs through 
the subdivision, has three stations within its limits. Being thus 
open to numerous markets both to the north and south, Bharuch 
is, as the nearest sea-port to which sea-going coasting craft can 
come, a great entrepot for all heavy exportable produce from 
Northern Gujarat. Its favourable position has also been taken 
advantage of for the establishment of numerous cotton-cleaning 
and spinning factories under European, as well as Native, super¬ 
intendence. 
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The ryots of Bharuch are above the average of Indian agri¬ 
culturists in skill, the bulk of them belonging to the Wohra caste, 
Shiah Mussulmans. They profited greatly by the high prices 
obtained for their staple product, cotton, during the American 
War, and, although to some extent still hampered by debt, are 
as a rule men of substance, who live in good houses and are well- 
off. The soil is mostly the rerjar , or black cotton soil, with the 
light-coloured gordru common to Gujarat (here called gored ) in 
the easterly and some other villages, and some rich alluvial 
deposits on the banks of the Nerbudda. 

It was divided for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment into 
four groups, the first consisting of the six hamlets really com¬ 
prised in Bharuch itself, and mostly included within the municipal 
limits of the town. 

The second group consisted of thirty-six villages, all within 
eight to ten miles of the stations of Bharuch and Chamargam. 

The third group contained forty-six villages beyond this range, 
but still within comparatively easy reach of the railway: it con¬ 
tained the whole northern portion of the subdivision and a few 
villages on the eastern frontier and towards the west. 

The last-, or fourth, was a compact group of thirteen villages in 
the west of the subdivision, not so well suited as the rest for the 
production of cot ton, in consequence of a greater admixture of 
salt in its soil. 

The maximum dry-crop rates adopted for the four groups were 
respectively Es. 7, 6.1, 6 and 51. A comparison of the result of 
tho adoption of these rates in five of the six villages in the first 
group shows an increase from an average under flu* old system of 
Es. 4. 8a. Ip. to one of Its. 6 Oa. 4p. under the new. Tho average 
dry-crop classification was thus nearly fourteen out of sixteen 
annas, and proves the richness of the soil. With the exception of 
what was grown as a dry-crop, the rieo in tho subdivision was 
very trifling in extent, and had water rates of from Ks. 41 to Es. 51- 
imposed on it. Tho bhatd, or alluvial soil, which is of very rich 
quality, found in thirteen villages along the river, was assessed at 
maximum rates of from Es. 9f to Es. 15 according to position. 
To give an idea of tho richness of this soil, it may be mentioned 
that in some of the villages the common javdri of tho country 
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( Holcus ] sorghum) is far above the head of a man on horseback. 
The classification had to be given a range of twenty-four in place 
of the usual sixteen annas, to admit of a fair relative value being 
given to the best soils. 

A diagram of the area and assessment of Government land in 
the subdivision for the twenty years previous to the new settle¬ 
ment, from 1850-51 to 1870-71, sent with the Superintendent’s 
Report, shows that from a remission of about Rs. 18,000 given on 
account of fallow in 1850-51, such remission dwindled away in 
1863-64 to a nominal sum, and the average realisations in twenty 
and ten years were respectively Rs. 4,37,888 and Rs.4,55,405. 
The revenue in 1870-71 was Rs. 4,65,245. An experimental 
revised settlement had been introduced in the year preceding the 
regular settlement, but as the difference between the two was 
trifling, it will be sufficient to give the general result on the 
revenue of the rates finally adopted as a whole. 


No. of 

Average 

Average 

Revenue 


Increase per cent. 

Realisations 

Realisations 

according 

Survey 

Over Old 
Kates fur 
Year of 
•Settle¬ 
ment. 


Vil- 

for 

for 

to 

Akhohh- 

O V1 f j. 

llIgGB. 

Twenty 

Years. 

Ten 

Years. 

Old 

Rates. 

incut. 

Years’ 

A veruKO. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Rh. 

Rh. 



6 

— 

— 

7,222 

! 9,934 

37-5 

— 

36 

— 

— 

1,80,286 

! 2,15,172 

19*3 

— 

46 

— 

— 

2,34,257 

1 2,70,733 

15*5 


14 

— 

— 

46,617 

56,295 

20*7 | 

— 

102 

4,37,888 

4,55,405 

4,68,382 

! 5,52,134 

17-8 

21-4 

According to rates finally adopted 

5,54,455 

18-3 

21-7 


In revising these proposals when sanctioning the rales Govern¬ 
ment noted that according to the then ruling price of cotton (in 
1873), 6J- per lb., the average dry-crop assessment per aero 
appeared to amount to the value of between one-seventh and one- 
eighth of a fair crop, and that as the result was to raise the 
assessment on dry-crop lands about 12 or 13 per cent, above Mr. 
Davies’s assessment of 1849-50, since which time the prices of 
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agricultural produce liad risen greatly, the proposed assessment 
was certainly moderate. A considerable proportion of tlie increase 
had arisen from the large extra area included in and assessed as 
alluvial soil at high rates. A single year’s experience had shown 
that this land was very liable to be swept away by floods in the 
river, and orders were accordingly given that when any such land 
was thrown up in consequence of deterioration from such a cause 
it should not be permanently re-assessed, but be sold annually 
by auction. The rates were guaranteed for the usual period of 
thirty years. 


ANKLESHVAE. 

The subdivision of Ankleshvar, inclusive of the Maln'il of 
Hansot, next came under revision. Lying on the south bank of 
the TTerbudda opposite the Bharuch subdivision, and having the 
B. B. & 0. I. Railway, with two stations, running through a good 
many of its more easterly villages, a good guide for the rates of 
assessment to be adopted in it was afforded by those sanctioned 
for Bharuch, some of the villages belonging to which lie on the 
same side of the river. It contained 105 villages, of which three 
were alienated and not included in the settlement. Of the 102 
villages seventy-three were rayair/tri andj twenty-nine bhtgddri 
With the exception of a strip of country extending two or three 
miles from the bank of the river, which is gorat merging into the 
rich alluvial called bla'itu , and was probably formed in what was 
once the bed of the Nerbudda, the soil is the ordinary black 
cotton soil. The agriculture of the subdivision is on the whole 
not so good as that of Bharuch, as there is a greater number of 
Kolis and Bh/Is, who are inferior agriculturists. The census 
taken in 1872, when compared with that taken under Col. Monier 
Williams’s survey in 1816, showed an increase of 54 per cent, 
in population, 83 per cent, in houses, 54 per cent, in cattle, and 
48 per cent, in ploughs. These returns, when compared with 
those for Bharuch, and for the Olpad subdivision of the Surat 
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Collectorate adjoining Ankleshvar on the south, showed that 
the general condition of the latter was about on a par with 
that of the former two. In the twenty years preceding the 
new settlement the occupied area of Government land had 
increased by about 13 per cent.; the increase does not appear 
great, but there was in reality little waste land available, there 
being only 7*60 of the arable area still unoccupied. Collections 
had in the same period risen from Rs. 3,07,597 to Rs. 3,74,289 on 
Government land, and from Rs. 22,389 to Rs. 38,458 on alienated, 
the former being 21 § and the latter 71f per cent. 

Ror maximum dry-crop rates the subdivision was divided into 
four groups. The first consisted of Ankleshvar itself and thirteen 
other villages, the nearest to the railway and the market of 
Bharuch, and containing a large proportion of the fertile bluttd 
soil. The second consisted of six, two of which were* railway 
stations, and one the second largest town in the subdivision, 
Hansot, and the three others favourably situated with regard to 
communications. The third had thirty-three villages not quite 
so well situated, and the fourth the remaining forty-nine villages 
not so near the railway, in the south and west of the subdivision, 
with a few of generally inferior soil on the eastern frontier, 
bordering on the Rajpipla territory. The maximum dry-crop 
rates fixed were in each case half a rupee less than in the corre¬ 
sponding groups in Bharuch, ranging from Rs. 6J- to Rs. 5. The 
rate for the last group corresponding with that of Olp&d in 
Surat. Rates for water used for irrigating rice were fixed from 
Rs. 9 12a. in the first group to Rs. in the fourth; to this 
lowering of maximum rate the Revenue Commissioner objected as 
unnecessary, as distance from market had already been taken into 
consideration in fixing the dry-crop rates, and lowering for the 
same reason in the rates for water would give a second remission 
on the same account. They were, however, sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment on the consideration that they resulted in an average assess¬ 
ment of about double the dry-crop rates. There was apparently 
some confusion in reporting what was to he the maximum rate 
for garden lands, but as the average was nearly the same as that 
for rice the proposals were sanctioned. The general result of the 
revision in the matter of average rates was as follows:— 
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1 

Group 

Dry Crop. 

Rice. 

Garden. 

On the Whole. 


Rs. a. 

P* 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 . 

5 7 

9 

9 10 11 

8 8 5 

5 14 8 

2 . 

4 10 

3 

9 IS 11 

8 11 11 

4 11 2 

3 . 

3 14 

6 

8 9 9 

7 10 3 

4 0 3 

4 . 

3 14 

2 

7 13 2 

7 8 3 

3 15 10 

Total. 

4 1 

9 

8 5 5 

i>» 

00 

4 4 2 


The general averages on the different descriptions of soil compare 
with those under Mr. Davies’s settlement as shown below:_ 


Dry crop . 

Old Rates. 

Rs. a. p. 

3 9 7 

Surrey Rates. 
Rs. a. p. 

4 19 

Bice .... 

8 12 3 

8 5 5 

Garden 

10 14 0 

8 7 5* 

Mean average . 

3 11 11 

4 4 2 


The general result in the several groups as compared with previous 
assessments is seen in the table subjoined:— 


No. of 
Villages. 

10 Years 7 
Average 

Collections 
of 1870-71. 

Survey 

Assessment. 

Per-centage Increase 
over 

Collections. 

10 Years. 

1870-71. 

14 

Bs. 

55,805 ! 

Es. 

54,337 

Es. 

60,449 

8* 

15 

1U 

6 

38,489 

38,773 

44,297 

14i 

33 

1,05,068 

1,04,740 

1,30,086 

23f 

24J 

49 

1,75,002 

1,69,929 

1,89,948 

8i 

nf 

102 

3.74,364 

3,67,779 

4,24,780 

13| 

15! 


The proposed rates were guaranteed for thirty years. 


* A much larger area was put under garden in the New Settlement. 
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VA'GRA'. 

Experimental rates were introduced into the subdivision of 
Vagra (or Amlesar, as it was at one time called) in 1873, and 
reported for sanction in the following year. It lies along the 
river and between the subdivision of Bharuch and the Gulf of 
Cambay on the west. It contained sixtv-eight Government and 
one alienated villages ; the latter is not included in the settlement. 
With the exception of a few villages at the mouth of the Nerbudda, 
in which the light-coloured gor'd prevails, it is one plain of black 
soil, more and more impregnated with salt, and on which cot¬ 
ton gives way to wheat and javdri as the Gulf of Cambay is 
approached. Hear the sea large tracts are entirely unarable in 
consequence of the salt in the soil, and for the same reason the 
whole tract suffers greatly for want of drinking-water; little 
but what is caught in tanks in the rains is .potable. The river 
is of no use as a means of communication, as all produce finds its 
way by land to Bharuch as the nearest market, the old port of 
Dhej being unused. 

On tlie whole, therefore, the subdivision is far inferior in rent- 
paying capacity to Bharuch. Out of an arable area of nearly 
97,000 acres only 314 are rice lands, and those are scattered in 
small portions over eighteen villages. About 41,840 acres are 
alienated, either rent-free or only partially assessed. 

The market for the whole of the subdivision being the town of 
Bharuch, the grouping of villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment was by zones from east to west, consisting respectively 
of ten, eleven, ten, and thirty-four villages, the soil of the lowest 
being much impregnated with salt. The maximum rates proposed 
for these were severally Rs. 51, 5, 41, and 4. For rice a water 
rate of one rupee less than the maximum dry-crop rate was 
proposed to be levied in addition to the latter. The combined 
dry-crop and water rates in the several groups thus came to 
Rs. 10, 9, 8, and 7. The area of garden was only about eighty-two 
acres, on which it was proposed merely to impose the highest 
dry-crop rates. Of the total number of wells (218), 60 were out 
of repair, and only 20 were used for irrigation. 

A brief account of the revision of assessment carried out under 
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Mr. J. M. Davies, by which, the existing assessment was lowered 
about 11 per cent, in Bharuch and Vagra, has been given above. 
The Reports with which the proposals were forwarded give no 
details of the revenue realised in the period between Mr. Davies’s 
and the Survey settlement, but it was found that, in consequence 
of the general rise in prices of agricultural produce that had 
taken place, and the improvement of communications resulting 
from the opening of the railway, a moderate increase of assessment 
was quite feasible. The general result of the new rates was ac¬ 
cordingly to raise the rental of the subdivision on the Government 
lands, exclusive of ug'tria and rah at vduta , which will be noticed 
presently, by about 14| per cent, beyond the old rental of 1872-73. 


No. of 
Villages. 

Old System. j 

According to 
Survey Rates 
on Cultivation 
of 1872-73. 

Per-ccntage 

1872-73. 

Ten Years’ 1 
Average. j 

Increase 
on 1872-73. 

1.—is 

Es. 

68,717 

Rs. 

67,301 

Rs. 

79,554 

18* 

2.—11 

38,868 

37,850 

43,037 

16 

3.—10 

37,116 

36,695 

43,464 

17? 

4.-34 

1,03,144 

98,140 

1,07,625 

n 


2,47,845 

2,39,986 

2,74,580 

14’- 

Note.—N o 

comparison is hero made with tho ten years* average, because 

this includes tho assessment on alionatod land. 

The average rates in the different gr 

oups, accordin 

.g to the old 

and new systems, compared as follows 



Group. 

2 c3 

o 

New. 
Its. a. 

P- 

1 


o 

00 

4 11 

3 

2 

. 

3 2 2 

3 9 

6 

3 

. 

2 13 10 

3 5 

6 

4 

. 

2 12 6 

3 0 

3 


Total 

3 2 0 

3 8 

5 


It was estimated that the average of the new assessments was 
equal to a grain-rent of one-fifth in the first three groups and of 
VOL. I. 11 
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one-sixth in the last group. The pressure of assessment on the 
subdivision as a whole, as compared with Bharuch and Ankleshvar, 


was as follows:— 

Vagra. 

Bharuch. 

Ankloshvar. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Per acre 

.383 

5 3 10 

4 4 2 


In reporting on the alienated lands in this subdivision, the 
Superintendent of Survey reported that for the lands in question 
assessment was paid in lump sums by the Thakors of Amod and 
Kervada, and, considering them to be held on a somewhat similar 
tenure to that of the Talukdari estates in the Ahmadabad Col- 
lectorate, the Revenue Commissioner had in 1864 directed that 
the lands should not be brought under the Summary Settlement 
like other alienated lands, and that the rental they were to pay 
in future should be considered at the lime of introducing the 
Survey rates. There were also about 876 acres of land in two 
villages recorded in the books as ugdria vdnta , held nominally on 
the payment of a rupee a bigha less than the full assessment under 
the old system. In reality, however, it paid in the two villages 
the sum of Es. 2,39610a. 4p. out of an assessment of Es. 3,547 2a. 8p. y 
or about 67*4 per cent. The tenure, however, appeared to be 
personal to Rajpoot Gnissias only, and it was therefore proposed 
to grant an annual remission of two rupees an aero (in round 
numbers one rupee a bigha) as long as the land continued to be 
so held, and to assess it fully when held by others. In sanction¬ 
ing this proposal Government directed that there should be put 
before the holders the alternative of receiving as an annual cash 
payment the value of the remission, and entering the lands in the 
records on the heritable and transferable Survey tenure, which 
would enable them to dispose of it as private property. With 
regard to a third class of alienation in five villages, termed n't hat 
vdnta , for which fluctuating sums in the lump were paid, as in 
the Talukdari villages of Ahmadabad, by the Thakors of Dhej 
and Janiadra, it was decided that leases for thirty years should 
be granted on the same principles as in Ahmadabad, after taking 
into consideration the actual rent derivable by the Thakors, that, 
is, exclusive of alienations made by them for family and religious 
and charitable purposes, the latter being admitted to the benefits 
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of the Summary Settlement. In the case of the lump sums paid 
on the first of the three descriptions of alienations mentioned, 
those lump rentals were continued as heretofore. Some minor 
arrangements were made with regard to excess in these lands 
discovered on measurement. 


JAMBUSAR. 

In 1876 Jambusar (Jumboosar), the most northerly subdivision 
in the Collectorate, came under revision. Bounded on the north 
by the river Mahi, and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay, the 
soil on the coast is, like the whole tract of country on the east of 
the Gulf, more or less impregnated with salt, owing to its com¬ 
paratively recent recovery from the sea; whilst passing from this 
tract eastward are to be found both the alluvial deposits of the 
black cotton-soil and the light-coloured gordt or mdrvd. It con¬ 
tains eighty-seven villages, two of which are alienated. Although 
it has no made roads within its limits, country tracks for con¬ 
veyance of produce inland and to its two ports of export, Tankaria 
and Degam, are practicable and open except in the monsoon 
months; and the line of the B. B. & C. I. Railway runs not far 
from its eastern boundary. The nearest station in British terri¬ 
tory is that of Palej, with which, as the intermediate Dhadar 
river has been bridged, communication is easy. Its inhabitants, 
especially in the east and north-east, are as skilful agriculturists 
as any in Gujarat, and, as a general rule, very well-to-do. Cotton¬ 
cleaning factories have been established at Jambusar and Eavi, 
and the consumption of a large proportion of the locally produced 
cotton in these, and probably its conveyance to some extent by 
rail to Bombay, account in a great measure for the late falling-off 
of the trade at the two ports mentioned. It was, of course, greatly 
affected also by the commerce of Malwa and Eorth-East Gujarat, 
which, before the line was made, came to Tankaria as the nearest 
sea-port, having been turned aside and borne to and from Bombay 
directly by the railway. Jambusar itself affords a good market, 
as well as some of the rich and populous villages in the north 

11 * 
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and east. The revision of assessment in this subdivision by 
Mr. J. M. Davies has already been noticed. There had been a 
considerable increase in cultivation since that event, the area 
having since 1855 increased from 79,614 to 89,126 acres, and the 
revenue from Rs. 2,28,740 to Rs. 3,70,114, or 6lf per cent., while 
the only remissions occasionally given were on account of destruc¬ 
tion of crops by locusts in the coast villages. Population and 
houses had increased by 27 and 23 per cent, respectively, but 
agricultural cattle and carts had decreased. For this fact, unless 
the enumeration by the Survey Department was defective (there 
is a possibility of this, as milch kine are saicL to have diminished 
by 64 per cent.), there is no other way of accounting except by 
supposing that the falling-off in the traffic to and from the ports 
of Tankaria and Degam had rendered the keeping of large 
numbers of draft cattle unnecessary. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment four groups of 
villages were proposed, the first consisting only of the town of 
Jambusar and one adjacent village. The second contained forty- 
two villages, comprising almost the whole east and north of the 
subdivision, in which the rich light-coloured soil prevailed. The 
nominal maximum rates in these two groups were Rs. 5i and Rs. 5 ; 
but as the gordt or mdrvd was classed up to twenty-four instead 
of sixteen annas in consequence of its superior fertility, a pos¬ 
sible maximum of Rs. 8} and Rs. 7J respectively was provided. 
The third group consisted of twenty-eight black-soil villages in 
the centre of the subdivision bordering on the salt tracts near 
the Gulf of Cambay, with four of the white-soil villages in the 
extreme north-east distant from markets; for this group a 
maximum of Rs. was proposed. Tankaria and the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Islampur were placed in this group, though properly 
belonging to the fourth, on account of the port at the former 
affording a good market for their produce. The fourth group 
consisted of the nine villages in the salt tract in the south-west 
of the subdivision, along the Gulf of Cambay and the Dhadar 
river, the maximum rate proposed for which was Rs. 4. The rice 
grown in embanked ground was not of superior quality. The rat e 
for water proposed was a rupee less than the maximum dry-crop 
rate in the several groups in addition to the latter rate. This 
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gave an average of Es. 6 Oa. 8p. as against one of Es. 5 10a. 8p. 
•under the old assessment. 367 acres more were classed as rice 
land than previously. The average rate on garden or irrigated 
land was about Es. 10 per acre, and according to the new pro¬ 
posals came to Es. 7f ; 860 acres in excess of that nnder the 
prevailing system were classed under this head. The general 
result of the revision was as follows :— 


No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Old System. 

Survey Assessment. 

Increase 

per 

cent. 

10 Years* 
Average. 

Revenue of 
1872-1. 

Dry Crop. 

Garden. 

Rice. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


2 

21,007 

22,002 

IS.375 

on 

10,000 

20,040 

32 

42 

1,1)0,01*0 

2,01,204 

2,25,440 

4,784 

5,553 

2,35,777 

17 

32 

1,03,857 

1,04,405 

1,10,000 

1,152 

4,475 

1,10,527 

in 

o 

42,701) 

42,703 

42,311 

40 

— 

i 42,851 

1 

| s 

Total 

3,04,801) 

3,70,404 

3,07,520 

0,587 

20.088 

4,24,20 L | 

I 144 


Tlio cause of the comparatively large increase in the first group 
was the discovery by the Survey measurement of 827 acres of 
land not assessed under the previous system ; if this were ex¬ 
cluded, the increase would only have been 81 per cent. It was 
anticipated that all the unreserved waste laud, amounting to 
about 3,500 acres, would be taken up at once, as, considering the 
recent great rise in prices, it was evident that the assessment, 
supposed to equal about one-sixth of the value of the produce, 
but really probably much less, was very moderate. 

In the course of the correspondence on the subject of the 
Jamb visa r revision it was brought to notice that the Bhagdars of 
that place and of KYivi had from time to time obtained from 
jfqdi-Jcheruts (tenants of permanent occupancy) agreements agree¬ 
ing to pay more than the rents payable according to the customs 
of their villages, and it was therefore doubtful whether such 
tenants could be recorded in the settlement papers as Survey 
occupants. A compromise was proposed by which the Bhagdars 
agreed not to levy more than the Survey rates, but proposed to 
limit the transfer of the right to cases of inheritance only. For 
this concession it was proposed that a certain portion of the 
Government rental should be foregone. The compromise ami 
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proposed remission were sanctioned by Government in confirming 
tlic settlement, on condition that an agreement to this effect 
should he drawn up in due legal form, with the condition that in 
case of its being broken at any time the bhtigdari tenure should 
be dissolved. The lands held by such tenants were to be clearly 
defined and recorded, to prevent future disputes. 


AMOD. 

The revision of the remaining subdivision of Xmod was carried 
out in 1877. A'mod lies between Jambiisar and Vugra. Its 
climate and soil are similar to those of the adjoining subdivisions 
already mentioned, and all its eastern villages are conveniently 
situated for access to the Palej stations of the B. B. & C. I. 
Eailvvay. Since Mr. J. M. Davies’s revision in 1848 it had thriven 
under the low assessment then imposed and the higher prices of 
agricultural produce that had lately ruled. The majority of the 
cultivators, as in Jambusar, are skilled agriculturists, and were, 
at the time of settlement, in good circumstances. Per maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment the fifty-three villages in Amod were 
thrown into three groups, the first of the forty composing tho 
bulk of the subdivision, and the other two of six and seven 
villages respectively, lying more towards the west, where tho soil 
becomes impregnated with salt as the Gulf of Cambay is ap¬ 
proached. The maximum rates were Rs. S£, Rs. 5, and Rs.4 
respectively. Rice is produced to a considerable extent in this 
tract of country, but mostly in dry-crop black soil, so that only 
about seventy-six acres came under assessment as embanked rice 
land. These were assessed, as elsewhere, at a maximum of the 
dry-crop rate of the particular village group, in addition to a 
water rate of a rupee less; the nominal jnaximum for both soil 
and water of Rs. 10 gave an average of Rs. Bhdld , or alluvial 

soil, was only found in three villages of the first group, and was 
assessed at a maximum of Rs. 12 in two and of Rs. 9 in the 
third; these rates gave averages of Rs. 9 10a. lOp. and 
Rs. 6 2a. lOp. These lands were sublet to market gardeners at 
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rom Es. 15 to 25 an acre, tlie lessor ploughing and preparing the 
ground for sowing. 

There were only seventy-three wells in the subdivision, and 
about half of these held only brackish water ; the plan adopted 
for assessing the land under these was to add from one-eighth to 
one-fourth on to the soil classification, and add no water assess¬ 
ment. The maximum rate did not exceed Es. 7| (that under Mr. 
Davies’s settlement having been Es. 8 throughout), which gave 
an average in the three groups of Es. 6 5a. 4p., Es. 5 6a. 6p., and 
Es. 5 6a. Ip. respectively. The general result of the revision will 
be seen from the following statement:— 


No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Old System. 

Survey Assessment. 

Increase 
per cent. 

10 Years’ 
Average. 

Revenue 
of 187-1-5. 

| Dry Crop. 

1 

Garden. 

Rice. 

Total. 1 

| 1 

! 10 yrs. 

j 

1874-75. 

40 

Its. 

1,77,081 

Its. 

1,77,020 

Its. 

2,17,1 OS 

Its. 

5,481 

«»• 

35 

Its. 

2,22,714 

m 

174 

f> 

18,702 

18,00! ! 

22,100 

12 ! 

— 

22,110 

w* 

ij 

10 

7 

a i,5-i5 

21,715 

22,248 

07 

200 j 

22,011 

4 

Total 

2,17,32s 

2,17,000 

2,01,552 

5,501 

331 

2,07,44-1 

10 

m 



i 

i 

Deduct on account of 
alienations - - - 

15,188 

2,52,250 

! 



The average rates, according to Mr. Davies’s and the Survey 


rates, as far as can be calculated, were as follows:— 



Old. 

New. 


Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Dry-crop 

3 12 8 

4 8 10 

Eice 

5 n io 

5 12 1 

Garden. 

0 12 5 

6 12 8 

Mean average 

8 12 10 

4 9 4 


After the occupancy right of 1,331 acres of waste lands was 
sold by auction at the settlement, only 456 acres of unreserved 
land remained unoccupied in the whole subdivision. 
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SURAT. 


The Collectorate of Surat lies to the south of Bharuch, partly 
along the east coast of the Gulf of Cambay, between 20° 15' and 
21° 28' 1ST. Lat. and 72° 38' and 73° 30' 30" E. Long. It contains 
an area of about 1,670 square miles, and has a population of 368 
to the square mile. It is subdivided into eight Talukas, as fol¬ 
lows, viz. Olpad (Oolpar), Mandri, Chorasi (in which Surat is 
situated), Bardoli, Jahilpur, Chikhli, Yalsad (Bulsar), and IVirdi. 
Its extreme length is about eighty miles, but its breadth varies 
from fifteen to sixty, the two Talukas of Mandvi and Bardoli 
being separated from Olpad and Chorasi by stri])s of H. H. the 
Gaikvar’s territory, which also intervenes between Bardoli and 
Chorasi and extends down to the sea-coast. It is the most 
southerly of the Collectorates in which the vernacular language 
is Gujarati. 

The connection of the British with Surat commenced as early 
as a.d. 1608, but although in the 18th century they had in their 
employ military and naval forces, and made use of them from 
time to time in their political connections with Loth European 
and Native Powers for the purposes of their trade, it was not till 
a.d. 1759, when they captured that town, that they acquired any 
territorial footing in the Province. From that year up la 
a.d. 1800 they became virtual masters of the town and castle, and 
of a certain extent of territory in its immediate neighbourhood. 
During this period the revenues derived from the land, from land 
and sea customs and from town dues, were shared by the Navftb 
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of Surat, the Mahrattas, and the English. There is no authentic 
information as to the system under which the land revenue was 
administered at this time, nor as to the degree of control the 
British exercised over its details. That control, if any, could have 
been little more than nominal, as it is on record that except in 
the subdivisions of Vasravi and Olpad, wdiere the Navab’s officer 
collected his share, the revenue in the Peshva’s districts was 
levied by the Peshva’s agent, and the Navab’s share handed over 
to his representative, and that in the Gaikvar’s districts was col¬ 
lected by the Navab’s officer, partly at the villages and partly on 
the produce of the villages when brought into town. (Campbell’s 
iC Gazette of Surat.”) 

In a.d. 1800 advantage was taken of the failure of direct heirs 
to the Naval) to assume undivided management of Surat, and 
Eegulation I. of 1800 was accordingly passed by the Government 
of Bombay. The main provisions of this Eegulation, as far as 
the land revenue was concerned, were the appointment of a Col¬ 
lector to let by auction all the cesses, to take charge of tlic general 
treasury, and to supervise the customs. It applied to the City of 
Surat and its dependencies, which included the town of Eaiider, 
a little above Surat on the opposite bank of the Tapti river, and 
a share (estimated at Es. 2,10,630 a year) in the territorial 
revenues of the districts formerly subordinate to the Moghul 
Governor of Surat. 

Temporary arrangements for the management of the land 
revenue wen* probably made until Eegulation XIII. of 1802 was 
passed prescribing the duties of the Collector. Among these 
there is no mention made of any power to assess land to the land 
revenue, but, on the contrary, a distinct provision in Section xxi. 
lays down that in the collection (and presumably the assessment 
also) of it the established practice was to bo adhered to. The 
Eegulation also contains provisions for tin* collection of revenue 
by the Kunmvishdars (Mamlatdars), by placing watchmen over 
and not allowing the crops to be reaped or carried away till 
security for payment was provided, by quartering foot or horse¬ 
men on the defaulter at regular wages to be paid by him, or by 
forwarding him to the Collector to bo imprisoned in the civil jail 
if the demand were not met by the end of the Hindoo month. 
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but, curiously enough, nothing under which the crops themselves 
could be seized and sold. The defaulter’s interest in the land was 
not in these early days considered a proprietary right, and was 
naturally not mentioned as an available security. 

Sec. vi. cl. 6 of this Regulation refers to the territories ceded 
by the Gaikvar and included in the charge of the Collector of 
Surat in the same year. These cessions consisted of the sub¬ 
division of Cborasi in the immediate neighbourhood of Surat, of 
the Gaikvar’s share in the revenues of the town made in 1801, 
and of the subdivision of Chikhli in the south of the Collectorate, 
ceded in 1802. On the 81st December of the same year the treaty 
of Bassein was agreed to by the Peshva, and the cessions granted 
by that treaty brought up the charge to its present area, with the 
exception of the most easterly and southerly portions. The 
remaining portions followed in a.d. 1816 and 1817, and the Par- 
gannah of Mandvi, with the fort of Pardi (Baida Pardi) and five 
other villages in the neighbourhood, was finally annexed as an 
escheat on the death of the Chief without heirs in 1830. From 
the latter year the area of Surat, with occasional changes in con¬ 
sequence of transfers of the Southern Pargannalis of Bharueh 
(south of the Nerhudda river) when the latter was at different 
times formed into a Sub-coliectorate, has remained what it now is, 
about 1,670 square miles. 

On the introduction of the British administration it wan found 
that the management of the land revenue was almost entirely in 
the hands of the Desais, cultivating Brahmins, whoso original 
position as that of servants of the State, to whom was entrusted 
the collection of the revenue, in receipt of per-centago allowances 
as remuneration for their services, had gradually changed to that 
of contractors for the revenue. So firmly was their influence in 
this character established that the members of a family wore able 
sometimes to portion out among themselves the villages com¬ 
prised in large areas of country, and, by combining together to 
keep the Collector in the dark as to the actual state of affairs, to 
make their own terms as to the amount they would pay for their 
farms, and defraud the Government, while they kept the ryots in 
complete subjection to themselves. They found, a particular 
facility for this action in the character of the lower classes of 
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cultivators in the eastern and southerly parts of the country. 
The latter were a rude, thriftless, and utterly uneducated race, 
whom the Desiiis had in many cases reduced to a condition of 
actual slavery, and who, it is hardly too much to say, only 
emerged from that condition on the advent of the Bombay and 
Baroda Railway and the introduction of the Revenue Survey 
Settlement. 

For many years after our acquisition of the country, accord¬ 
ingly, the Collector was forced to enter into annual settlements 
with the Desais, and make as good a bargain with them as he 
conld. These settlements were generally made in April for the 
ensuing revenue year, as far as two-thirds of the sum contracted 
for were concerned, the remaining one-third being fixed after the 
Collector had moved about during the cool season of the year of 
settlement, to examine such accounts as were procurable and 
compare them with the probable produce of the season. The 
Desais were, as a rule, punctual in their payments, and, being 
mutually responsible for each other, security for the revenue was 
rarely demanded from them. 

At this period, i.a. from 1800 to about 1816, the revenue 
authorities had no direct accounts with individual cultivators, 
ami the settlements wore made for whole villages. In some 
of these there were jupU or permanent holders, whose payments 
the contractors did not interfere with. In other villages, held in 
shares (bh'Ujrf/tri), the managers, whether Desais or Patels, held 
the land between them, arranged with the cultivators, and were 
jointly and severally answerable for the revenue. In others, 
again, of which the cultivators mostly resided elsewhere (jipar- 
mritt) and formed a fluctuating population, the Desais made 
their own bargains with their tenants, whose payments never 
seem to have been on the division-of-produce system (bhuyvatai) 
as in Northern Gujarat, but to have been made in cash according 
to the crop grown on each biylui of land (jiuasvdr biyhoti). It 
seems doubtful whether in the villages of which the Destiis 
settled for the revenue there were ever any Patels (headmen) 
distinct from them. If such ever existed, they had been so com¬ 
pletely oust.od from their position and influence that the Collector 
had no option in the matter of the settlements as long as the 
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system of the responsibility of the cultivators directly to the 
officers of Government was not introduced. The Reports of the 
period abound in proof that every endeavour to lessen the influence 
of the Desais, and induce the ryots to place confidence in the new 
system of administration by bringing them into personal com¬ 
munication with European officers, was made in pursuance of 
orders from Bombay as well as from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company; but so great seems to have been the 
hold the Desais had obtained in the management of the revenue 
that it was not till a.d. 1818 that positive orders were given to 
supersede them, and not till two years after this even that the 
order was carried into effect. It is probable, however, that after 
1817-18, when the system of levying revenue directly from the 
ryots by means of village accountants was brought into force, 
the Desais had not been so much contractors for revenue as 
officers of the State paid by a per-cent age on the revenue ; but 
so thorough was the influence they originally obtained that up 
to the present day there are few villages in the southern districts 
of the Collectorate in which the stipendiary (there are no hereditary 
Patelships recognized there) Patels are not descendants of the 
old Desais. 

By the year a.d. 1821 settlements had come to be made 
directly with the ryots on what were termed the hhit/ibcmdi and 
hundabandi tenures. The words are derived from Ichdtd , a 
holding,” and Imndd , “a holding in the lump,” and bandi , a word 
of Persian origin signifying “a binding or tying together,” and 
imply that lands included in the holdings were paid for as a. 
whole, whether they were cultivated or waste. In addition to 
these holdings, which were presumed to be of a quasi-permanent 
nature, other tenants, called ganvatid (from ganvcit, u a lease”), 
held on a non-permanent tenure, and cultivated or threw up 
land as it suited their convenience. In a few of the less settled 
villages in the east a plough-tax in lieu of a rent according to 
area, or an udhar gdidld, (a uniform rate per bigha ),’ was levied. 
The considerations on which the rates of assessment had been 
fixed were various, the area under cultivation (such area being 
sometimes roughly measured and sometimes merely estimated) 
being the chief one; others were the nature of the soil, roughly 
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classified as of first, second, or tliird quality; tlie kind of crop 
grown; and the caste of the cultivator, some castes being supposed 
to bave more agricultural skill than others. The nature of the 
tenure on which the land was held was also taken into considera¬ 
tion under the Jchdtdbandi and hunddbandi systems (described 
above), and land free of rent for purposes of fallow, or lands for 
grazing or as grass preserves, were given in as a malce-weight 
against the somewhat heavier assessments leviable on the land 
under constant tillage. A curious confirmation of the want of 
detailed information at that time is derived from the forms of 
land registers laid down in the appendix to Regulation II. of 1814, 
to be kept by village accountants, whose position was formally 
legalized by the same Regulation. Form No. 1 was as follows:— 



Statement 4, a statement of the gross produce, and of the share 
accruing to Government from lands paying revenue in kind, was 
as follows:— 


Talih't ok Hirkar’h Lani>. Hi iuc ail’s Shark. 



Statement 6, a statement of land paying money rent, is as 
follows:— 


Nmws 

of 

Fields, 


CuK.i- 

vatorH* 

Numna. 


Hoorah. 



DoBcriptiou 

Eato 


Crop. 

of 
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Amount. 

Land. 

Boo^a. 
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Tliere was also a statement similar to Nos. 4 and 6, for garden 
lands. 

It will be observed in these that although in two forms there 
is a heading £ ‘Cultivators’ Names,” and in one “Names of Fields,” 
in none of the three is there the heading, so necessary to a field 
register containing the whole area of lands under a village, 
“Consecutive Numbers of Fields.” This omission was rectified 
in the field registers of later years, and the boundaries of each 
field recorded as well; so that, even without a field map, such 
as the Eevenue Survey now provides, concealed and unassessed 
cultivation could be traced and brought to account. 

By the same Regulation a per-centage scale of pay for village 
accountants was fixed, but this provision was repealed by Reg. II. 
of 1816, and since that time these officers have been remunerated 
according to ordei’s passed from time to time by the Executive 
Government. 

In addition to lands liable to pay full revenue to the State 
there were found in the whole of the Province of Gujarat large 
quantities of land that had become what is locally termed 
“ alienated,” and paid either no assessment at all or only a quit- 
rent. This had been brought about in various ways, some legiti¬ 
mate and others not so. Of the former were lands hold for the 
performance of service to the State or to the villagers, or as 
religious or charitable endowments to institutions or individuals. 
In this class might also be reckoned vdata, or divided lands 
(called Wanta in the old Regulations), which were probably that 
portion of the lands of villages which was left to the original 
Rajpoot or Grassia proprietors, either entirely or partially rent- 
free, when the Mussulmans took possession of the country, and 
assessed the remainder to the land revenue. Among the hitler 
were lands originally given as blackmail, to purchase exemption 
from plunder by freebooters for the villagers, or that had been 
sold or mortgaged by headmen or shareholders of villages for 
various village purposes, especially to raise money for payment of 
the exorbitant demands of the farmers of revenue under the Mah- 
ratta system. Lands of these descriptions were found in Surat, 
as elsewhere, in larger or smaller areas in almost every village, 
and in the aggregate caused a serious diminution of the resources 
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of tlie State. It will be seen hereafter that various devices were 
resorted to, to draw an indirect as well as a direct revenue from 
those lands, and laws were passed at different times laying down 
what tenures should be held to exempt lands from the payment 
of public revenue. Vecb'cnia and gerdnia, the sold and mortgaged 
lands mentioned above, were for many years excluded from these 
tenures, their alienation not being considered legitimate, but so 
long a time had been allowed to pass without any formal inquiry 
being instituted into titles that even these were eventually 
acknowledged as “ exemption ” tenures. But the consideration 
of the propriety of exempting these lands hears so slightly on the 
general question of land revenue administration that it may he 
as well to state at once how it has been finally disposed of. With 
the exception of the vdntd lands, those held under these tenures 
were individually of small area, and thus only worth considering 
as a whole. Detailed inquiry into their titles, however, would 
have been as tedious and expensive a process as if each had con¬ 
stituted a large and valuable estate; and any extensive resump¬ 
tion and assessment of them to the public revenue would have 
created discontent among such large classes of the community, 
that it was thought advisable to apply what has been termed a 
te summary settlement 99 to them. This has been carried out 
under laws specially passed for the disposal of the question, and 
all holders who have agreed, on the serving of formal notices, to 
pay quit-rents varying in amount according to the tenure of their 
lands, have had their titles confirmed under new deeds issued by 
the British Government. The solution is commendable from an 
economical as well as from a politic point of view. 

A system of direct settlement with individual cultivators having 
been adopted, as already noted, shortly before 1821, its effects 
are thus described in a Minute by Mountstuart Elphinsfcone, dated 
on the Gth May of that year. 

“By the present inode of assessment every ryot attends at the 
Camavisdar’s kutcherry (office). His land and rent for the pro¬ 
ceeding year are ascertained in his presence from the Tullatee’s 
books. If ho should wish to take up more land, or to throw up 
part of what he already has, or if it should bo necessary to in¬ 
crease or diminish the rent of any portion of his lands, which he 
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may have changed from common lands to garden lands, or vice 
versa, the requisite alterations are made and agreed to. If none 
of these things are required, he holds the same lands on the same 
rent as the year before. In either case he receives a pottah (agree¬ 
ment to rent) under the hand of the Camavisdar: a paper speci¬ 
fying the lands and rent of each ryot in the village is also signed 
by the Collector and deposited with the Tullatee. Each ryot then 
becomes security for his neighbour’s payment of the revenue, but 
this ceremony is reckoned nearly nugatory. The Patell also 
furnishes security (generally that of another Patell) for his not 
embezzling the collections. There is then no more to do till 
the revenue comes to be paid. Formerly two-thirds of the 
revenue was paid before the crops were ripe, and the money must 
have been borrowed at heavy interest by the ryots; but now no 
demand is made till the crops are cut; one-half is then paid 
before the grain can be removed, the rest is paid after the sale 
of the whole or part of the produce. When any failure has taken 
place, a remission is made to the individual sufferer after an 
examination of his held by a Government officer. 

“This system was first introduced in 1817-18. There are 
several Purgunnahs to which it was only extended during the 
last revenue year, and in some it has not yet been completed. 
Each man’s land was measured, and his rent fixed at the sum 
which he had paid in the preceding year. The great advantage 
of the plan is the clear view it gives the Collector of the real 
state of his district, thus enabling him to adapt any increase or 
remission of the revenue to the actual circumstances of each indi¬ 
vidual, and also putting it in his power to detect and check any 
undue exaction which may be practised upon the ryot.” 

After a few remarks on the comparative advantages of the 
ryatvdri and village systems of settlement, the Minute goes on to 
say that nothing could bo more complete than the shite of the 
Tulatis’ books, which contained every information contemplated 
by the Regulations; that although the writer did not consider 
the general condition of the people prosperous, he did not in any 
way ascribe it to the new system, but was persuaded that the 
measures in progress would go far to relieve the Government from 
the system inherited from their predecessors. “ The great ob- 
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stacle will be the heaviness, and perhaps the inequality, of the 
assessment. Mr. Morison (the Collector) has endeavoured to 
correct this by reducing the revenue in some cases where it ap¬ 
peared to weigh with particular severity. In other places he has 
promised to lower the assessment if the inhabitants will promise 
to protect Government from loss by the cultivation of additional 
lands. I doubt, however, whether these palliations will be suf¬ 
ficient ; and if I were not aware of the extreme difficulty of 
lowering the revenue when it is once raised (N.B.—From what 
follows, Mr. Elphinstone would appear to have meant the exact 
opposite to this), I should be induced to recommend some more 
extensive measure of that nature. I would not, however, wish 
for a general remission, but for a reduction in the particular cases 
where there appeared to be a particular pressure. As the culti¬ 
vation has greatly increased since we got the country, it is probable 
some parts even now are lightly assessed, whilst others must be 
too heavily, as the biyotee (rate per biyha) doubles that of Broach; 
and as the Government share appears by theTullatees , books greatly 
to exceed one-half of the produce, I have applied to the Collector 
for some information regarding the general rates of assessment, 
on receiving which I may probably resume the subject. In the 
mean time it is satisfactory to say that no increase has been put 
upon the district since the introduction of the ryotwar system, 
and that in no instance has it been found necessary to send a 
ryot to prison, or to sell his house or cattle for arrears of 
revenue.” 

Another abuse which, in addition to the excessive influence of 
the Des;iis, greatly affected the prosperity of almost the whole 
of the province in the early days of British rule, was the forcible 
levy of what is termed tord-yirus from the villagers by Grassias 
mostly living in Native territories in the neighbourhood, such as 
Eajpfpla and Dharampur. Long controversies have passed as to 
the origin of these levies and the derivation of the term, but the 
decision in them is one of historical rather than practical interest. 
There can be no doubt that these demands for money payments 
were of the nature of blackmail, and, whether they involved a 
counter-claim on the part of the villagers for protection against 
similar demands by others or not, their levy by violent means was 
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in full exercise when British rule was introduced, and tended 
greatly to harass the villagers and thus retard the progress of the 
country. They could, no doubt, have been put a stop to by armed 
force, but it was deemed more politic to get rid of the risk of 
disturbance by persuading the claimants to accept payment of 
what had become their established dues from the Government 
treasuries in place of directly from the villagers, a process that 
frequently gave rise to scenes of violence. A mistake was made 
in thinking that these demands were really a claim upon the vil¬ 
lagers over and above the assessment on the land; and so far has 
this idea prevailed that, on the introduction of revised settlements, 
it has been formally declared that such revision having fixed rates 
on the land exclusively of such demands, the Grassias had no 
further claim on the villages. An examination of old jcumabandi 
chitthis (annual settlement agreements) has amply proved the fact 
that nothing extra to the regular assessment on the land was ever 
levied from the cultivators on account of these demands, but that, 
on the contrary, an allowance was made to the farmers of revenue, 
Patels and others, for such payments as part of the village ex¬ 
penses before the annual revenue payable to the State was fixed. 
It is thus clear that tord-girds was from the first a demand on the 
public treasury, and not on the villagers, although the Grassias 
exercised personal pressure on the latter to obtain it. The result 
has been to burden the Treasury permanently with the payment 
of large allowances, which have by recent legislation become 
heritable and transferable property, so that the purchase of peace 
in the early days of British rule in the province, by concession 
in place of firmness, was in reality an expensive matter. The 
cost of the subsequent litigation over the question, carried up to 
the Privy Council, and it is believed decided wrongly by the 
highest court in the realm in consequence of imperfect informa¬ 
tion, would have covered over and over again the expense of 
resisting the Grassias’ demands by armed force at the time. 

As already mentioned, measurement of the land had been 
occasionally resorted to for the purpose of assessment by the 
Collector. The necessity for such a step is proved by the 
recorded fact that the estimated biijha, on measurement, varied 
in different parts of the Collectoratc from three-quarters of an 
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acre to an acre and a half, a difference which must have told 
greatly in some parts in favour of the ryot and in others in favour 
of the State. No professional survey appears to have been under¬ 
taken till 1828, when the larger portion of the charge was measured 
under the superintendence of Captain Newport. This was fol¬ 
lowed by similar operations under a surveyor attached to the 
Collector’s office, although opposed by the Collector in 1825 as 
a useless expense on account of the long fallows necessary in 
some parts of the country. The rates of assessment were nomi¬ 
nally a good deal higher than those of the present day, but their 
incidence was modified by the practice, alluded to above, of throw¬ 
ing in lands for ►fallow, or nominally for pasture, free of rent 
together with the rent-paying area of holdings. Opinions appear 
to have been divided as to whether on the whole the rates were 
too high or not, and no decisive steps towards a general revision 
were taken until a great fall in the value of agricultural produce 
about 1833 rendered such a measure necessary, although a reduc¬ 
tion of 10 per cent, in the Chorasi subdivision and of 5 per cent, 
in Olpad, with smaller reductions in Parchol and elsewhere, were 
authorized in 1825. In that year the Collector reported that, 
the leases in the Parchol subdivision having expired, he had 
directed new ones to be made out according to the Survey 
measurements, and that an increase of Ks. 11,247 had accrued 
from the increase in area ascertained by those measurements. 
In settling the new rentals it was discovered that the Mazmundars 
and Taliitis had been in the habit of increasing or lowering the 
rates of assessment even on japti (permanent tenants), provided 
the total village revenue was kept up. In the revision that the 
Collector accordingly undertook, the land was assessed in parcels 
supposed to be of a similar quality without reference to fields, 
no separate assessment being put on different fields of the same 
class. Two hundubandi villages were left alone, to secure the 
goodwill of the Bhatelas (to which caste most of the Desais 
belonged) in approving the rest of the settlement/* 


* Some of the reasons given for change of rates in this revision are worth 
quoting, to show the haphazard way in which such revisions were carried out 
in these early days. In the village of Abrama a reduction of four annas pc-r 
hiyha was made in 220 bighas of gordt (yellow) land, and the assessment 
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The prevalent rates, with the exception of those of inferior 
dry-crop soils, were reduced, but to what extent is not apparent. 
The ryots are reported to have been satisfied. The inferior dry- 
crop soils were not reduced because they were cultivated inter¬ 
mittently by Uparvarias (cultivators resident out of the village) y 
and were let for what they would fetch. 

In 1826, after the opinions of the Collectors had been obtained 
on the subject of giving leases of the revenues of villages, the 
following general instructions were issued:— 

1. Leases were to be granted to whole village communities 
wherever they would undertake the responsibility. 

2. Where this was not found practicable, leases were to be 
granted to the Patels, and in preference to Muttadars, i.e. those 
who had the right to the mutta or signature on village papers. 

8. Where no substantial Patel was forthcoming, the lease 
might be given to a stranger of character and substance, care 
being taken to exclude needy adventurers. 

4. Before any lease was granted, the rights of Government 
were to be clearly ascertained, as the State could of course only 
transfer its own rights. 

5. Any private rights of individuals or special tenures in 
existence must be specified in the lease. 

6. All collections from alienated lands resumed and made 
liable to the payment of land revenue after the grant of a lease 
to be handed over by the farmer in addition to the amount of 
his lease. 

7. Collections were to be made according to dhdra, or written 
record of village usage, which must specify all rates of assessment. 

8. The amount of the lease was to be fixed on an average of 
former collections, excluding unusually good or bad years. 


equalized to that of 551 bighas near the former at Rs. 6 lqr. 50r., contrary to 
Capt. Newport’s opinion, because the Patels insisted that the cultivators of 
gordt land would be dissatisfied if they did not got a reduction when those of 
other dry-crop land got it. The Collector conceded a trifle to their plausible 
expectations, although at the expense of true equality on this as on some 
other occasions, as after all the estimation of the farmer of land, as of tho 
purchaser of a commodity, is a criterion of its value that must meet with 
attention from those that have to treat with him. 
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9. Great moderation was to be shown in fixing these amounts, 
in order to admit of the farmer granting remissions to individuals 
out of his profits. 

10. The farmer was to enjoy the benefit of all improvements 
made by himself, and future improvements in general were, as 
a rule, not to be taken into account in fixing the amounts. 

11. In backward villages where an immediate increase of 
revenue might be anticipated, leases with gradually increasing 
rentals (istdvd and chadtd paid) might be granted. 

12. The duration of the leases might vary, according to circum¬ 
stances, from three to ten years. The usual average for villages 
in fair condition might be seven years. 

13. Leases were only to be granted in such numbers as to 
admit of the Collector and his assistants personally reporting 
on the condition of the villages on their expiration. 

14. On expiration of its lease a village might be held under 
direct management for a time. 

15. Eyots were to be at liberty to leave any village, subject to 
the ordinary custom as to ownership of houses and lands being 
relinquished. 

16. Disputes between farmers and tenants were to be settled 
by arbitrators (Panchayats) nominated by the parties, or, if 
arbitrators were not appointed, by the Collector. Awards made 
by Panchayat and confirmed by the Collector were to be binding, 
but appealable to the Civil Courts. 

17. The farmer was to be bound to resign his lease if arbi¬ 
trators declared his management injurious to the interests of 
Government and the ryots. 

18. The farmer was to be bound to pay two years’ rent as a 
fine if he threw up his lease before its expiration. 

19. In case of over-exaction he was to pay treble the amount 
levied. This fine was to be realised as any other revenue demand. 

20. The village officers were to be maintained, and all fees, 
emoluments of holders of lands, &c. continued. 

21. The assignment of Patels’ vaian (hereditary remuneration 
in cash, rent-free land, <fcc.), usually made to the officiating Patel, 
was to be made to the farmer, the other Patels receiving only 
non-officiators’ shares. 
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An additional order was issued to the Collector of Surat that 
farmers were to be prohibited from drawing away cultivators 
from other Government villages. Moderation in fixing the leases 
was enjoined, in order that the farmers might not be driven by 
fear of loss to press hardly on the ryots, but have a reasonable 
return for their time and capital. About the same time the 
Collectors were directed to discontinue the practice of requiring 
security for the value of crops before removal, and to fix the 
instalments according to prevalent crops in such a way as to allow 
the cultivators time to dispose of their produce: these need not 
be fixed for the whole of a district, but the circumstances of each 
village taken into consideration. 

This system of leasing was not necessarily to be confined to 
whole villages: individual cultivators were to be granted leases 
of their holdings, and on the Court of Directors appearing in¬ 
clined to prefer these to village leases, on account of the undue 
influence the latter might give the Patels who obtained them, 
the local Government combated the idea, on the grounds that 
such leases to Patels would not only preserve the legitimate influ¬ 
ence of the latter, but also indirectly guarantee against increase 
of his own assessment any ryot who might not have taken a lease 
of his holding. Patels, after the passing of Eegulation XVII. of 
1827, had no further control over the assessment or cultivation of 
land. 

After some further correspondence on the subject of granting 
leases to the Patels in the Olpad subdivision, the Collector had to 
report, in 1827, that the negotiations had failed owing to there 
being generally two factions in the villages ; each was afraid that 
the other would not cultivate, and might thus cause loss to the 
farmers. On receipt of this Eeport Government ordered that 
as the grant of leases was meant to benefit the people themselves, 
the matter need not proceed if they would not agree to take them. 
Some of the leases were, however, subsequently agreed to on 
somewhat modified terms. About this time there had also arisen 
a question as to the advisability of maintaining the right on the 
part of Government of property in the houses occupied in villages 
by its tenants, a right fully recognized by the custom of the 
country, and still upheld in many villages in the Province not 
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under direct State management. Taking a negative view of the 
question, Government had authorized the issue of a proclamation 
surrendering the right. The Collector of Surat, however, remon¬ 
strated, on the grounds that it would be useless to surrender the 
houses to the tenants for their creditors immediately to seize, and 
that it was as well to have houses which could be given to immi¬ 
grants from foreign territory. On this the issue of the proclama¬ 
tion was suspended. 

In 1828 it was reported by the Collector of Surat that, notwith¬ 
standing repeated orders from the Court of Directors that in 
revising assessments lands should be rated on an estimate of their 
general value in place of allowing the rate to fluctuate according 
to the description of crops raised, that system had not been 
adopted in his Collectorate. It came to light also that in the 
southern portion all land not in actual cultivation had been 
appropriated rent-free (probably by the Desais and their caste- 
fellows, the Bhatelas) as v del to (grass preserves), and was not 
allowed to be cultivated. In sanctioning the introduction of 
leases this was all directed to be thrown into the common stock, 
and as a general rule only from a half to one bigha allowed to 
each cultivator. In the Chikhli subdivision 10 per cent, of such 
land was allowed to be retained. The hhajur (date-palm trees, 
from which the liquor misnamed toddy was extracted) in each 
man’s holding were to be considered his own property, and only 
those in waste land handed over to the farmer. 

The method of revenue settlement is thus described in a Report 
of the period:—The tenures were still the Jchdtabandi and Tiundd- 
bancli already described, and the uparv&rico, the last being no real 
tenure, but merely an annual settlement with cultivators holding 
lands outside the villages in which they lived. Payment was 
made in money in all but four villages, where rice was still 
divided into the proportion of one-half to Government and one- 
half to the ryot. When the crops had been nearly all removed 
from the ground, about April, the Mamlatdar or Kumavisdar 
(chief Revenue Officer of a subdivision) proceeded in person and 
assembled the people in each village, with the Tahiti and Taluk- 
dar, the village accountant, and the Revenue Patel. Each man’s 
holding was then examined, and if no objection was raised, it was 
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renewed on existing terms; a writing to that effect was given and 
a counter-agreement taken. The ryot was allowed to increase or 
decrease his holding, but in the latter case the land to be relin¬ 
quished must be a fair average sample, and not inferior land 
only. If this was not agreed to, the whole holding was trans¬ 
ferred to someone else willing to take it. When this had been 
done, jhili'is (rent agreements) were prepared for the Collector’s 
signature. In some parts the annual settlements were com¬ 
menced much later, in consequence of the ryots refusing to sign 
for their holdings until the rain fell in June. The result had 
been inconvenient, as ryots only cultivated the best lands, and 
would not sign for their holdings unless waste was excluded, 
although it was understood that the good and bad land in a 
holding could not be separated without the Mamlatdar’s permis¬ 
sion, the ryot being responsible for the whole unless that permis¬ 
sion was obtained. After this nothing was done until the croj>s 
were nearly ripe, when the ryot either j)aid the first instalment or 
gave security; on this permission to reap was given. The system, 
at the root of which was, of course, over-assessment, was acknow¬ 
ledged to be objectionable, but had been continued because the 
revenue 1 had been found to suffer when it was relaxed. Mr. 
Morison, in 1820, had stated that no village was honest enough to 
pay up without it, and his successor had been directed to try six 
villages on a more liberal system, but the result had been 
unfavourable to Government. 

The fact of the general heaviness of the assessment in his charge 
was brought prominently to the notice of Government by the 
Collector of Surat in 1829. He pointed out that, whereas the 
average produce of javnri in two biyhajt of land rated at Bs. 21 
and Bs. 4 (the maximum and minimum rates) was about 70 maunds, 
the value at existing prices was only Bs. 30, out of which the 
revenue demand would be Bs. 25, and that consequently land was 
going out of cultivation. Orders were accordingly issued that a 
revision might be commenced on the basis of the demand not 
exceeding the value of half the gross produce, and measures 
might be taken, to bring the waste lands into cultivation by 
letting them out at low rates, but not so low as to induce the 
ryots to abandon their old cultivation for new. Any detailed 
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information beyond what was contained in the records of the 
Survey already carried out did not appear necessary to enable 
people of experience to judge of what would be fair rates of 
assessment. The Collector having recommended a general re¬ 
duction of 25 per cent, oil garden and 12| per cent, on dry-crop 
lands, it was directed that the abatements to be made were to be 
local and specific. A per-centage reduction might be carried out 
in a single village or group of villages, but could seldom be applied 
even to a whole subdivision without causing an unfair inequality 
of assessment. 

Particular inquiries into the necessity for reducing the assess¬ 
ments were directed to be made in the Olpad subdivision, where 
some of the leases already mentioned as having been granted had 
been given out without a proper explanation of their terms to the 
lessees, and it was clear that the rents were in some instances 
heavier than the people could afford to pay. In the levy of these, 
unusually harsh measures, such as the sending of the lessees to 
jail—measures that should never be resorted to, except in cases 
where payments were evaded on frivolous pretences, or where 
farmers had realised their rents and not paid them themselves— 
had been made use of. A further Report, in 1830, showed the 
failure of these leases to be due partly to the fall in the prices of 
grain and land being thrown out of cultivation, to people of in¬ 
ferior rank to the Patels having been admitted to hold the leases, 
which led to misunderstandings as to the payment of shares, and 
to disputes with the Mamlatdar. The Dcsais at this time were in 
favour of the abolition of the leasing system, and of a survey to 
ascertain the actual state of cultivation with a view to the levy of 
assessment accordingly. 

It was in this year that the office of Revenue Commissioner was 
created, under Reg. TV. of 1830. His duties were prescribed to 
be tbe general superintendence of the proceedings and arrange¬ 
ments of the Collectors and subordinate Revenue authorities, and 
to suggest improvements; to prevent the infringement of esta¬ 
blished rights and customs, whether real or conventional, and 
receive appeals against acts of the Collectors; to fix, under the 
orders of Government, the periods for annual revenue settlements, 
and forward the Reports of the Collectors on these and other 
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subjects ; to advise the Collectors in matters of difficulty; gene¬ 
rally to promote economy in establishments, and to visit the whole 
of his charge once a year, if possible. It may be mentioned here 
that in 1830 a second Eevenue Commissioner was appointed, and 
in about 1880 the number was increased to three, in charge re¬ 
spectively of the Northern, Central, and Southern Divisions of the 
Presidency. 

One of the first noteworthy proceedings of the Eevenue Com¬ 
missioner with regard to Surat was to object to a proclamation 
the Collector proposed to issue requiring security for the revenues 
of their villages from the Patels, and threatening the attachment 
of crops if it were not given. Various suggestions were made for 
the more effectual security of the collections, such as that each 
ryot’s holding should be clearly ascertained at the annual revenue 
settlement; that the instalments should be fixed according to the 
seasons when different crops ripened; that the Talati and Patels 
should be made responsible for pointing out which of the holders 
could be relied on to pay up, and in what cases it would be ad¬ 
visable to take security, or adopt other precautionary measures for 
realising the revenue. The suggestions were approved by Govern¬ 
ment, but further instructions given, which would have led to 
mischievous consequences if strictly carried out, to the effect that 
a ryot’s payments in place of being credited in his current year’s 
accounts, should be used in the first instance to wipe off arrears 
of previous years. 

A Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 11th November 1830, 
did not give a favourable account of the condition of Surat. It 
stated that the influence of the Desais in the early days of British 
rule had destroyed the authority of the Patels and prevented the 
benefits that would otherwise have arisen from the introduction 
of village accountants. A succession of expedients to improve 
matters had been tried, and the system of direct settlements with 
the ryots (■ rayatvdri ) introduced; but nothing could, in his opinion, 
succeed as long as the village communal system remained disorgan¬ 
ized, and Patels were mere nominees of the Collector in place of 
being hereditary. The instance of the subdivision of Olpad was 
given as one of a district formerly lightly assessed and well 
governed by the Chief of Vinchur, but now in such bad condition 
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that the attempt to give Tillage leases to the Patels had failed. 
At this time some idea seems to hare been entertained of carrying 
out a permanent settlement of the revenue, for in the reply of 
Government to the Revenue Commissioner’s Circuit Report of 
the year it is stated that the attention of the Collector of Surat 
had been called to previous orders laying down that IcMtdbandi 
settlements should be made in surveyed villages every year when 
the circumstances appeared favourable, with a view to permanent 
settlements as soon as the area and value of land had been suffi¬ 
ciently accurately ascertained to admit of a moderate fixed assess¬ 
ment being determined. Fortunately for Government and the 
ryots, the idea proceeded no farther. 

On the Collector in 1881 proposing a general reduction of three 
annas in the rupee on account of the fall in prices, the Revenue 
Commissioner was directed to visit Surat and make personal 
inquiries. His Report) after doing so is worth quoting to show 
on what crude data the existing assessments were made. In 
Olpad, notwithstanding a survey made for the Chief of Yinchur 
when he held the subdivision, when the total rental of a village 
had once been fixed it was levied irrespectively of any increase or 
decrease of cultivated area. In the settlement made by Mr. 
Morison in Chorasi the rent entered in the village books in dsrcl 
or estimated bighas was divided by that area, and the quotient 
thus obtained simply applied to the area ascertained by measure¬ 
ment. Thus, if a field of four estimated bighas was entered at a 
rental of sixteen rupees, the rate per bigha (four rupees) was 
retained; and if by measurement the field contained five bighas, 
its new rent was put down as twenty rupees; or if it measured 
only three bighas , at twelve rupees. In Supa and Parchol the 
same method of re-assessment was adopted. In the wilder 
districts of Karod, Sarbhan, Valod, Buhari, &c., the old system 
of looking to previous years’ collections was still continued. 
The Revenue Commissioner recommended the substitution for 
this of the hundctbandi system (payment in the lump on the 
holding inclusive of lands left fallow or waste), or, if a more 
detailed settlement at fixed rates per bigha should be considered 
necessary, - that all lands should be re-classified with the assistance 
of experts from Northern Gujarat. For the present he recom- 
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mended a general reduction in the rates of java ri and sugar-cane 
of one to two annas in the rupee, of rice of two t.o three annas, 
and of bajri of three to four annas. These proposals were only 
meant as a general guide, and the suggested reductions were not 
to be rigidly adhered to, as ryots seldom cultivated only one hind 
of crop. The general reduction proposed, inclusive of remissions 
for land rendered unarable by salt efflorescence, or washed away, 
or overgrown with noxious grasses, came to rather over one and 
a half lakh of rupees out of about fifteen lakhs, and was sanctioned. 
Instructions were issued that leases were not to be granted pend¬ 
ing the revision of assessment, except in case of deserted villages 
which it was desired to re-establish. 

In the course of the inquiries necessary for this revision it was 
found that, in consequence of the practice of keeping up cultiva¬ 
tion sometimes by a reduction of rents and sometimes by letting 
out lands at lump rentals, the numbers of fields were not trace¬ 
able in the village accounts. Orders were accordingly issued that 
the numbers were to be strictly adhered to, and a revision of 
holdings undertaken with the assistance of respectable people. 
For the current year (1832) the revenue collections were to bo 
suspended in Olpad up to one and a half anna in the rupee, and 
in the remainder of the Colleetorate up to two annas. 

In 1833, Es. 2,10,227 outstanding as balances against the ryots 
were written off the accounts in this Colleetorate. The numbers 
of fields in the village registers were reported to have boon 
restored and the accounts generally to be better kept. Some 
difficulty at first experienced in re-introducing the himddbandi 
system into Bagvada, in consequence of the ryots not being willing 
to give up rice lands of which they had become possessed from 
other cultivators having died or absconded, was at last solved by 
the people themselves agreeing that each man should retain the 
rice land in his own possession, and have included with if in 
his hundd as large a proportion of dry-crop land as the village 
area ■would admit of being allotted to him. A temporary revision 
was also carried out in Chikhli and Yalod, while in the remainder 
of the Colleetorate leases on the khaldbunda and hundabanth 
systems were given for five years. These revisions caused a 
considerable decrease in the land revenue, as in Supa fiom an 
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average of Rs. 1,26,826 for the last ten years to rentals rising from 
Rs. 85,888 to Rs. 89,882; in Parchol from an average of Rs. 1,61,047 
to Rs. 1,16,808-1,17,055; and in Sarblian from an average of 
Rs. 80,947 to Rs. 54,404-56,349. 

A Report from Mr. Chambers, Assistant Collector, submitted 
in this year, gives a detailed and interesting account of the 
revenue history of Valsad from before the introduction of British 
rule, but is too long for quotation. A similar account of Supa 
shows that the condition of that subdivision was very depressed, 
that prices had fallen by fully two-fifths, and the area under the 
plough decreased by 6,000 bighas in five years, and, had it not 
been for the revision, a fourth of the people would probably have 
emigrated into the neighbouring Gaikvari territory. It was evident 
that of late years the revenues had been only paid out of the 
proceeds of surreptitious cultivation. Mr. Chambers has also 
left on record an account of the way in which the pernicious 
effects of the exorbitant rents charged in 1827-28 in the leases 
of the Olpad subdivision, which have been several times alluded 
to, resulted. The first year passed without any material breach 
of the conditions of the leases, except in six villages, but their 
management left the lessees very small profits, if it did not 
involve them in actual losses, and it became evident at the close 
of the year that many of them were on the verge of ruin. In the 
next year commenced a series of annual remissions, which had a 
demoralising effect on the cultivators, and led, after some of the 
farmers had been imprisoned and some of the leases cancelled, 
to these being broken up and a khatdbandi settlement being 
made. The remissions were as follows :— 


Gross Rental. Remissions. 

Rs. Rs. 

1828- 29 . . • 5,72,446 2,06,447 

1829- 30 . . . 5,76,373 91,289 

1830- 31 . . . 5,48,383 29,225 

1831- 32 . . . 5,31,690 85,402 

1832- 33 . . . 5,76,136 1,42,521 


Even when the new settlement was put in force, however, a 
reduction of rates of assessment, which had been authorized by 
Government, does not appear to have been carried out. 
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In a Beport made by the Collector in 1835 on the revision in 
the Chikhli subdivision, the following account of its revenue 
management is given:—From 1801-2, when it came into the 
possession of the East India Company, the farming system was 
continued for eight years. At that time the Collector fixed the 
total rental of the subdivision with reference to the general 
condition of the season and ruling prices of produce, and the 
Kumavisdar distributed the rental, with the assistance of the 
Desais, on the several villages. In 1809-10 the whole was leased 
to the Desais for three years. Up to 1812-13 no general re¬ 
measurement of the lands had been made, but only partial ones 
when disputes had arisen among the Desais. From 1818-14 to 
1815-16 fifty-eight villages were let to Desais, and of the rest 
some to permanent tenants and others to uparvdrias. In 1816-17 
the Desais and Talukdars (Desai Patels) had leases of thirty- 
five ; in twenty-one khcUdbandi settlements were carried out, and 
in the remaining twelve the old rentals were continued. From 
1817-18 to 1831-32 triennial khdtdbandi settlements had been 
made. The average revenue of the whole subdivision for the fifty 
years from 1781-82 to 1831-32 had been Bs. 1,82,887; the years 
1817-18 had the highest revenue, Bs. 1,90,405; and 1790-91, a 
year of famine, the lowest, Bs. 41,357. ISTo records of the old 
assessment rates were forthcoming. The Desais produced some 
old papers, from which it appeared that good rice was moderately 
assessed at Bs. 8 or 9 the bigha, and common rice at Bs. 5 to 6 ; 
but 25 per cent, was always added on to these, and the per-centage 
was afterwards doubled. Kali paraj (low caste or black tenants) 
generally paid a fourth less than ujli paraj (high-caste or white 
tenants). After the introduction of British rule no change was 
made in the rates till 1816-17, when Mr. Morison revised them 
preparatory to applying the khdtdbandi system. At this time the 
highest rates the Desais had ever paid were assumed as the basis, 
and rates for sugar-cane were doubled, the relative proportion 
between kali and ujli paraj being preserved. The rates were 
subsequently lowered at various times, and in 1833 the Collector 
decreased them from one to five annas in the rupee. These 
reductions gave general satisfaction, but the distribution of 
assessment still remained very uneven. In Mr. Morison’s 
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revision a certain amount of classification of different soils was 
carried out, and a more minute subdivision in the more recent 
revision. Rates were raised to what was considered a proper 
standard, except in some cases where the cultivators were in a 
state of great poverty. Some of the ujli paraj were found to be 
assessed at Jcali joaraj rates, and their assessments were revised 
accordingly. It was proposed, with regard to the former class, to 
fix rates to be generally levied on dry-crop lands in place of rates 
varying with the crop, with a view to make the revenue less 
fluctuating, to give the ryots more independence in the disposal 
of their lands, and to simplify the village accounts. A general 
re-measurement of land by native measurers (moonsiffs) was advo¬ 
cated with a view to vddd (pasturage and grass) lands being fairly 
distributed, and to bring to account the various changes that had 
taken place since 1825-26, the date of the last measurement. For 
this purpose all holdings had been renewed for one year only. 
These proposals met with the approval of Government. 

From these details it is clear that a glimmering of light had 
begun to dawn upon the minds of the authorities in Bombay that 
the state of revenue matters in Gujarat was unsatisfactory. It 
will be seen hereafter that in the Deccan and those parts nearer 
the head-quarters of Government a rather earlier awakening had 
taken place, but even there the steps taken towards reform were 
for some time like those of men groping their way in the dark. 
It seems strange that it should not have been sooner perceived 
that nothing could be more calculated to retard the progress of 
the country than uncertainty of tenure of land, uncertainty • of 
assessment owing to absence of information as to area of fields 
and quality of soil, and discouragement to the investment of 
capital and labour in improvements by the levy of heavier crop- 
rates on superior than on ordinary produce. But that at the 
bottom there was a real desire not to oppress the people is shown 
by the fact just recorded that at the revision of assessment poor 
tenants were let off more cheaply than rich, although this was at 
the expense of the principle that the area and natural qualities of 
soil alone can be the basis of equitable assessment. One cause at 
about this period probably led specially more than others towards 
the introduction of salutary reforms of different kinds : this was 
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the appointment of a Revenue Commissioner, whose duty it was 
to go about to the different Collectorates and see things for 
himself. To this may he traced an order to Surat, confirmed by 
Government, that village accountants’ salaries should be regularly 
paid; that the practice of employing Mohsuls (men sent to live 
upon a village) by way of enforcing revenue demands should be 
sparingly resorted to; that the Mali system, by which all crops 
were obliged to be brought to and kept in the public crop-store 
of the village until the revenue was paid, should be gradually 
abolished, an experimental trial of the effect of this being at once 
ordered for a few villages; that receipts to ryots should be given 
at once in place of when an answer acknowledging a remittance 
of money had been obtained from the subdivisional officer; that 
the proper rate of exchange should be given to a ryot paying 
in money in any currency that suited his convenience, and 
that an account current should not be opened with a banker 
for the payment of village revenues. In the sister Presidencies 
the duties of the Bombay Revenue Commissioners are performed 
by stationary Revenue Boards, but the supervision of details by 
the latter cannot possibly be so close or efficient as those of the 
former. A Collector may report as much or as little as he thinks 
proper, and in many instances a Revenue Board would be none 
the wiser if he omitted to furnish information on really essential 
details of system. He might even win their approbation if he 
did not trouble them with any details, as long as he showed a 
fairly flourishing revenue balance-sheet. Hot one of the par¬ 
ticulars just mentioned would probably have been reported to a 
Board, all essential as their correction was to a proper administra¬ 
tion of the revenue; they owed their discovery and immediate 
rectification to the visit of a Commissioner who went through 
each of his subordinate Collectorates with his eyes and ears 
open. It may be said that there is no reason why the members 
of a Board should not go on tour, or pay occasional visits to 
districts where their presence might be particularly required, 
but there can be no doubt that the prospect of the annual arrival 
of a supervising authority must tend to keep local subordinate 
officers up to the mark, and prevent them falling into slovenly or 
detrimental methods of conducting affairs. 
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The revision of assessments in 1835, confirmed by Government 
in 1836, led, on the whole, to an increase of nearly 3|- lakhs of 
rupees, in consequence, probably, of their more equitable distri¬ 
bution. Although, however, an advance in principle was made 
in the revision of Chikhli by fixing general rates to be levied on 
dry-crop lands irrespectively of crops, differential assessments 
according to the caste of the cultivators were still continued; 
Kunbies, Kolis, Bhatelas and others of the superior castes were 
charged 25 per cent, more than Dhondias and Dublas, and the 
benefit of the lower scale was extended to the Desais. Special 
rates were fixed on rice lands after inspection by experts, and 
resulted in an increase in some cases where land had been under¬ 
assessed without adequate reasons. Hundd settlements for five 
years were, however, only carried out in thirty-three villages, the 
cultivators in the remainder, probably persuaded by the Desais, 
having refused such settlements. 

In 1836-37 a continuous improvement of over Es. 30,000 in 
revenue in consequence of the revision of assessment was reported, 
and in the following year various taxes, such as one levied before 
leave to cut crops could be obtained, objectionable in their nature, 
to the amount of over Es. 10,000, were abolished ; a grazing tax 
on professional shepherds, although not done away with, was 
ordered to be regulated by the numbers of their flocks and 
herds, &c. 

In 1838-39 there was, on the whole, a decrease in revenue, but 
the collections were satisfactory, and outstanding balances were 
realised in the revised districts. It was reported that immigra¬ 
tion from neighbouring foreign territory was taking place, and 
that a good many old wells had been repaired and new wells 
built. Eemissions to the amount of nearly five lakhs of rupees 
had, however, to he given on account of the failure of the 
monsoon. 

Eor the next three years, up to 1841-42, no great change was 
made in this Collectorate. Eevision of assessments proceeded on 
the same lines as those already inaugurated, and the leasing 
system adopted appears to have proved satisfactory. In 1843 the 
Collector proposed the imposition of a light assessment on the 
extra land that had been thrown in rent-free into holdings to 
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allow for fallowing ( badldn ), and the Revenue Commissioner 
suggested that the same course should be followed with regard 
to lands appropriated for pasture, disapproving of a proposal that 
such lands should be put up annually for sale by auction, as 
the custom of allowing land rent-free for such purposes was very 
ancient. The Government directed that all land taken up for 
pasturage purposes, beyond what was usually allowed rent-free, 
must be paid for at full rates. 

In 1844 it was reported that there were still forty-five villages 
in Bagvada and twenty-five in Valsad in which revised leases 
had not been granted. In fifteen of these, in which a classifica¬ 
tion of rice and garden lands had been made by juries (Pan- 
chayats) under the supervision of the Collector, sanction to the 
proposed rates was given. With regard to [revision in dry-crop 
lands and the difficulty arising from fallow and pasturage lands 
being thrown in free of rent, two methods of settlement appear 
to have been adopted, one to place a reduced general rate on the 
whole, and the other to give each cultivator a certain area of land 
rent-free in proportion to his cultivation : the former of these was 
carried out in the majority of cases. Nothing remarkable appears 
to have taken place in 1845, except that Government, on the 
recommendation of the Collector and Revenue Commissioner, gave 
permission for ryots to extirpate liquor-producing trees from their 
cultivated lands, the value of the trees being deducted from the 
toddy-farmer’s lease. A farm of the right to collect dung from 
the encampments of wandering Brinjarries in the ColJectorate, 
hitherto sold by auction, was also abolished. In 1847 a question 
arose as to the propriety of remitting for a year the assessment 
on waste lands brought into cultivation: the Collector in the first 
instance had discontinued the practice, but subsequently allowed 
it if the land had been waste for three years or more. The 
Revenue Commissioner proposed to limit the rent-free tenure to 
cases in which the land was in such a state as to require extra 
labour to bring it again into cultivation, and Government directed 
that caution should be exercised in interfering with the existing 
custom. 

In 1849 a revision of assessment was proposed for the Olpad 
subdivision. When detailed field-registers were first introduced 
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here, the separate fields had to he measured in detail by the 
village accountants, the measurements of the Survey having been 
confined to that of large blocks; assessment had been imposed 
on the fields without any regular classification of soils. For the 
purpose of revision, juries had gone through the lands field by 
field, supervised as far as possible by the Mamlatdar. The state¬ 
ments made out by them were forwarded to the Collector, who 
assembled the ryots, and after hearing any objections they had 
to make, passed final orders. The financial result in twenty 
villages reported as settled on this plan was slightly to increase 
the assessment, the average assessment for ten years having been 
Es. 47,106, and that under the new rates for 1846-47 Es. 48,830. 
With these twenty villages were included five revised by the 
Collector in 1842 at one general rate of Es. 4| per biglia, but sub¬ 
sequently modified, into three rates of Es. 3f, 3, and 2|. The 
proposals were sanctioned by Government, who ordered the- 
revision of the remainder of the subdivision to be proceeded with 
on the same method. 

In 1581 the revision of twenty-six more villages in Olpad and 
Kursad, carried out in the usual manner by means of juries, was 
sanctioned, as well as that of sixty-one villages in Valsad, Bag- 
vada, Parnera and Parchol, apparently revised under the old 
system without such aid. 

For the next few years no revisions of assessment were carried 
out in this Collectorate. The results of the revision in Olpad and 
Eursad continued to be favourably reported on up to 1853. The 
operation of revising the assessments on all lands in the Province 
according to the principles of the Bombay Eevenne Survey having 
been commenced in the Ahmadabad Collectorate in 1851, and the 
new system, which will be described in detail hereafter in dealing 
with the Deccan, having been successfully introduced into several 
subdivisions, the new measurement was extended in 1857 to the 
Surat Collectorate in the subdivisions of Valod, Sarbhan, and 
Earod, and gradually extended to the remainder; but it was not 
till 1866 that any actual revision of rates was carried out. In 
the meanwhile the revenue administration was carried on almost 
entirely on the existing system, it being considered unadvisable 
to attempt to amend matters here and there by carrying out 

13 * 
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temporary revisions, when measures for a complete reform 
throughout the Province had actually been undertaken. 

It will be appropriate, before entering upon the period relating 
especially to the most recently introduced and existing system of 
revenue management of the district, to show the manner in which 
the land has developed under British rule. 

A.D. 1800 to 1808, no returns available. In the Bombay 
Eevenue Diary of the 2nd of February 1808 the receipts in Surat 
are said to have increased from Es. 6,24,463 to Es. 7,28,122 in 
four years, but to which four years this entry refers is not quite 
clear. That of 1800-1 is given at Es. 4,04,583, which is probably 
exclusive of Ckorasi, ceded in 1801. The subsequent large increase 
was due to the cessions under the treaty of Bassein on the 31st 
of December 1802. Prom 1808-9 up to the date of the new 
survey the land revenue has been as follows :— 


Rs. 

1S08-9 9,17,820 

1809- 10 9,13,111 

1810- 11 8,88,336 

1811- 12 9,11,124 

1812- 13 9,18,359 

1813- 14 9,81,448 

1814- 15 10,24,958 

1815- 16 10,47,369 

1816- 17 11,22,105 

1817- 18 15,85,233 

1818- 19 16,40,186 

1819- 20 15,63,799 

1820- 21 15,05,273 

1821- 22 14,79,529 

1822- 23 12,65,014 

1823- 24 14,08,827 

1824- 25 10,90,411 

1825- 26 14,02,902 

1826- 27 18,92,580 


Rs. 

1827- 28 18,76,522 

1828- 29 12,59,432 

1829- 30 15,03,661 

1830- 31 14,18,970 

1831- 32 11,77,300 

1832- 33 10,77,890 

1833- 34 14,39,180 

1834- 35 15,08,450 

1835- 36 15,09,400 

1836- 37 15,15,800 

1837- 38 15,18,820 

1838- 39 14,78,880 

1839- 40 15,14,070 

1840- 41 15,35,450 

1841- 42 15,62,520 

1842- 43 15,93,200 

1843- 44 16,16,670 

1844- 45 15,95,850 
184-5-46 15,03,490 

1846-47 16,24,620 


Rs. 

1847- 48 16,25,000 

1848- 49 14,15,020 

1849- 50 15,15,000 

1850- 51 16,56,440 

1851- 52 16,56,440 

1852- 53 16,93,500 

1853- 54 17,00,000 

1854- 55 17,16,710 

1855- 56 16,93,910 

1856- 57 20,20,490 

1857- 58 20,73.770 

1858- 59 21,14,260 

1859- 60 21,57,980 

1860- 61 21,52,480 

1861- 62 22,45,370 

1862- 63 23,64,430 

1863- 64 24,09,380 

1864- 65 23,93,930 

1865- 66 25,22,110 


Apart from increases consequent on cessions of fresh territory, 
as those in 1817-18 and 1818-19, the great fluctuations observable 
in some years have been owing to large remissions having had to 
be given on account of bad seasons, as in 1824-25 and 1828-29. 
On the whole, there can be no doubt that the return speaks 
favourably for the general system of British administration, 
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•which had led to the great extension of cultivation to which 
the large increase of land revenue was mainly due. 


BA'RDOLI. 

In 186G the first Revenue Survey settlement was introduced 
into the Bardoli subdivision, which comprised the old subdivi¬ 
sions of Karod, Sarbhan, and Valod, to the east of Surat. It is 
bounded on the north by the Taptee river, which flows between 
it and the Mandvi subdivision. It touches the Jalalpur sub¬ 
division on the south-west, but with this exception is surrounded 
by Gaikvar’s territory. The western and south-western portions, 
in addition to possessing the most fertile soil and the densest as 
well as the most industrious and skilful agricultural population, 
has a great advantage over the eastern portion, mostly comprised 
in the old subdivision of Valod, in being much nearer to the 
markets of Surat and Nausari. In Sarbhan the pressure of 
population was 398 to the square mile (that of Belgium being 
about 380), in Karod 317, with an average of 19 and 17 acres to 
the plough respectively; whilst in Valod population was 218 to 
the square mile, and there were 30 acres to each plough. The 
proposals first sent in by the Superintendent of Survey threw 
the subdivision for maximum dry-crop rates into no less than 
fourteen groups, often of one and two villages only, fixed as much 
on consideration of the former low assessments paid by kali paraj 
(literally, “black subjects”) or inferior cultivators as on accessi¬ 
bility to markets. After consultation with the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner, however, the groups were reduced to seven. There were 
138 JchcUsa or directly-managed Government villages; and there 
being but little difference in climate and rainfall throughout 
them, except that the more easterly Valod villages were somewhat 
more feverish than the western portion, the grouping was made 
dependent on the distance of the several villages from Kausari 
and Surat, the two nearest markets and railway stations on the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. There was no made road in the sub¬ 
division, cleared tracks, but little better, from being more direct, 
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than the old country cart tracks, being the only means of com¬ 
munication with the markets. The poorer classes took their 
produce mostly to the local markets of Bardoli, Karod, Mota, 
Vankaner, and Buharf; but with this exception three-quarters of 
the produce found its way to Surat. Some of the black soil was 
superior, and the besar , a kind of mixture of black and goraru 
(white) of which most of the rice lands were composed, was 
almost all capable of producing second crops of castor-oil. There 
was but little alluvial soil (1 bhdtd .). The assessment had pressed 
hitherto very unequally, in consequence of far larger quantities 
of vadd (grass-preserve land) having been allowed rent-free in 
some than in other villages, and in [some places having been 
monopolized by the headmen of villages, Desais, and others to 
the exclusion of the poorer classes. In 1889 the occupied area, 
inclusive of vudd, had been (according to estimated bighas) 61,564 
acres, and in 1865-66 this had increased to 89,188, an increase of 
45 per cent, in twenty-five years. In the same period the collec¬ 
tions had risen from Rs. 2,63,823 to Rs. 2,95,797, or 10 per cent., 
remissions having averaged only Rs.58.10a. 2p. on Rs. 2,52,490. 
The prices of some of the principal grains had risen as follows:— 


Javdri 


1832-33. 
Seers per 
Rupee. 

. 50 

1864-65. 
Seers per 
Rupee. 

26| 

Bdjri 

. 

. 48 

29 

Grain 

. 

• 64| 

m 

C SuTchvel . 
Eice ] , 

L Kara 


. 65f 

17! 

. 

. 80 

30^ 


The ryots were said to be out of debt, and to reap all the profits 
of agriculture themselves. Great fault was found by the Revenue 
Commissioner with the way in which waste land had been thrown 
in by the Survey measurers to make up Survey numbers of a 
theoretically correct size. This had been done to the extent of 
37,730 acres, at least Rs. 30,000 of which were ordered to be 
thrown out and made into separate numbers, to be taken up or 
not at the option of the people. 

Under the revised grouping the comparative assessment in the 
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different groups before the deduction of waste which was ordered 
stood as follows :— 




Assessment 

Assessment 




of 1863-64 

of 1865-66. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Old. 

New. 

Increase. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

15 

68,458 

74,555 

6,102 

2 

19 

41,663 

48,007 

6,344 

3 

22 

49,328 

59,271 

9,943 

4 

20 

57,300 

61,432 

4,132 

5 

27 

54,500 

58,678 

4,178 

6 

28 

37,970 

46,790 

8,820 

7 

7 

15,515 

16,742 

1,227 


138 

3,24,734 

3,65,475 

40,746 

After the deduction of the Es. 30,000 on ; 

account of waste, 

there would be an increase in assessment of only Es. 10,750 or 3*3 

per cent. 

There was 

rice land in 

only forty-three villages. The 

maximum 

water rates 

were fixed according to the situation, the 

general fertility, and area under cultivation, at rates varying from 

Es. 15 on a 24-anna classification down to Es. 2, 

as follows:— 


Average. 


Average. 


Rs. 

a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

1st class . . 11 

5 7 

6th class 

. 5 9 11 

2nd 


8 0 

7th „ 

..543 

3rd 

„ . . 8 

6 10 

8th „ 

• 4 13 0 

4th 

„ . . 6 11 11 

9th „ 

. 4 11 5 

5th 

„ • • 6 

9 3 




There was in thirteen villages what was called natural garden 
land, i.e. land where water was procurable so near the surface 
as to be always available for garden crops by merely digging a 
pit. On this a maximum rate was fixed, on a 24-anna classifica¬ 
tion, of Es. 17 4a., which gave an average of Es. 12 Oa. Ip. There 
was also a little land watered by lift from streams. On this a 
maximum of from E. 1 to Es. 2 per acre was fixed; and in the 
Sarbhan and Karod villages, on land watered from wells, rates 
per water-bag varying from Es. 21 for sweet down to Es. 5| for 
brackish water. On the whole, the new average rate per acre was 
Es. 4 la., as compared with Es. 3 10a. 3p. under the existing 
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system. The general result will be seen from the following 
statement:— 

Area of cultivation, 89,185 acres; ten years’ collections, 
Rs. 2,52,490 ; assessment at old rates in 1863-64, Rs. 2,91,622; 
on cultivation in 1864-65 at old rates, Rs. 3,24,730; new system 
on the same area, Rs. 3,62,440; on waste, Rs. 36,745. 

Of this the dry-crop assessment was Rs. 2,61,541, average 
Rs. 2 14a. 3p.; rice ditto, Rs. 1,13,348, average Rs.8 11a. 9p.; 
garden ditto, Rs. 25,282, average Rs. 10 10a. 7p. 

With regard to McJiti, or enclosed land round houses or home¬ 
steads, the following rules were passed:— 

In village sites, up to an acre to be allowed rent free. Out in 
the fields, if round inhabited houses, the same allowance to be 
made; this would apply to huts occupied by the Halis, or servants 
of Desais and superior holders. In other cases, where such en¬ 
closures were used for cattle, farm-servants, &c., the area not 
generally under tillage was to be deducted as unarable from the 
number in which the enclosure was situated, and the rest assessed. 

It amounted to 3,704 bighas. It will be seen that there was 
still waste of the value of Rs. 36,745 that would help, when cul¬ 
tivated, in raising the assessment. 


JALALPTTR. 

Jalalpur, comprising the two old subdivisions of Supa and 
Parchol, had revised rates sanctioned for it in July 1869. It lies 
on each side of the B. B. C. I. Railway southwards from the 
Nausari station as far as the Ambika river, extending on the west 
to the sea. When it came into British possession by the treaty of 
Bassein, on Dec. 31, 1802, both the Supa and Parchol portions 
were in fair condition, the former being then valued at an annual 
revenue of Rs. 51,000, and the latter at one of Rs. 1,07,000. The 
chief land tenure was the huwddbandi , a lump assessment on 
holdings. In the early years of British rule little was done to 
change the system of revenue administration; but although the 
farming of villages was continued, the farms were gradually taken 
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out of the hands of the Desais, whose influence, as shown above, 
was too great. In 1817, when Mr. Morison introduced triennial 
ryatvdri settlements, a rough measurement was undertaken, but 
the basis of the revision was an estimate of the crop-produce of 
fields, from which average rates per bighd were deduced. The 
measurement brought a large excess of unrecorded and unassessed 
land to light, and the crop estimates doubled the rice rates and 
increased those on dry crop 50 per cent, beyond what they had 
been in the time of the Mahrattas. Hence the prosperity of the 
district declined. The more scientific measurements carried out 
subsequently by Capt. Newport’s survey were of little use, as no 
boundary marks were erected. The pressure of assessment in 
1817 was in Sup a Es. 10 18a. lip., and in Parchol Es. 14 la. 7p., 
or, including rent-free vculd :• (grass preserves) amounting to 14,510 
acres, Es. 7 10a. 9p. These heavy rates, levied notwithstanding 
falling prices, amounting to two-fifths in the ten years before the 
crisis, necessitated the grant of large annual remissions. The 
instalments at this time were levied before the crops were sold, 
or' in some cases even before they ripened. This system was 
changed in 1831, and the security of Patels in place of money¬ 
lenders was ordered to be taken for payment of revenue. In 
1822-23 the average rate per acre had risen to Es. 7 14a. 9p., but 
this was reduced by Mr. Chambers’s revision in 1833 to Es. 5 7a. 4p. 
The re^jilt of this, in 1838, was found to be that the outstanding 
balance of Es. 79,689 had heen paid off, and the cultivated area 
had increased by 10,000 biyhas. Meanwhile irrigation had risen 
from 708 lighas in 1833 to 1,634 in 1838, and 107 new wells had 
been built. There were also 250 new houses, and 124 families 
had immigrated into the subdivision. 

By Mr. Liddell’s revision in 1837-38, the average rate, inclusive 
of vddd, fell further to Es. 4 7a. 6p. In 1844-45 the rates in 
Pjirchol were supposed to be lowered 25 per cent., but the average 
rate came to Es. 5 13a. 5p., and the average on the whole sub¬ 
division rose to Es. 4 15a. 9p. Prom this time up to 1861 annual 
settlements were made on the Talatis’ (village accountants’) 
reports of new land taken up, the assessment on the old remaining 
as before. By the Survey measurements an increase of 4 per cent, 
in the cultivated area over that recorded for 1866-67 was brought 
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to light, and 28 per cent, in vdda. The villages were grouped for 
maximum dry-crop rates in five classes, as follows :— 

Tillages. Situation. Maximum. 

Rs. a. 

First . . 5 ISTear two railway stations ..64 

Second . 5 In tlie neighbourhood of these 6 0 

Third. . 22 Farther from railway ... 5 8 

Fourth . 24 Still farther.5 0* 

Fifth . . 28 Farthest from railway ... 4 8* 

The average assessments for twenty years had been Es. 2,31,003, 
and the realisations Es. 2,29,125 ; so that the remissions had been 
nominal (2| pies per rupee). The average acre rate by the 
Survey came to Es. 5 0a. 9p., which compared with other settled 
subdivisions as follows:— 

Rs. a. p. 

Borsad (Kheda) . . . . 4 14 2 

Nadiad do. . . . .446 

Chorasi (Surat) . . . . 5 13 6 

Chikhli do.2 8 2 

Bardoli do. . . . . 3 10 3 

Eice water rates were fixed at from Es. 17| to Es.12, in addi¬ 
tion to the soil rates. There was natural garden, as explained 
above, in forty-seven villages, for which maximum rates of from 
Es. 22} to Es. 14 on a 24-anna classification were fixed, the aver¬ 
ages coming to Es. 7 0a. 7p., Es. 25, Es. 21 6a. 2p., Es. 26 5a. 7p., 
down to Es. 4 13a. 2p. in different classes. The averege maximum 
on well-watered land came to Es. 7}. The general result was as 
follows:—• 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Class. Class. Class. Class. Class. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

10 years’ average . 28,723 21,899 71,272 60,808 42,715 

Assessment of 1867-68 28,907 23,115 75,316 67,252 50,703 

By Survey . . . 32,615 25,913 91,633 86,049 65,699 

Increase 

19 years. 1867-68. Survey, over 1867-68. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Total . . 2,25,417 2,45,393 3,01,526 22*9 p. c. 

E.B.—The real total is Es. 3,01,909, but Es. 283 have to be 

* The soil in these was a good deal impregnated with salt. 
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deducted for fractions thrown out in the settlement of three 
Narva villages, and on account of favourable leases for wells that 
had not expired. 

The increase is almost entirely accounted for by lands found 
in excess of the recorded area, of the assessed value of Es. 20,100, 
and Es. 36,123, the difference between Es. 9,856 paid for v&da, 
and Es. 45,979, its full assessment: this gives a total of Es. 56,223, 
whereas the total increase by the Survey over the rental of 
1867-68 was Es. 56,233. 

Notwithstanding the excessive assessments described, the sub¬ 
division had made great strides since the introduction of British 
rule. In 1823 the population had numbered only 173 to the 
square mile ; in 1867 it was 332. Houses had risen 68 per cent., 
cattle 55 per cent., ploughs 26 per cent., carts 22 per cent., and 
wells had increased by 1,799, of which 932 were permanent and 
867 temporary. There were at the time of settlement only 1,766 
acres of assessed arable waste, all of which had since been 
taken up. 


PA'EDL 

The subdivision of Pardi, comprising the old divisions of Baida 
Pardi, and Bagvada, the most southerly portion of the Collec- 
torate, was revised in 1871. It was bounded on the north by 
Yalsad and Chikhli, on the east by Dharampur territory, on the 
south by the Portuguese territory of Daman (Damaun) and the 
Thana Collectorate, and on the west by Daman and the sea. 
It was traversed from south to north by the B. B. & C. I. Bail¬ 
way, which had two stations within its limits, viz. at Pardi and 
Yapi, or Damaun Eoad. Its chief markets were at Pardi and 
Yalsad, and timber from the Dharampur forests and firewood were 
exported from the harbour of Kolak to Bhaunagar and Bombay. 
It was the connecting link between the Province of Gujarat on 
the north and the Konkan on the south, and its soil partook of 
the nature of that of both provinces, merging to the south of the 
Kolak river into the shallow trap soil of Sanjan in Thana. The 
dry-crop soils, probably more on account of the scantiness of the 
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population than the poverty of the soil, had constant fallows 
given them. In the rice lands two crops were generally taken, 
and no fallows were allowed. There was plenty of sweet water 
available from temporary wells within easy distance of the surface, 
but the majority of the agriculturists being Dhondias, Dublas, 
and Narks, who were unskilful and otherwise wanting in energy 
and agricultural capital, this natural resource was made very 
little use of. The Bhatela Brahmins and other higher castes 
preferred a life of ease and cultivating by means of Halis (here¬ 
ditary servants or dependants) to tilling their lands them¬ 
selves. 

The subdivision was ceded, with other territory, by the Pesliva 
in 1817, and included five villages shared with the Baja of Mandvi 
from 1810, which finally lapsed in 1841. Before British rule a 
crop-rate per bigha had been established in 1738-39, in which 
that for rice was nominally Es. 21 per bigha } but this rate was 
really nominal, as three bighas of dry-crop were thrown in gratis 
for every one of rice. In 1819-20 a rough survey was carried 
out by native measurers, and a Tchdtdbandi (lump assessment on 
the holdings) introduced into some villages, and crop-rates into 
others. In 1827-28 a new rough survey was made preparatory to 
the introduction of a hundabandi (lump assessment), but as the 
bigha varied greatly, from the theoretical four-sevenths of an acre 
to 1| acres, matters were not much improved. In 1841, again, the 
Collector’s surveyor measured seventeen villages, in which dry- 
crop rates were fixed on an average of the previous ten years’ 
realisations, and 1^- acres of badlcin (exchange land for fallow) 
was given in with each holding, and Bs. 10 were ordered to be 
levied for every 100 liquor-producing trees. 

In 1832-33 the hundabandi system was restored as far as pos¬ 
sible, but was found impracticable in many cases, as the redistri¬ 
bution of land to form the hundds would have deprived many 
of the ryots of their rice lands. There were at that time one 
hundabandi village, thirty-six mixed hundabandi and Tchatabandi , 
and seventeen entirely Tchatabandi villages. 

Between 1835 and 1843 several of the Collectors introduced 
settlements on bigha rates in thirty-six villages, but forty-four 
were continued on the old systems. In all of these a deduction 
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of 10 per cent, was made in tbe rates for Icdli paraj, or low^fr a^E^ 
cultivators, and this distinction was preserved till 1862. In 1868 
bicjha rates were introduced into forty-two villages based on 
average past realisations, but no allowance was made in the 
assessment of the halt jparaj, the consequence being that a great 
deal of land was left waste, and Rs. 5,000 of remission had to be 
given. 

Notwithstanding these patchwork revisions of assessment, the 
country progressed of late years notably on account of the advent 
of the railway; and whereas the cultivation in 1849-50 had been 
50,906 acres, assessed at Es. 82,801, in 1868-69 they had severally 
risen to 62,274 acres and Rs. 1,08,115. The average of twenty 
years’ cultivation had been 58,490 acres, on which Es. 95,898 had 
been collected ; and for ten years ike area had been 61,378 acres 
and the realisations Es. 1,03,384. 

Pardi was thrown, for maximum dry-crop rates, into five-groups. 
The first of these contained only Pardi itself, which had a station, 
with a maximum of Es. 2. The second consisted of Vapi, in which 
the other station was, and nineteen other villages nearest the Pardi 
station, with a maximum of E. 1 12a. The third had a maximum 
of R. 1 8a., and contained twenty-nine villages about equidistant 
from the two stations. The fourth and fifth, with maximum rates 
of E. 1 4a. and E.l, contained seventeen and thirteen villages 
respectively, and lay to the east, comparatively distant from both 
railway stations. 

There was a little alluvial soil (bhdtd) on which inferior sugar¬ 
cane could be grown without irrigation. For this it was proposed 
to treble the dry-crop rate, in addition to levying an extra rate if 
a temporary well was made use of. For lands watered by lift 
from streams an extra rate of from Es. 6 to Es. 4 was to be levied 
according to the nature of the water, some of which was brackish. 
In lands under permanent wells, Es. 26 per water-bag, or about 
Es. 7 per acre was to be levied. This it was proposed to levy over 
and above the rice water-rate on rice lands, but on the Revenue 
■Commissioner’s recommendation the proposal was negatived. 

According to old averages deduced. from the accounts of forty- 
five villages, the new rates compared with the old as follows:— 
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Old. 



New. 


Dry Crop. 

Rice. 

Garden. 

Dry Crop. 

Rice. 

Garden. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 

3 

3 14 0 

4 13 5 

0 13 10 

5 13 6 

4 11 4 


The general result will be seen in the annexed table :— 



1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

3rd 

Class. 

4th 

Class. 

5th 

Class. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Survey settlement 

4,753 

32,602 

40,796 

30,183 

16,644 

1,24,983 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es 

Ten years’ average . 

3,293 

25,572 

35,878 

25,094 

13,543 

1.03,384 

Revenue of 1S6S-69 . 

3,637 

26,786 

36,818 

26,768 

14,107 

1,08,116 


The Survey settlement on cultivation, inclusive of waste in 
Survey fields, was Rs. 1,24,984, or 16 per cent, above the assess¬ 
ment on the old system of 1869-70, and 20 per cent, beyond the 
average of ten years’ realisations. At the settlement the whole 
of the old assessed land was taken up. 

A difficulty connected with this settlement arose from the 
question of the treatment of liquor-producing trees. The trees 
had been counted in 1828-29, and assessed at the rate of Rs. 10 
for every hundred trees. The assessment had not since been 
reduced, unless the trees then assessed in a holding had all 
died ; nor had it been raised, although there had in the meantime 
been a very great increase in their number, viz. from 98,580 to 
2,42,650. This assessment had hitherto been credited to “ Land 
Revenue.” The Superintendent of Survey proposed to assess 
the trees at Rs. 6 per hundred, according to the system that had 
been adopted in Sanjan (Thana), but Government in their 
Resolution directed that, as a special inquiry was being made 
into the dbMri or liquor-taxing system, matters should remain as 
they were until a decision had been come to on that inquiry. 


MANDVI. 

The subdivision of Mandvi was revised in 1872. It had lapsed 
and been annexed to British territory by Act X. of 1848 in con¬ 
sequence of v the death of the last Raja without heirs. It is 
situated in the north-east of the Collectorate; and although the 
revenue had risen from Rs. 64,742 in 1856-57 to Rs. 1,82,555 in 
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1866-67, it "was at the time of settlement the most backward and 
jungly portion of the Collectorate. An exception must be made 
to this in the case of the western portion and a few Tillages 
towards the Bardoli subdivision to the south of the Taptee river. 
It was surrounded on the west, north, and east by Gaikvar’s 
territory. During the time of the Baja’s management the 
farming system had mostly prevailed, but since the introduc¬ 
tion of British rule the systems of MgJia rates or plough tax 
or crop-rate levies had been gradually substituted on no fixed 
rules. At the time of settlement the population only amounted 
to 169 to the square mile, and to the same area there were only 
86 houses, 68 farm cattle, 22 ploughs, and 9 carts, showing a 
great want of agricultural capital and stock. There had never 
been a survey carried out in the subdivision, so that the statistics 
of revenue, <fcc., based on the village accounts, were not to be 
relied on. There were nominally 154 Government villages to 
be assessed, but six of these were in the jungle, and their sites 
were not traceable. For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
they were divided into five groups, as follows:— 

First.—Thirteen villages. These included Bodhan and four 
villages immediately round it. The rest were also in the west, 
in the least wooded part of the country, and nearest the B. B. & C. I. 
Bailway. 

Second.—Eight villages, on the south bank of the Taptee, 
adjoining the villages of the Bardoli subdivision, and having 
their chief market at Surat. 

Third.—Thirty-seven villages. This included the remaining 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bodhan, Mandvi itself, with all 
the rest of the villages in the west and south, except the eight of 
the second group. 

Fourth.—Thirty-nine villages. The whole of the villages to 
the north and east of the third group, except those of the fifth 
group. 

Fifth.—Fifty-seven villages. The whole of the east and north¬ 
east of the subdivision, mostly covered with jungle, with bad 
water, and sickly. 

The maximum rate proposed in the first instance for Bodhan 
and the first group was Bs. 3|, but in deference to the Revenue 
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Commissioner’s opinion an exceptional maximum of Es. 4f was 
subsequently proposed; finally, however, the original rate was 
sanctioned by Government, as the extra prosperity of the group 
had been created by the industry of the people themselves. For 
the second group the maximum was Es. 3^, and for the third 
Es. 2f, descending by differences of 12 annas each in the two 
last groups to Es. 2 and E. 1£ on account of the jungly character 
and unhealthiness of the region. Maximum water rates were 
proposed for the several groups at Es. 5 4a. and Es. 4 14a. for 
the first two groups, at Es. 3 for the second two, and at only 
Es. 1^ for the last jungly group. 

The general result was as follows :— 


Group. 

10 Years’ 
Average. 

! Last Year’s 
| Collections. 

New 

Settlement. 

De¬ 

crease. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Waste 
included 
in Fields. 

Total, 
inclusive 
of Waste. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

30,731 

34,182 

28,250 

5,932 

— 

2,716 

30,966 

2 

9,276 

10,352 

10,941 

— 

589 

1,515 

12,456 

3 

44,290 

48,332 

53,726 

— 

5,394 

11,73 6 

65,442 

4 

28,670 

30,329 

32,155 

— 

1,826 

10,846 

43,001 

5 

5,2SS 

5,388 

5,50o 

— 

117 

6,072 

11,577 


1,18,255 

1,28,583 

1,30,577 

5,932 

7,926 

32,8G5 

1,63,442 





1,994 




The increases on the average of ten years and on the revenue 
of the year preceding the settlement were thus, if the waste 
thrown in to form Survey fields is excluded, only 14*7 and 5*5 
per cent, respectively. From the returns of 1872-73 the follow¬ 


ing particulars have been ascertained :— 

1871-72. 1872-73. 

Es. Es. 

Gross revenue . . 1,48,729 1,41,735 

Eemissions . . . 25,822 2,154 


For collection . . 1,22,907 1,39,581 


There was a decrease of 6,099 acres from numbers in which waste 
had been included being thrown up, as might have been expected 
in a jungly tract of country. 
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CHIKHLI. 

Proposals for the revision of assessment in the Chikhli sub¬ 
division were submitted by the Superintendent of Survey in 
September I 860 , and modified rates were finally sanctioned by 
Government in February 1867. 

Chikhli lies in the south-east of the Collectorate, being bounded 
on the north by Supa (Jalalpur) and Gaikvar’s territory, on the 
east by the latter and the Native States of Vasda and Dharampur, 
on the west by Valsad (Buisar), the Gaikvar’s Taluka of Gandevi 
and part of Supa, and on the south by the Auranga river, which 
separates it from the late Parnera division of Valsad. At the 
time of settlement it contained 73 villages, 68 of which were 
khdlsa. It is intersected by the Ambika, Kaveri, Karera, and 
Auranga rivers, rising in the hills to the east and flowing into the 
Indian Ocean. In the low-lying lands and valleys the land is very 
fertile, but between the valleys the soil is comparatively shallow 
and unproductive. The rainfall averages 71 inches, and the fall 
is very uniform, but rather increases towards the hills. The 
climate is very favourable for the growth of rice and sugar-cane* 
for which Chikhli is famous. 

Although the railway stations of Amalsad, Bfh'mora, and Dungri 
are within easy distance of the western boundary, the intervening 
tracts of country are destitute of made roads, which, from the 
nature of the soil and the hindrance caused by the Gaikvar’s 
territory and unbridged rivers coming between, it will probably 
take a long time to overcome the difficulty of making. It contains 
no large markets within itself, but Gandevi, in the Gaikvar’s 
Taluka of that name, and Valsad, are within convenient reach. 
Since the opening of the railway the molasses of Chikhli has been 
largely exported to Gujarat. The population is almost entirely 
agricultural, and is divided into two chief divisions of ujli-joar&j 
(fair) and kcdi-pamj (black), the former being skilled agricul¬ 
turists, and consisting of Brahmins, Kunbis, Vohras, <fcc., and the 
latter very unskilled, consisting of Dhondias, Kolis, Dublas, 
Naikas, &c. Many of the Dublas were until lately hereditary 
bondsmen of the Desais and Bhatela Brahmins. The ujli-paraj 
form about one-sixth only of the population, and alone have 
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agricultural stock and capital. On tke whole there was a plough 
to every twenty acres of land at the time of settlement. 

Erom 1756, when the country fell into the hands of the Pesliva, 
the farming system with all its evils prevailed. The revenues 
were collected on the crop-rate system (; hilvar-bighoti ), until it was 
set aside under Mr. Chambers’s settlement in 1836. In this, the 
system of what were called the Bamania and Dona rates, i.e. double 
and 50 per cent, less, the proportion being roughly as four to 
three, the former on ujli-paraj and the latter on hdli-yaraj culti¬ 
vators, was substituted for crop-rates, and continued in force 
till the Survey settlement. After 1802, when Chikhli was pre¬ 
sented by Anandrao Gaikvar to the East India Company, the 
revenue increased rapidly, in consequence of the abolition of the 
farming system. Prom Es. 90,000, at which it had been farmed 
out, it rose in two years to Es. 1,12,993, and in two years more to 
Es. 1,47,001. In 1809-10 the whole of the villages were leased 
for three years to the Desais, and on the expiration of the^lease a 
general measurement was carried out by Mr. Morison, the Col¬ 
lector, preparatory to the introduction of a ryatvdir-hhdtdbandi 
system, which was brought into force three years afterwards in 
twenty-one villages, and in the next year into the whole sub¬ 
division. The settlements were at first triennial, but from 
1832-33 became annual. These measures proved fatal to the 
influence of the Desais, and their share in the revenue manage¬ 
ment became thenceforward nominal. Various modifications of 
rates were made, and by Mr. Morison’s revision in 1816-17 the 
revenue rose to Es. 1,90,405. In 1833 a partial revision by Mr. 
Stubbs, and another in 1834 by Mr. Law, were followed in 1836 
by that of Mr. Chambers, the principal features of which were 
the abolition of crop-rates and the measurement and adjustment 
of the vddd or badldn lands (“ grass preserves ” and “exchange ” 
for fallow). Two sets of rates were fixed in dry-crop soils for 
vjli and Jcdli jparaj respectively, but rice lands were re-classified 
and assessed at different rates according to quality. The vddd 
lands were settled on the principle of giving hundd (lump) settle¬ 
ments of their holdings to ryots for five years, by which they 
were authorised to retain in their possession varying quantities 
of waste in proportion to the cultivated area in each man’s 
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lidding. As a rule from one to three bighas were allowed. In 
about half the Tillages, however, this was objected to at the insti¬ 
gation of the Desais, and the old system was allowed to continue. 

Since 1836 partial hundctbandi settlements had been introduced 
into almost all the villages of the subdivision, and, with partial 
modifications, the same system was maintained in force till the 
Survey revision. From- the unequal way in which vadd lands 
were held in different villages, owing to the influence of the 
Desais, it would be impossible to arrive at a fair estimate of the 
average pressure of the old assessment, but it may be stated, for 
what it is worth, that for the ten years preceding the Survey 
the cultivation, &c., had been as follows in 64 out of the 68 
villages:— 



Bighas of 
Government Land. 

Collections in¬ 
clusive of Cesses. 

Remissions. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1854-55 

102,909 

167,864 

— 

1855-56 

100,900 

166,632 

— 

1856-57 

101,213 

168,306 

84 

1857-58 

102,299 

170,402 

90 

1858-59 

104,811 

173,193 

7 

1859-60 

106,470 

175,869 

— 

1860-61 

108,457 

178,370 

— 

1861-62 

110,357 

181,137 

— 

1862-63 

110,594 

183,068 

— 

1863-64 

110,543 

184,294 

— 


At the Survey settlement a maximum dry-crop rate of 11s. 5 
for the best villages was at first proposed, but after introduction 
it was found that this would be too heavy, and one of Es. 3 8a. 
was substituted. This was finally changed by Government to 
one of Es. 3 12a. for a group of five villages close to the Bfli- 
mora railway station. The rate of Es. 3 8a. was confirmed for 
nineteen villages lying in the west of the subdivision near the 
railway, inclusive of three the maximum for which the Superin¬ 
tendent proposed at Es. 3 4a. (KB.— 1 The Government Eeso- 
lution is ambiguous on this point.) The other groups were 
retained, as the Superintendent proposed, at rates from Es. 3 to 
Es.l 8a., mostly on account of unhealthiness of climate and 
distance from markets, and partly for such unusual reasons as 

14 * 
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that the soil was inferior (which the classification should.have 
provided for), or that the assessment of the villages would be 
too suddenly raised; a certain amount of discretion being left 
to the Revenue Commissioner, who had objected to some of the 
grouping, to re-arrange it with the Superintendent. The rates 
were to be considered experimental for a year, at the expiration 
of which they were to be confirmed for the usual period of thirty 
years if favourably reported on. With these several changes it 
is impossible to trace from the Settlement papers what the actual 
result of the revision was, but according to the Superintendent’s 
proposals, partially sanctioned by Government, the assessments 
were as follows :— 




Total 

Acres. 

Old System. 1864-65. 

New System. 1854-65. 

In- 



Dry 

Crop. 

Eice and 
Garden. 

Total. 

Dry 

Crop. 

Eice and 
Garden. 

Total. 

per 

cent. 

1st class 

27,724 

Rs. 

39,417 

Rs. 

48,480 

Rs. 

87,S97 

Rs. 

46,105 

Rs. 

51,138 

Rs. 

97,243 

10*6 

2nd 


1,948 

3,148 

1,975 

5,123 

3,785 

1,773 

5,558 

8-4 

3rd 


7,413 

10,203 

8,082 

18,285 

11,617 

8,535 

20,152 

10-2 

4th 


10,202 

10,773 

10,550 

21,323 

14,319 

12,828 

27,147 

27*3 

5th 


14,674 

16,471 

6,8SS 

18,518 

34,989 

12,939 

17,970 

20,166 

3S,136 

8-9 

6th 

5 J 

6,784 

6,051 

16,615 

8,472 

6,668 

15,140 

17*0 

7th 


11,756 

9,270 

1,273 

25,885 

12,610 

15,690 

28,300 

9*3 

8th 

3 J 

1,332 

1.069 

2,342 

1,474 

993 

2,467 

5 *3 

9th 

33 

3,245 

1,933 

2,880 

4,813 

2,391 

3,794 

6,185 

28*5 

Total 

85,078 

99,376 

1,14,220 

2,13,596 

1,18,743 

1,21,585 

2,40,328 

12-4 


Water rates for rice were fixed at a maximum of Rs. 12 in 
addition to the dry-crop rate, mahing the highest rate in a first- 
class village Rs. 15 12a. This was applied in only twenty-six 
villages; in other groups of nine, seventeen, and eleven villages 
the maximum rates were respectively, exclusive of dry-crop rates, 
Rs. 11 10a., Rs. 11 4a., and Rs. 10 8a., and in three separate 
villages Rs. 10 2a., Rs. 9 4a., and Rs. 9. In lands capable of 
being watered from temporary wells, where water was procurable 
within a short distance of the surface, various rates, ranging from 
Rs. 24 to R. 1 8a., were imposed. For water raised by lift from 
streams which were stated not to have shifting beds a maximum 
of Rs. 6 per acre was fixed, and graded downwards according to 
the facility of obtaining the water under different circumstances. 
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•On the wliole, the average new rate on all lands, inclusive of 
waste land thrown in to make up Survey fields, was according to 
the new rates Es. 2 12a. 7p., whereas the old rate on cultivation 
was Es. 2 8a, 2p. The assessment on this included waste was 
Es. 8,885 on the whole subdivision, and the area 8,846 acres, the 
average being la. 8p. per cultivated acre, so that the real average 
increase was 2a. 9p. an acre. 


CHOEA'SI. 

The assessment of the Chorasi subdivision was revised in 1867, 
having been sanctioned by Government and the usual guarantee 
for thirty years given in May of that year. It is that in which 
Surat itself is situated, and has the further advantage of being 
traversed almost through its centre by the B. B. & C. I. Railway, 
of which there is one station within its limits, and a second in 
the territory of Sachin close to some of its villages. With the 
exception of two villages on the edge of the Olpad subdivision on 
the opposite bank, it is bounded on the north by the river Tapti, 
and on all other sides by Gaikvari and other foreign territory. 
It contains both black cotton soil ( regar ) and gordru (here called 
qabhari) of good quality, and alluvial soil ( bhdtci ) of such a 
superior kind in five villages in a loop of the river as to require a 
special adjustment of the classification to meet its requirements 
in determining its value relatively to that of other soils. Surat 
is one of the most flourishing markets in Gujarat, and of the 
greatest advantage to the ryots in disposing of their produce. 
The average number of people to the square mile, 335 exclusively 
of Surat itself, may be taken at about 400, almost all the culti¬ 
vators of the surrounding villages living within its walls. There 
were at the Settlement twenty-three carts, twenty-seven ploughs, 
and 162 cattle of all sorts to the same area, but these have no 
doubt since increased largely. The population of the subdivision 
outside Surat is entirely agricultural: their houses are as a rule 
substantial, and they present the appearance of being well-to- 
do. Bor some time after the introduction of British rule the 
farming system which had prevailed was continued, but was 
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gradually superseded by that of direct dealing with each ryot 
( raycitvdri ), in the first instance in an imperfect and objectionable 
form, the rates being fixed by dividing the amounts realised 
under the farming system by the area of cultivation; these rates 
apparently came to as much as Rs. 12 to 14 per acre all round. 
In 1815-16 a survey, which was never applied to revenue pur¬ 
poses, was commenced, but gave way to that of Captain Newport 
in 1823-24. His measurements were adopted in 1827, and formed 
the basis of settlement until the introduction of the Eevenue 
Survey. In 1833-34 the soil was classified by Panchayats, and 
on the basis of this classification considerable reductions of 
assessment were made, and new settlements continued to be made 
in the same manner as leases of villages, to the number of twenty, 
fell in, up to as late as 1858. The assessment of the subdivision 
as a whole was thus left very uneven and inequitable, and could 
only have been borne in many cases through the alleviations 
afforded by grass lands (vddd) having been held at low rates with 
cultivated lands, thus allowing the ryots to j>rofit by the high 
rates they could obtain for grass sold in the town, by fruit and 
liquor-producing trees having been enjoyed without extra taxation 
beyond the assessment of the land, and by the great facilities for 
procuring manure, in addition to the unusual natural fertility of 
the soil. By the census returns of the Survey of 1823-24, for 
fifty-eight of the sixty-three villages of the subdivision compared 
with that taken at the Settlement, there had been an increase of 
36 per cent, among males and of 41 per cent, among females, a 
decided proof, in India, of advancing prosperity. In 1824 there 
were not fifteen women to twenty men, whereas in 1864 the popu¬ 
lation had become twenty-four of the former to twenty-six of the 
latter. There had been an increase of 34 per cent, in ploughs, of 
68 per cent, in carts, and of 18 per cent, in agricultural cattle. 
The area of Government land in cultivation had also risen 35 per 
cent., and the collections from Rs. 87,345 to Rs. 1,11,190, or 
26 per cent., between 1845-46 and 1864-65. The proportion of 
cultivated land to the whole arable area was the high per-centage 
of 95, and remissions for twenty years had only averaged about 
3J pies in the rupee, whilst the average realisations had .been 
Rs. 7 la. per acre. Making allowance, however, for vddd lands 
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held at low rates, this would be reduced to Bs. 5 13a. This was 
higher by Es. 1 8a. 6p. than the average collections in Nadiad, 
the highest hitherto found in the whole Province of Gujarat. 
The grouping proposed for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
was as follows:— 

First.—Eighteen villages within two miles of Surat, inclusive 
of deserted villages, the cultivators of which were inhabitants of 
the town. 

Second.—Twenty-four villages within four miles of Surat, and 
two miles of the Sachin railway station. 

Third.—Pourteen villages within six miles of Surat and four 
miles of Sachin. 

Fourth.—Seven villages isolated in the midst of foreign terri¬ 
tory in the south-east, with Kundh and Magdala, at some distance 
down the river. 

The maximum dry-crop rates proposed for the several groups 
were Es. 7, 6|, 6, and 5J. Por rice the water-rate was fixed at 
one rupee less than the soil rate in the several villages, and for 
alluvial soil, which was very valuable, and was classed up to 
24 in place of 16 annas, rates of Es. 12 and Es. 10 were proposed. 
Por garden lands under wells rates of Es. 33 12a. in black and 
Es. 27 in light soil per water-hag were proposed: this, on the 
calculation that a hag worked for nine hours would irrigate 
about 4J acres in black and 3| in goruru, would give a maximum 
of Es. 7 8a. per acre. For the small area of land watered by lift 
from the beds of streams an extra rate of Es. 3 per acre in addi¬ 
tion to the dry-crop rates was proposed. The general result was- 
as follows:— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old System. 

Survey. 

10 Years’ 
Average. 

Year I 
before 
Settlement. 

Old 

Average 

Rate. 

Occupied 

Laud. 

Waste. 

Total. 

New- 

Average 

Rate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

R. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R. a. p. 

1 

18 

39,643 

44,181 

8 0 1 

43,367 

1.740 

45,107 

8 2 2 

2 

24 

44,360 

53,505 

5 11 3 

56,568 

1,770 

58,338 

5 13 6 

3 

14 

20,346 

26,663 

5 7 10 

26,465 

748 

27,213 

5 7 7 

4 

7 

9,005 

10,664 

4 6 3 

9,720 

341 

10,061 

3 15 3 


63 

1,13,354 

1,35,013 

6 14 

1,36,120 

4,599 

1,40,719 

6 18 
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The total culturable area was 23,544 acres, the total Survey 
assessment Rs. 1,40,719, and the average per acre Rs. 5 15a. 8p. 
A general cess of Rs. 33 6a. 2p. on shepherds was to he abolished, 
and Jcdchdj or enclosures round houses, were to be given rent-free 
up to one acre. In guaranteeing the rates for thirty years Govern¬ 
ment directed, as proposed by the Revenue Commissioner, that 
no extra assessment should be levied on any land in which liquor- 
producing trees were grown, reserving the right to assess sepa¬ 
rately the liquor when drawn for fermentation or distillation as 
dbhiri revenue. 


OLPA'D (OOLPAR). 

The subdivision of Oolpar (properly Olpad) came under British 
rule in 1817, on the Peshv<i’s final overthrow. The two Talukas 
of Kursad and Olpad were formerly united, but the latter was 
amalgamated with Tadkesar in 1833-34. On Tadkesar being put 
into the Mandvi subdivision in 1861-62, Kursad reverted to Olpad. 
One or two other changes took place, and at the time of settlement 
in 1870, the total number of villages was 146; of these 133 were 
• rayatvdri , 2 bhdgcldri (held in shares), 7 huncldbandi (lump assess¬ 
ment), and 4 alienated. 

Olpad is bounded on the north by the river Kim, on the west 
by the Gulf of Cambay, on the south by the Tapti, and on the east 
by Vasravi and Gala, belonging to the Gaikvar. On the west it 
contained a large area of salt, unarable land, hardly reclaimed from 
the sea, which bore a proportion of almost half to the arable land. 
The soil was black and besar , an inferior description of black. It 
had also some gored , which varied from a light sandy soil to 
gabhdn , a rich kind of gordru, the white soil of Gujarat. Its chief 
products are cotton, javdri, and bdjri. The B. B. & C. I. Railway 
runs along the eastern boundary of the subdivision, and has three 
stations, viz., Amroli, Saen, and Kim. A bridge over the Kim 
gave communication with the Hansot subdivision of Bharuch, and 
railway feeders connected Olpad with Saen and Yadoli with Kim. 
The railway, however, did not carry much of the exportable pro¬ 
duce of the district, which was mostly taken to the great market 
of Surat and the neighbouring town of Rander on the Tapti. 
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A year or two before the survey of the Colleetorate was made 
by Capt. Newport, in 1823-24, the old rayatvdri settlement, which 
had been previously in existence, the system of cash assessments 
having been introduced in 1803-4, was changed, and one of tri¬ 
ennial settlements with the ryots themselves substituted, the 
ryots’ security for each other’s payments being accepted. A re¬ 
duction of 5 per cent, in the assessments had lately been made, 
and, together with a further reduction, the plan of giving vddd 
(grass preserve) at low rates with every holding was adopted. 
In 1827-28 and 1832-33 further reductions were made, the vddd 
system being still continued. Between 1845 and 1850 the assess¬ 
ments were again revised with the aid of Panchayats, and the vacld 
lands were classified with the rest of the lands and assessed, but 
the assessments were not to be levied as long as the vacld remained 
uncultivated. A settlement by holdings (Jchatabancli) was then 
fixed for five years, during which time the vacld lands were to be 
allowed rent free, the result being that a great impulse was given 
to cultivation; and since 1857-58, when prices began to rise, the 
increase had been rapid. No remissions had been found necessary 
since 1860-61. The average rates of assessment for the twenty 
years before 1868, when the Survey settlement was introduced 
experimentally, had been as follows:— 

Acres. Assessment. Average per acre. 

Rs. Rs. a. p. 

On cultivated land . 87,000 4,47,473 5 2 4 

On vddd . . . 12,393 25,143 1 15 2 

99,393 4,72,616 4 11 11 

The same maximum rate for dry-crop, Es. 7, was adopted as in 
Chorasi, and the villages were grouped in five classes, in gradations 
of half a rupee for each group, down to Es. 5. 

First group.—Twenty-six villages near Surat and Eander, and 
within two miles of Surat and Amroli railway stations. 

Second group.—Twenty-six villages near the Sayen and Kim 
stations. 

Third group.—Forty-two villages farther from the Surat market, 
and some near Olpad itself, which had an inferior market; also 
near the port of Bhagva, from which grain was exported to Bom¬ 
bay and Bhaunagar. 
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Fourth group.—Thirty-four villages on the coast, far from 
markets, and with soil more or less impregnated with salt. 

Fifth group.—Fourteen villages ditto. 

There was but little garden land, which was irrigated from 
wells. A maximum of Es. 10 was proposed for this; and in bhatd, 
(alluvial), as in Chorasi, one of Es. 12. For rice water the plan 
of fixing it at a rupee less than the dry-crop rate, in addition to 
the latter, was adopted. The area was small. The general result 
of the revision will be seen from the following statement:— 




Cultivation of 1868-69. 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

By Old Rates. 

By 

Per¬ 

centage 

Increase. 



Area. 

Assessment. 

New Rates. 

1 

26 

Acres. 

16,972 

Rs. 

1,08,639 

1,23,274 

13-4 

2 

26 

20,313 

90,107 

1,10,692 

22*8 

3 

42 

25,998 

1,16,838 

1,40,851 

20*5 

4 

34 

27,301 

1,18,247 

1,34,610 

13*8 

5 

14 

9,402 

37,299 

38,202 

2-4 


142 

99,986 

4,71,130 

5,47,629 

16-2 


About half of this increase was due to the full in place of the 
partial assessment of vddci lands. The old average rate having, as 
shown above, been Es. 5 2a. 4p., exclusive of vddd, the new average 
of Es. 5 7a. 7p., inclusive of it, must be considered very moderate, 
when the enhancement of prices, the construction of the railway, 
and other circumstances are taken into consideration, together 
with the improvement in the material resources of the subdivision 
shown in the following statement for 140 villages. 

Agricul- 

P S! a ' Houses ' Cattle. C°tt£ Carts. 

At the Surrey of 1823-24 . 47,519 10,592 12,627 16,652 4,889 2,718 
At the New Survey . . 57,396 15,370 13,775 26,793 6,400 3,996 

Increase per cent. . -0*7 35*6 9 60*9 30'9 47 

There were thus only 15*6 acres to each plough, and a pair of 
bullocks to every acres of arable land, proving a very high 
state of cultivation of the soil. 
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YALSAD (BTJLSAR). 

Experimental revised assessments were introduced into tlie 
subdivision of Yalsad (Bulsar), including Parnera, in 1868, 
and finally guaranteed for thirty years by Government in 1870. 
It is separated from Gaikvari territory and the Supa subdivision 
on the north by the river Kaveri; Chikhli lies to the north-east 
and east, and Dharampur territory to the east of the Parnera 
portion ; the Par river separates it from Pardi on the south, and 
on the west is the sea. It contained at the time of settlement 
ninety-five villages, and two already settled had been transferred 
from Chikhli. The Kaveri, Auranga, and P;lr rivers, which with 
the Yanki and Bam traverse it from east to west in their course 
to the sea, always contain water all the year round, but the last 
two only after heavy monsoons. The country is level except 
where seven small trap hills have been thrown up near the 
Dungri railway station, and the hill of Parnera in the south 
rises rather abruptly 625 feet above the level of the sea. The 
soil is good on the banks of the rivers, but in the south de¬ 
teriorates where trap comes to the surface. This part is chiefiy 
inhabited by Dhondias and Dublas, probably the aborigines of 
the country, who are very poor cultivators. In the more northern 
part the agriculture of the Bhatela Brahmins and Talabda Kolis 
is of a far [more skilled character. Frequent fallowing was said 
to be required in consequence of the presence of iron in the soil. 

The average fall of rain for ten years has been 71 inches. Of 
the 1,862 wells in the subdivision in working order 205 were used 
for drinking purposes ; 165 were used for ordinary irrigation in 
land in which water was not always procurable near the surface, 
and were to be separately assessed; and the assessment of the 
remaining 252 would be included in the land rates in what was 
termed natural garden land. A circumstance of vital importance 
to the welfare of the subdivision was brought to notice by the 
Superintendent with a view to engineering measures being taken 
to mitigate its effects. This was that the sea was gradually 
widening, by the erosion of the tides, the mouths of the rivers 
and creeks, and allowing salt water to penetrate farther and 
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farther inland, so as to render brackish or salt the water of 
many wells used until lately for the raising of superior crops. 
One village was instanced that had already been broken up into 
five islands: there remedial measures would of course be too 
late, but they were advisable elsewhere to prevent the mischief 
going farther. There were no made roads in the subdivision, 
but several cleared roads that were useful. The chief means of 
communication was the B. B. & C. I. Bailway, which passed 
through it from south to north, and had the Bulsar and Doongree 
stations within its limits, with that of Bflfmora just [outside. 
The chief market was Valsad (Bulsar), a sea-port town, from 
which chiefly timber and bamboos, brought from Dharampur and 
the Dang jungles, were exported to Kathiavad. The Gaikvar’s 
town of Gandevi was also within reach of the northern villages. 
There w r as a large area of land in which water was so near the 
surface as to enable crops of superior descriptions to be raised 
with ease. In this natural garden land there were 2,420 acres of 
sugar-cane, 12,251 of rice, and 11,104 of Icoclra. More sugar was 
exported than even from Supa. The grass land, 43,227 acres, 
was also as valuable as much of that on which cereal crops were 
raised, the grass being sent to Surat and elsewhere at a large 
profit. The rise in prices of late years had been considerable; 
they had been in 1857-58 and 1866-67 respectively as follows:— 

Seers per Rupee. 

Bdjri . Javari . Kamod Rice. Cotton. 

1857-58 ... 50 60 60 80 

1866-67 ... 32 32 30 40 

Prices of other products had also advanced in proportion. 

Of the total area 29,063 acres were unarable, and of the arable 
98,233 were occupied, and only 7,945 waste. Of the waste 1,698 
were in Vais ad and 6,247 in Parnera, corresponding to the two 
classes of good and inferior cultivators (ujli and Mli jparaj, already 
described). In the former the population, exclusive of the town, 
numbered about 400 to the square mile, and in the latter 224. 
The latter were mostly improvident, ill-fed, badly clothed, and 
much given to drunkenness, and lived in detached huts in their 
fields. No statistics from the time of the old survey of the 
Province were to be found. From those collected by the present 
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survey it appeared tliat there were 6,636 ploughs, giving an 
average of 33 to the square mile, with 15 acres of cultivation to 
each, and showing a high state of tillage. In respect to the 
number of carts, cattle, population, and houses (with the single 
exception of houses in Chorasi), the subdivision showed a higher 
degree of prosperity than any of the subdivisions of Chikhli, 
Bardoli, Supa, and Chorasi. There were no manufactures of 
importance, but many of the inhabitants earned a good living by 
fishing in addition to agriculture, and bricks and tiles were made 
to some extent for export to Bombay. Valsad came into British 
possession twice for three years at a time in 1774 and 1781, but 
was given up again, and did not become British territory perma¬ 
nently till 1803 by the Treaty of Bassein. A crop-rate system 
had been introduced in 1738 by Sambaji Pant, the Peshva’s 
Subahdar, and the farming system common elsewhere was never 
introduced. On the accession of British rule the whole of the 
villages were myaivari, but for four years were farmed out to the 
Desais at the following sums :— 


1804 . 

1805 . 

1806 . 
1807 . 


Rs. 

1,22,352 

1,28,071 

1,36,002 

1,38,001 


The same system was continued till 1814, when, owing to quarrels 
amongst the Desais, the Collector discovered that they, although 
bouud to levy only 25 per cent, in excess of the crop rates, had 
been taking much more, and appointed Talatis (village account¬ 
ants), adding 50 per cent, on to an assessment called a glianim. 
(or ancient) bigoti fixed by Anandrao Bhikhaji in 1784. This 
broke down the influence of the Desais. Two years later the 
lands were measured, and new rates fixed as far as possible at 
what had been taken by the Desais, and, where this was not 
traceable, at 25 per cent, above i^nandrao’s rates. On these 
IcMtabandi (lump holding) settlements were made with individual 
cultivators, and the villages being farmed out with these settle¬ 
ments the revenue rose from Rs. 1,45,812 to Rs. 1,53,630. This 
system was finally abandoned when Captain Newport's survey 
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was made in 1823, at which time the cultivation and revenue 
stood as follows:— 


Valsad . 
Parnera 


Acres. 

. 77,095 
. 25,849 


1,02,944 


Bs. 

1,47,764 

40,965 


1,88,729 


Average. 
Bs. a. p. 

1 14 8 
19 4 


1 13 4 


Annual settlements were then made with individual ryots till 
1833, when a new arrangement was made by Mr. Chambers. He 
took the average of the old crop rates for his new assessment, and 
allowed vddd (or badldn, allowed for fallow) to be apportioned to 
each holding at the rate of 2J bighas for every bigha of cultivation. 
On these terms lump settlements on holdings ( [hunddbandi ) were 
fixed for from five to ten years in all but four villages of Valsad, 
the whole of Parnera being continued on the old system. 

The plan did not succeed, and in eleven years there was an 
increase of only Bs. 4,996 in the revenue: it was said that the 
assessments were only paid by the ryots out of profits arising 
from the sale of timber brought from Dharampur. After this 
partial revisions were made from time to time by the aid of Pan- 
chayats, who classified the soil roughly as of the first, second, and 
third classes (aval, doem, soem ), still allowing from 1^ to 24 bighas 
of badldn for fallow in each holding. This fallow land became 
in course of time so mixed up with land paying regular assess¬ 
ment that the two could not be separated, and it had become 
customary in some cases not to allot the former separately, but 
to charge a proportionately lower average bigha rate on the entire 
holding. At the time of settlement, accordingly, it was found 
that to 74,685 acres of cultivation there were held rent-free 19,818 
acres of badldn and 24,702 of average rate land: this was equal 
to 61 per cent, of the culturable area held on this unusual tenure. 
That the plan was not successful was proved by the increase of 
revenue in the last ten years previous to the settlement having 
only been Bs. 3,470, notwithstanding the great rise in prices of 
agricultural produce, and by Bs. 1,460 on an average having had to 
be remitted. The average occupied area having been 90,392 
acres, assessed at Bs. 219,611, the average assessment had been 
Es.2 6a. 10p., under which the district would probably have 
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advanced rapidly liad it not been for the drunken habits of the 
Dhondia and Dubla portion of the inhabitants. That drinking 
must have been carried to excess in Valsad is shown by the 
revenue derived from the sale of spirituous liquors in it, in com¬ 
parison with the neighbouring subdivision of Supa, in the year 
previous to the settlement, as seen in the following table:— 

Population. A'bkdri rovenue. 

Supa . . . 55,412 59,058 

Valsad. . . 72,355 78,119 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the subdivision was 
thrown into six groups, as follows. The rates were calculated 
in consultation with the Revenue Commissioner, so as to leave 
the assessment on dry-crop land nearly at the same level as 
before. 

Class 1, 8 villages, maximum rate Rs. 3 12a.—Including only 
Valsad and two adjacent villages, in the best position, having 
both a railway station and a sea-port for the disposal of pro¬ 
duce. 

Class 2, 20 villages, maximum rate Rs. 3 8a.—Four of these 
were near the market of Gandevi, and the Bilfmora railway 
station, and the rest not far from Valsad. 

Class 3, 34 villages, maximum rate Rs. 3.—Hot so conveniently 
situated for markets. 

Class 4, 19 villages, maximum rate Rs. 2 8a.—The most 
southerly of Valsad and northerly of Parnera, with soil inferior 
from being near the trap formation. 

Class 5, 5 villages, maximum rate Rs. 2.—More towards the 
trap and at a distance from markets. 

Class 6, 13 villages, maximum rate Rs. 1 8a.—A group in the 
south-east corner of Parnera, with inferior soil and inhabited by 
a poor set of unskilful agriculturists. 

For rice water the Supa rates of from Rs. Ilf to Rs. 9| were 
adopted, as the land in both was of similar quality; and for 
natural garden, much of which was recent alluvial, from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 10. The average rate on the whole arable area was 
Rs. 3 14a. the acre. 

The general effect on the revenue from dry-crop land of the 
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two portions of the subdivision as compared with that under the 
old system is shown in the following statement:—* 


Number of 
Villages. 

Old System. 

Survey System. 

In¬ 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Occupied Land. J 

| Waste. 

Total. 

i 


Area. 

Eupees. 

Area. 

Rupees. 

: 

Area. 

Es. 

Area. 

Eupees. 


Valsad . 59 

49,748 

1,56,752 

49,748 

1,66,535 

361 

783 

59,109 

1,67,318 

6*2 

Pamera . 36 

37,658 

64,197 

37,658 

69,905 

669 

634 

38,327 

70,539 

s-s 

95 

87,406 

2,20,949 

87,406 

2,36,440 

1,030 

1,417 

98,436 

2,37,857 

7*0 


The difference in the average rates, according to the two 
systems, taking in both cases the area as ascertained by the 
survey measurement, was 2a. lOp. the acre. The rates were 
sanctioned by Government, and their duration guaranteed for 
thirty years in a Eesolution dated 4th July 1870. 

The thirty years for which the Survey settlements were guaran¬ 
teed not having expired, no revision has as yet taken place in any 
of the Gujarat Collectorates but that of Ahmadabad. 
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THANA (TANNA). 


The district of Thana, or, as it is sometimes called, the Northern 
Konkan, lies along the Indian Ocean to the south of the Province 
of Gujarat, between 18° 42" and 20° 20" N. Lat., and 72° 45" and 
73° 48" E. Long. Its extreme length is about 105 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 65 to 37 miles. With the exception of 
the Native State of Jawar, it includes the whole belt of land 
between the Sahyadri range, the Western Ghats, and the sea. 
It has an area of about 4,250 square miles, and has a population 
of about 900,000 souls, or 212 to the square mile. Its language 
is Mahratti, although many people along the coast still speak 
Gujarati. It contains the subdivisions of Dkanu, Mahim, Vada, 
Bassein (Vasai), Bhiundi, Shahpur, Sashti (Salsette), Kalyan, 
Mur bad, Panvel, and Karjat. Bordering on the Western Ghats 
all the inland portions are hilly and rugged, and a good deal 
intersected by small rivers, which run a short course from the 
hills. Its rainfall as a general rule is abundant for the growth of 
rice, which is its chief crop. 

The island of Salsette, in which the town of Thana (Tanna) is 
situated, came into possession of the British by conquest from the 
Mahrattas in a.i>. 1774, together with Hog Island, Elephanta, 
Karanja, and Khanderi (commonly called Kennery), a small island 
just outside the harbour of Bombay. Bassein, which was taken 
about the same time, was soon afterwards restored. It was, how¬ 
ever, again taken in 1780, and remained in our possession until 
the Treaty of Salbai of 1782 restored it to the Peshvji. In 1817, 
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by the Treaty of Poona, the remainder of the present district was 
ceded. In 1820 the southern portion, now included in Kolaba, 
was added to the Ratnagin Collectorate, formerly known as the 
South Konkan; but in 1830 the three subdivisions of Sanksi, Raj- 
pari, and Raigad, north of the Bankot creek, were transferred 
thence to Thana as a Sub-collectorate. In 1833 Thana and Rat- 
nagm were formed into two Collectorates again. In 1853 the 
three subdivisions mentioned, together with the Agency of Angria’s 
Kolaba,, once more became a Sub-collectorate, and finally, in 1869, 
Kolaba became a full Collectorate. Meanwhile sundry changes 
in the area and names of the various subdivisions took place, 
which it is unnecessary to specify more in detail. 

In the Revenue Diaries of the Bombay Government, from which 
most of the following notes have been taken, there are returns of 
the revenues of Salsette and Karanja from the year 1808-9, but 
no account of the system of revenue administration. 

The revenues of the North Konkan appear separately for the 
first time, in 1817-18, at Rs. 11,64,271, and in the following year, 
in which Salsette is included in the Collectorate, at Rs. 13,47,871. 
After the latter year no separate revenue is recorded for Karanja, 
so that its revenues were probably administered from that time 
with those of the rest of the Northern Konkan. 

The first notice of the existing revenue system appears in a 
despatch to the Court of Directors of the 19th April 1820. In 
this the Collector of the Northern Konkan is reported to have 
proposed to abolish the Mahratta system and substitute one more 
consonant with British ideas. He desired to get rid of all cesses, 
and put a rate of assessment on the land itself. He favoured the 
zamindari system, because in the myatvari all the surplus produce 
was taken by the State, and no margin was left to provide for 
improvements. The proportion of the Government demand should, 
he thought, be fixed at one-third of the produce in good, and at 
less in inferior, lands, so as to leave a surplus beyond what would 
suffice for the support of the cultivator and the maintenance of 
cultivation. This surplus would form a rent, and the cultivators 
would find that they could maintain other cultivators instead of 
working for themselves. The properties of several individuals 
would thus gradually fall into the hands of a few, who would 
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become landholders. No rent was to be levied in kind, but a 
commuted money payment was to be fixed for six years, with a 
liability to revision every twelve. Eights of mortgage and 
transfer by sale were to be acknowledged. This programme, 
which was much in advance of the general ideas of the day, had 
been authorised in 1818 ; but the operation of the order was soon 
afterwards suspended, the Collector being directed, however, to 
commute all oppressive cesses into a fixed assessment on the land. 

In a despatch to the Court of Directors of the 27th of November 
1822, a description of the land tenures of the North Konkan by 
the Collector is quoted. In this the right of property in the 
soil is said undoubtedly to vest in Government, but the right of 
transfer subject to payment of the dues of the State, which are 
liable to increase to any extent, is conceded. Under what were 
called the cMclcul and doolundee (cliikkal and dulctndi ) tenures 
land was taken up for cultivation from the w r aste at low rents 
from year to year. Sootee (suti ) or wuttun (vcitctn ) was described 
as the same as the minis or hereditary cultivating tenure, which 
will be mentioned more in detail under the Deccan Collectorates. 
The Portuguese system, which still prevailed to a certain extent, 
was to leave large estates to proprietors called Fazendars, who 
only paid a quit-rent of from 4 to 10 per cent. They lived on 
their estates in fine mansions, and the country apparently pros¬ 
pered under them. When the country was taken from the 
Portuguese by the Mahrattas, these Fazendars left it, and the 
full in place of only a quit-rent was levied, so that the country 
became impoverished as cess upon cess was added. Bassein only 
escaped in consequence of its valuable sugar-came production. 
This even was found to have been brought about by fraudulent 
collusion between the ryots and officers of Government. The 
methods of assessment were the bigownee , or rate per bicjha ; 
dhemp, or lump grain payment on a definite piece of land, which 
was not measured, a system established by the Portuguese; mogam, 
which was much the same as dhemp; ardJiel , or levy of half the 
produce of grain, and fluctuating accordingly, mostly prevailing 
in the salt rice lands near the sea; nangar and koita Itoorad 
(plough and sickle and pickaxe), in the shape of cesses paid by 
individuals, only prevailing in jungly parts of the country. The 
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Collector was in favour of the first of these, but this could not 
be satisfactorily carried out without a survey. A survey had been 
made in the time of Nana Faduavis, about thirty years previously, 
but it had only been acted on for about ten years when the 
farming system was introduced: this had so changed the state 
•of affairs that the measurements could no longer be acted on. 
He proposed to carry out a new survey, under which rice lands 
•should be divided into four classes, to be assessed at one-third of 
the gross produce, as in Nana Faduavis’s time, and that in garden 
lands there should be a fixed rate per bigha , irrespective of crop 
raised, so that the ryots might grow what they thought best, in 
addition to a tree tax. From this he would deduct 12 per cent, 
•on account of the poverty of the country, and make a settlement 
for six years. On this Report information was called for as to 
the supervision to be exercised in carrying out the operation, and 
whether in what had been already done in the way of classing 
land according to its fertility the distance of fields from their 
villages and other circumstances had been taken into considera¬ 
tion ; whether a division into four classes of soil was sufficiently 
minute; by what process the gross produce in each class was 
■ascertained; whether in the commutation of grain rents into 
money payments present prices only had been considered or 
those for a series of years had been taken as an average ; how the 
prices at different periods had been ascertained; whether the 
■assessments were fixed by the surveyors or by Panclniyats of 
■experts; and how the amount of former payments by villages 
had been traced. The Collector replied that the agency employed 
had been too large, and tlic survey too quickly carried out, to 
admit of thorough supervision. He was of opinion that one sub¬ 
division should he taken at a time, and the opinions of the people 
themselves taken as to the rates. Government directed that this 
course should be followed, so that he might personally superintend 
the operations, and in the meanwhile test villages in other parts 
by measurements taken bv people who were not supplied with 
data from the former survey. The people should be consulted as 
to the classification of soils, and Panchayats of experts employed 
in its revision. After this had been done, Government would be 
in a position to give orders. In the meanwhile they doubted the 
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necessity for giving the 12 per cent, reduction proposed, as no 
further remission should be made than was requisite to remove 
inequalities of assessment, the assessments of Sir T. Munro in 
Madras, in which only from -J- to per cent, was reduced, being 
indicated as a guide. These proceedings of Government were 
approved by the Court of Directors. 

It is clear from the inquiries made by Government on this 
occasion that the futility of endeavouring to arrive at an equitable 
assessment by ascertaining, or trying to ascertain, the produce of 
individual fields was understood. This makes it the more 
astonishing that within a very few years, as will be seen in 
the history of the Puna Colleetorate, the revision of assessment 
by Mr. Pringle upon this very principle should have been 
sanctioned and carried out. It is remarkable that in the early 
Deport on tenures quoted above no mention should have been 
made of a question that was debated for many years in the 
Colleetorate, and was finally settled only on the introduction of 
the Survey settlements. This is the claim of the Pandharpeshas, 
privileged cultivators of different castes, to hold land at lower 
rates of assessment than ordinary ryots. They laid claim to these 
rates as being the descendants of those who had originally re¬ 
claimed the village lands from waste, the name being probably 
derived from p'mclhar , a Mahratta term for a village community, 
and i>vshan 9 a Persian word meaning profession or occupation. 
They did not cultivate the land with their own hands, but by 
means of hired labour, and on this account claimed to hold it at 
specially easy rates. The claim was allowed by Government in 
1820, and subsequently conceded, and the concession again with¬ 
drawn at various times, according to the opinions of different 
officers. The privilege was continued only to a limited extent 
in the Survey settlement, and finally ceases on the revision of 
those settlements which is now in progress. 

Thci’e are twelve villages called sharuhati , or shared, the revenues 
of which are divided between Government and private individuals, 
the latter in some cases holding their shares on service tenure. 

LA fat villages, of which there wore found to be 121 on the first 
introduction of British rule, were held on service tenure by heredi¬ 
tary district officers, chiefly deslmn'klm and deshpritulis. They 
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were, in the first instance, resumed and managed by Government, 
as the duties of these officers had become useless during the con¬ 
tinuance of the Mahratta farming system. In 1881, on the Col¬ 
lector’s recommendation, they were ordered to be restored, but the 
original holders in most cases refused to resume charge of them, 
and the number of the villages in 1856 had fallen to sixteen. In 
1859 it was decided that the villages were liable to pay full 
Survey assessment, and in 1861 that, as the holders derived no 
benefit in villages in which the lands had been let to tenants at 
full Survey rates, the former might be allowed a deduction of 
10 per cent, to cover the expense of management. Some diffe¬ 
rence of opinion appears to have arisen as to the applicability to 
those villages of the terms of the settlement, by which the services 
of the hereditary district officers were to be dispensed with and 
a proportionate deduction made from their emoluments of every 
description ; but the point was decided in favour of the holders, 
and no deduction made on account of the settlement. Tlie vil¬ 
lages are thus ail now held on the Survey tenure. 

Keclamntions of land along the sea-coast and salt-water creeks 
in the Tlnina C< Electorate are occasionally carried out by private 
individuals at their own expense, or by associations of ryots, on 
special terms made with Government, the former being termed 
shilotri and the latter Jcnlarg. In the former case the whole 
appears in the revenue records as the holding of the Shilotar, who 
is responsible for the repairs of the necessary embankments and 
makes liis own terms with the tenants; and in the latter the 
tenants carry them out jointly, each having a share of the land 
and assessment recorded against his name. The term I chat has 
been wrongly applied to the holders of fifty-three villages in 
Salsette, •which have all been granted on various considerations 
by the British Government, some in exchange for land in Bombay 
required for public purposes in the end of the last and commence¬ 
ment of the present century, and others to encourage the invest¬ 
ment of capital in land and the growth of valuable crops. 
Some of these are now held in fee simple, but in all cases the 
rights of the actual cultivators had been protected. Owing to the 
great value of grass and firewood in Bombay, the object with 
which the latter were granted has not been attained, as those 
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natural products pay the holders better than the growth of 
superior crops. The real Ichoti tenure will be described in treating 
of the Katnagfri Collect orate. 

Alienations of G-overnment land such as there were in Gujarat 
were not found to be so numerous in this Colleetorate; the 
larger proportion consisted of grants for religious and charitable 
purposes. These have all been settled, as elsewhere, by the pro¬ 
cess of summary settlement and the issue of new title-deeds on 
payment of quit-rents, as described elsewhere. 

The survey suggested by the Collector in 1822 seems to have 
been persevered in for a time, but owing to the measurements 
being found to be untrustworthy, the attempt to carry out a 
settlement based upon them was abandoned. With the exception 
of granting a few leases on favourable terms for bringing waste 
lands into cultivation, nothing further seems to have been done 
to improve matters, and it appears doubtful whether at the end 
of the first ten years of British rule the area under the plough 
had not actually fallen off. 

Talatis, or village accountants, had been appointed, as in other 
places, and when their accounts for the year had been made up 
and examined by the Kumavisdar (chief [subdivisional reve¬ 
nue officer), the annual settlement was made by the Daftardar, 
the head native revenue official under the Collector. There 
appears to have been very little regularity in the system: a ryot 
generally paid what he had paid in the previous year, with some 
remission for land left fallow, and an addition of one-third of the 
estimated yield, commuted into a money rent, of any waste land 
he might have taken up. The collections were made in three 
instalments, the first between the beginning of December and the 
middle of January, the second between the latter time and the 
end of February, and the third between the beginning of March 
and middle of April. The plan of taking the security of villagers 
for the payment of the demands of Government on each other, 
formerly in force, had by this time been given up, but there 
appears to have been no difficulty in realising the revenue. 

In 1830 Thana was constituted a principal Colleetorate, in¬ 
cluding the three most northern subdivisions of the southern 
portion, and the five remaining in that portion were attached to 
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Katnagfn. In the same year the Collector urged the granting of 
village leases on favourable terms, in order to attract capital to 
the soil, which the poverty of the ryots prevented all hope of their 
improving. With the sanction of Government a few such leases 
were granted in Salsette, hut the system was not extended. In 
consequence of the Collector’s again urging, in 1833, the necessity 
for some change, inquiries were set on foot by the Kevenue Com¬ 
missioner, who recommended that a revision should at once be 
carried out in the subdivisions of Kalytin, Panvel, and ISTasnipur, 
which he was convinced, from the proportion the rent bore to the 
produce in consequence of the late fall in prices, from the yearly 
remissions that had to be given and the accumulated balances, 
from the large area lying waste and the wretched state of the bulk 
of the people, greatly required relief. 

The work of revision was, by order of Government, entrusted to 
Mr. J. M. Davies, who attributed the state of affairs to the fol¬ 
lowing causes. Before the overthrow of the Peshva’s power, the 
produce of the country immediately below the Western Ghats was 
in great demand in Puna for the large bodies of troops concen¬ 
trated there, and consequently commanded high prices. In the 
eighteen years of peace that had followed that event the demand 
from that quarter had ceased, and Bombay itself, which had 
become the nearest market, was not only reached with difficulty, 
in consequence of the badness of the roads, but was well supplied 
by sea communication with the Malabar coast. In addition to 
this, the transit duties that had to be paid left the ryot but little 
or no profit. Accepting the measurements made by Sadasiv Kesav 
in the time of Madhavrao ISTarayen Peshva, he accordingly pro¬ 
posed a considerable reduction in the rates of assessment paid by 
all classes, including the Pandharpeshas and the Tlnikurs and 
others who paid plough, bill-hook, or pickaxe cesses, together with 
the abolition of the transit duties. This led to a reduction of 
about one-fifth of the land revenue. 

These proposals were sanctioned, and in 183G-37 the revision 
of Panvel and Murbad was taken in hand. Similar reductions 
were proposed and approved for these, and the levy of transit 
duties, which had been one of the causes that told most heavily 
against the ryots, was abolished throughout the Presidency. In 
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the same year the rates of garden lands in Bassein (Vasai) were, 
on examination by the Be venue Commissioner, found excessively 
heavy, and were revised, together with those of Mahim, by the 
Collector and his assistant. A general reduction of rates, without 
further inquiry, w r as, in 1837-38, made in Kalyan and Bhiundi r 
and revised in 1840. The general result was a lowering of: the 
Government demand from Bs. 29,64,000 in 1833-34 to Bs. 17,04,000 
in 1837-38. Good effects, however, followed at once. In Murbad 
the increase in cultivation in five years more than made up for the 
sacrifice of revenue, and a corresponding rise took place in the 
other revised subdivisions. While this went on, however, in the 
south of the Collectorate, the old state of affairs was allowed to 
continue in the north. 

In the latter the systems of revenue management were the 
liunddbandi and muclabandi, or dhem p, already described, the 
plough-tax ( ncmgarbandi ), and the biglia rate ( bighoti ). The first 
two differed from each other only in the former being a lump 
assessment on a measured, or at all events an estimated, area of 
land, and the latfer the same on an unmeasured plot of land sup¬ 
posed to yield a certain quantity of produce. These definitions 
were, however, more theoretical than real ; for, from the absence 
of records, and the manner in which all regular system had been 
set aside in the time of the Mahrattas, the measure of a mudd, or 
what land should represent a mudd , had been entirely lost sight 
of, and the dhemp assessments merely represented customary and 
established payments. There could he no doubt that reform was 
urgently needed, but an insuperable difficulty in the way of 
carrying out a survey and revision of assessment lay in the want 
of officers qualified to carry them out. 

No permanent step in this direction was made until 1854, but 
minor attempts at reform were in the meanwhile not neglected. 
In 1829, for instance, leases of villages were ordered to be given 
to Pandharpeshas and other respectable persons on favourable 
terms, but with clauses inserted to protect the interests of the 
cultivators and prevent injury being done to the villages. As it 
was proposed to fix a gradually-increasing rental on land that had 
lain waste for some time, and an opportunity for fraud would thus 
be afforded, Government were of opinion that the amount of the 
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leases should be fixed beforehand on a consideration of former 
realisations, to prevent such fraud and encourage the investment 
of capital in improvements by which the lessees would benefit. 
No guarantee, however, was to be given for the continuation of 
leases after their expiration. Orders were issued to prevent ryots 
being harassed by the collection from them of their dues directly 
by the hereditary revenue officers, and the payment of such dues 
from the Treasury. This was found, however, impracticable to 
some extent, as many of these dues consisted of the levy of such 
things as goats, eggs, and fowls. These levies, already once for¬ 
bidden in 1826-27, were put a stop to in 1837. 

In 1835 a petty tax levied on wood used for propping up plan¬ 
tains and pan trees, and later on, in 1838, a petty tax called slier u, 
yielding only about Rs. 35, and other objectionable taxes, were 
ordered to be abolished. The system of giving farms of trees 
separately from the land in which they were situated was in 1836 
ordered to be discontinued. In 1837 a rough revision in a por¬ 
tion of the Sanjjin subdivision was sanctioned; in this it was 
proposed that three Vujhas of varlcas (waste hill land) should be 
given rent free to each bigha of rice-cultivation, to provide grass 
and brushwood to burn on the latter by way of ash-manure. 
With this revision the cultivators were reported to be well satisfied. 

On a Report submitted in 1838 of the apparently miserable con¬ 
dition of the cultivators in Ivaranja, who were said to grub all 
day long at a piece of ground and not to get a meal off it, Govern¬ 
ment remarked that they were no worse off than other people in 
the Konkan, with whom the usual terms of rent were the pay¬ 
ment of half produce, and declined to have perm ament cash rates 
fixed, saying that the real remedy for the condition of the people 
lay in the settlement of fair commutation rates every year: a 
small portion of garden land, however, had its assessment lowered 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 6 per bigha , although one of the usual signs of 
over-assessment, viz. land lying waste, was absent. In. this year 
the garden rates of Mahim were revised, at a reduction of over 
Rs. 3,000 ; here also Government observed that the usual signs of 
over-assessment were absent, but sanctioned the revision in obedi¬ 
ence to the orders of the Court of Directors that for the existing 
system one in which the assessment should be calculated on the 
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productive qualities of the soil should be substituted. The rates 
proposed compared favourably with those lately sanctioned for 
Bassein for ten years, which had led to the whole of the garden 
lands being taken up. 

In 1839 a considerable increase in cultivation was reported in 
ISTasrapur in consequence of: the revision. The custom of adding 
to a ryot’s suti , or permanent holding, any land he cultivated for 
over a year was directed to be inquired into and reported on by 
the Revenue Commissioner. In 1840 the good effects of the aboli¬ 
tion of transit duties was perceptible in the eagerness of the 
people to take advantage of the best markets for the sale of their 
produce, and in the increase of the number of carts, by which 
means they were becoming independent of money-lenders. It 
was stated that there was great abuse practised in the grant of 
istavct (gradually increasing) leases for the cultivation of waste 
lands, and that it was not uncommon for officials or broken-down 
farmers to obtain such leases for twenty or thirty years, and im¬ 
mediately to sublet them at a profit to tenants. The Collector 
accordingly proposed to substitute for this system one of offering 
waste lands for public competition, and the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment was given to the proposal. They also approved of the plan 
of giving relief to ryots in places where a revision could not at 
once be carried out, by commuting their grain into cash payments 
at rates below those ruling in the market. In 1842 the revenue 
of the Kolaba State, lately brought under the direct management 
of the Agent, was first shown separately in the revenue accounts 
of the Collcctorate. In this State a number of objectionable taxes 
to the value of over Es. 35,000 were abolished during the year, and 
the system of accounts was improved by clearing out of them large 
sums hitherto shown in them on account of fictitious exchange. 

In 1842 orders were issued for a continuation of the rough 
revisions of assessment in other subdivisions that had been made 
in Nasrapur, Murbad, &c., with a success proved by the fact of 
land having acquired a saleable value; such revisions would at a 
trifling sacrifice of revenue prepare the way for the general revi¬ 
sion, which it was hoped might soon be undertaken, at a small 
expense, by making use of measurements already made, supple¬ 
menting their deficiencies, and having a rough classification of 
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lands into three or four classes made by Pancliayats. Instruc¬ 
tions were given in every case to keep the land assessed on liquor- 
producing trees distinct from any excise levied on the liquor; it 
appeared that in Bassein, notwithstanding the existence of farms 
of the excise, buclclena (a direct levy on trees, which included the 
right of selling the liquor) was levied as a tax on the land 
containing the trees rather than as an excise levy; yet the toddy- 
drawers were allowed to sell liquor as they pleased. Before allow¬ 
ing an extension of this system, which was demoralizing the 
people in Salsette, Government desired to know how it was work¬ 
ing in practice. 

In January 1843 the appointment of a second Be venue Com¬ 
missioner was notified. The Northern Division was to com¬ 
prise all the Gujarat Colleetorates, Than a, and Khandesh, and the 
Southern Puna, Ahmadnagar, including Nasik, Skolapur, Belgam 
Dharvad and Ratnagfn. In this year the Sub-collector of Kolaba 
was reprimanded for giving remissions without sanction to holders 
of Ichoti villages in Sanksi and Panvel to induce them to give 
the same to their sub-tenants; Government declared they were 
no more entitled to remissions than Ivhotis in Ratnagfn. On 
account of the abuse of the system, hauls (leases for the cultiva¬ 
tion of waste) were ordered only to be given by the Collector and 
his assistants. In 1845 the substitution of biylut rates for dhemjy 
in three villages of Bhiundi received the sanction of Government 
as moderate. In 1846 the principal revenue measures carried out 
were revisions in a portion of the Bhiundi and Sanksi sub-divi¬ 
sions, with a reduction of the rates on varhas (hill lands) in 
Ralyan. Instalments for the collection of revenue were fixed at 
three annas in the rupee in December, five each in January and 
Pebruary, and the remaining three in March. In 1847 orders 
were issued by Government, with a view to preservation of forests, 
to prevent the indiscriminate lopping of trees for ash-manure 
that had till then been permitted, and prohibit the cutting as 
regards eight of the most valuable kinds of timber trees; if this 
gave rise to any great inconvenience, four descriptions, at all 
events, were to be strictly preserved. This was justified by the 
fact that in other districts the burning of grass and shrubs was 
found to be sufficient for the purpose. 
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From tMs time orders were issued that no revisions of assess¬ 
ment should be undertaken pending the introduction of the 
Revenue Survey, except in cases of urgent necessity. The grain 
eommutation rates in Karanj were accordingly in 1853 ordered to 
be continued at the same amount as that at which they had been 
fixed for the ten years ending with 1851-52, and the guarantee 
for the rates in garden lands in Bassein, which had been sanc¬ 
tioned for a period of twenty years from 1836-37, was similarly 
prolonged. 


UASRXPUR (Mahdlkari’s Division ). 

In 1852 arrangements were completed for introducing the 
Survey settlement into the Thana Colleetorate. Nasrapur, in 
the extreme south, was the first subdivision commenced upon, 
and a revision first made in Ehalapur, the portion under the 
Mahalkari’s charge. The operation proved to be much more 
tedious than in the Deccan, in consequence of the large proportion 
of rice cultivation, which is necessarily in small plots. This and 
the land in which cold-weather crops were regularly grown were 
measured in detail in section numbers, subordinately to which 
the fields belonging to individual holdings were separately 
marked off:. Grass and hill lands were measured in large blocks, 
the area of which was calculated from village maps plotted from 
a circuit survey. Till late in the 18th century the assessment of 
the rice had been fixed on the dhemp system, described above. 
In 1771-72 it was measured into bighas, and re-measured in 
1778-79 and divided by Sadasiv Kesav into three classes, assessed 
respectively at Rs. 5, Rs. 4, and Rs. 3. Under the farming system 
the Government demand was raised uniformly to Rs. 5f, and con¬ 
tinued the same till Mr. Davies’s revision in 1835-36. Under his 
settlement the measurements were accepted as correct; the former 
first and second classes were made into one class at Rs. 4J, and the 
third class was raised to Rs. 3|. The privilege of lower rates was 
still continued to the Pandharpeshas at a uniform rate of Rs.3f. 
These rates were really lighter than they appeared to be, as the 
bigha, which was nominally three-quarters of an acre, was found on 
measurement to be about nineteen-twentieths of an acre. The area 
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tinder cold-weather crops was only forty-four acres, assessed at a 
little over E. 1 an acre. Under Mr. Davies’s settlement fallowed 
hill land paid no rent, and every holder of rice was allowed a certain 
proportion of this hill land (varlccis) for mb or ash manure. 
When varlzas was cultivated it paid crop rates, and in some places 
Kathkaris (hill-men) were assessed at 12 annas the bill-hook 
( Icoita ). The effect of the revision was to reduce the assessment 
by 20 per cent, (from Es. 47,000 to Es. 87,000). Transit duties 
were abolished about the same time, and further relief was 
obtained by the writing off of large outstanding balances. Under 
these circumstances the condition of the tract of country rapidly 
improved, till in 1853-54 the rental had reached its former level 
of Es. 47,000, and only about 1,000 acres of arable land remained 
waste. Eemissions also had fallen to an almost nominal amount. 
Under these circumstances, and inasmuch as access to the markets 
of Bombay, Panvel, Pen, and Kalyan was comparatively easy, 
any great reduction of assessment did not appear necessary. The 
rates proposed for rice, from Es. 4^ : to Es. 2 2a., gave an average 
of Es. 3i, and a maximum of Es. 1 : J- on the small area of dry crop 
an average of about E. 1. Those rates were subsequently some¬ 
what raised. It was proposed to attach a certain portion of 
varkets to each rice holding, and charge for it whether it was 
cultivated or not. The villages were divided into four classes, 
and the assessments raised according to the proportion the varhu 
bore to the rice land. In four villages in which the proportion of 
the former was unusually large it was proposed to continue the 
namjarlandi or plough-tax system. This was to be done also in 
the case of varlcas taken up for cultivation by ryots not holding 
rice land, and the bill-hook tax was to be continued; while with 
regard to the privileged class of Pandharpeslias a maximum rate 
was to be fixed, and the difference between that and the actual 
assessment remitted, the privilege ceasing on the death of the 
present holders of lands. The effect of these proposals would be 
to lower the Government demand from Es. 50,740 to Es. 40,020, 
a reduction of about 8} per cent. 

The Superintendent, the Collector, and the Eevenue Commis¬ 
sioner did not agree with regard to some of these proposals, and 
Government in 1850 sanctioned only an experimental settlement. 
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They were not satisfied that the reduction proposed was necessary, 
nor did they approve of the amalgamation of the rice and varlcas 
rates. They were of opinion that vcirlcas holdings should be 
marked by outside boundary marks, and a list of the fields made, 
so that a regular assessment might be fixed, leviable whether the 
lands were cultivated or not. This experimental settlement 
applied to 116 Government villages. 


NASEAPUR (Milmlatddr 1 s Division ). 

The portion of Nasrapur under the Mamlatdar’s direct charge, 
and containing 177 villages, next came under revision; 164 of 
these were under direct Government management. These had 
been partly measured under the Native Government, and the 
heavy rates imposed under Bajirao’s farming system continued 
until Mr. Davies’s revision in 1835-36. His revision had reduced 
the assessment between 18 and 20 per cent., and further relief, 
as in Khalapur, had been afforded by the abolition of transit 
duties and the remission of outstanding balances. The result 
had been a rise in the cultivated area from 13,000 to 19,000 acres, 
and an increase of revenue from Rs. 41,000 to Es. 64,000 in 1854-55, 
by which year only about 2,000 acres of arable land remained 
waste. The revenue was collected without difficulty, and the 
people were tolerably free from debt. The railway between 
ivalyan and. Puna was soon to he opened, and Nasrapur was 
connected with the former by road, so that there appeared no 
necessity for lowering the assessment. The Superintendent of 
Survey proposed to throw the villages into six classes, with 
maximum rates varying from Es. 3 to Es. 4}; the small area of 
land producing raid (spring) crops—about 1,200 acres—was to 
have a maximum of E. 1£. For varlcas he divided the villages 
into five classes, according to the proportion in which it was held 
conjointly with rice. Whore the proportion was from 8 to 10 
acres to 1 of rice, the rain was to bo 8 annas; from 5 to 6, 6 
annas; from li to 2, 2 annas; and where less than an acre was 
held with each acre of rice no charge was to be made. The 
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maximum rate for rice, inclusive of varhas , he proposed should be 
Es. 5. Twenty villages close to the Sahyadri hills he thought 
should be still administered under the plough-tax system. The 
general result of the proposals, if sanctioned, would reduce the 
rental from Es. 69,310 to 66,600, or about 4 per cent. With 
regard to the Pandharpeshas’s claims to pay a lower rent, he 
would mate the remission personal to the present incumbents, 
as in Khdlapur. 

Of the 177 villages, 7 were held rent free, 6 were held on 
service tenure ( izdfat ), and 1 was a Ichoti village. In the course 
of the survey the izdfat and Ichoti villages were measured and 
assessed. With regard to the former the Collector proposed that 
they should be leased to the holders at the Survey rental, and 
with regard to the latter that the tenure should be abolished. 
The privilege claimed by the Pandharpeshas he thought should 
not be allowed. Government gave their sanction to the Superin¬ 
tendent’s projwsals as a temporary measure. 


PANVEL. 

An expei'imental settlement was next introduced, with the 
Eevenue Commissioner’s sanction, into the Panvel subdivision 
in 1856-57. The subdivision contained 229 villages, of which 
36 were alienated, 7 were izdfat, and 186 directly under Govern¬ 
ment. A portion had been under British management since the 
fall of the Peshvd, and the remainder since 1840 on the lapse of 
the Ivolabii State. In the latter the assessment had never been 
revised, but in the former Mr. Davies’s revision had reduced the 
Government demand by about 25 j>er cent., from Es. 99,180 to 
Es. 74,280. Cultivation had subsequently risen ‘by 1855-56 from 
19,000 to 24,000 acres, and revenue from Es. 74,000 to Es. 82,000. 
The condition of the people had very greatly improved since the 
revision, and they were, from the advantage the proximity of the 
Bombay market gave for the disposal of fodder as well as rice, 
in thriving circumstances. 

The rice lands here, as elsewhere along the coast, were of two 
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descriptions, the salt and the sweet, the former having been 
lately reclaimed from the sea, and varying in fertility from almost 
barren land to that which by constant annual inundation with 
fresh water had become almost as productive as the sweet rice 
land. A different system of classification from that in use in the 
sweet lands had to be adopted, the relative value being determined 
by the smaller or greater admixture of salt found in the soil. 
They were further classified according to their nearness to the 
sea, those at a distance being safe from flooding and being 
accordingly relatively more valuable. The classification of the 
sweet rice lands depended chiefly on their fitness for the produc¬ 
tion of the more or less valuable descriptions of rice. The villages 
were divided into seven classes, with rates varying from a maximum 
of Rs. 6 to one of Rs. 4 for sweet rice, and from Rs. 4 to Rs.4| 
in salt; by modification, in consequence of its producing only 
inferior hinds of rice, the latter were reduced in some cases to 
R. 1. The adoption of these rates would result in the Miimlatdar’s 
charge in an increase of about per cent., and in the Mahalkari’s 
in a decrease of about 19 per cent. Taking the two together, the 
new rates showed a total increase of Rs. 6,240 over the average 
collections of the ten previous years. Garden and dry-crop lands* 
of which the area was small, had rates varying from R. 1J to Rs. 2|. 

The area of varlcas was for the most part calculated from the 
village maps, that which was held together with rice being kept 
separate from that which was not so held. The rates proposed 
were four annas on the coast and three annas inland. The total 
assessment would be Rs. 1,700 in excess of the average proceeds 
of ten years. It was proposed to treat the izafat villages in the 
same way as elsewhere. 

With regard to lands reclaimed from the sea, it was proposed to 
continue the existing practice in cases in which the land was held 
by one or more private individuals, that is, in the former for the 
owner to make a special grain levy and be responsible for the 
repair of the embankments, and in the latter for the repairs to 
be carried out by mutual arrangement among the body of holders. 
In the case of Government reclamations it was proposed to levy 
a repairing fee of eight annas an acre ; the repairs would be made 
by the villagers, and paid for by the assistant collectors. These 
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proposals, being approved by the Revenue Commissioner, were 
sanctioned by Government in 1859. It having been brought to 
the notice of Government that the result of a Resolution passed 
in 1856, that no Pandharpesha should pay more for a field under 
the Survey assessment than he had before the settlement, had 
been that Pandharpeshas paid less assessment at the introduction 
of the settlement than previously, another Resolution was now 
issued that though the former Resolution was not to be modified 
in districts that had been already settled, in future the same 
proportion of increase due to the Survey settlement levied from 
•ordinary ryots must be levied from Pandharpeshas as well. 


KALYAJST. 

Kalyan was the next subdivision settled: this was also in 1859. 
Of the 165 villages in it, 147 were Government, 3 izafat, and 2 
partially and 13 wholly alienated; all but these 13 were brought 
under settlement* Its means of communication, partly by navi¬ 
gable rivers,, were fairly good, but some of the inland villages 
were difficult of access for carts. From Kalyan itself the G. I. P. 
Railway divided into its south-eastern and north-eastern branches, 
and almost all the rice produced in the district was exported 
thence to Bombay. No measurement appears to have accompanied 
the partial revision of assessment made in this subdivision in 
1837-38, but the effect of the revision had been favourable to the 
revenue, which rose from an average of Rs. 59,000 in the five 
years previous to the revision to Rs. 77,000 in the ten years 
ending in 1857-58. The cultivators had also recovered from 
their extreme state of poverty and were fairly well off. The new 
rates introduced in 1858-59 were based chiefly on the standard 
of Kasrapur, allowance being made in Kalyan for its great 
superiority over Kasrapur in the matter of railway communica¬ 
tion and markets, the rainfall in both being about on a par. The 
maximum rate for rice lands in the first class of villages, which 
included Kaly&n itself and twelve others within three miles of it, 
was fixed at Rs. 6, with an addition of from Rs. 1| to Rs. 2 on 
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lands witbin tlie limits of tlie former that produced a second crop 
of vegetables. The second class, of forty-five villages, lay close 
to the first, and stretched from near the Badlapur station in the 
south to that of Titvala in the north. The maximum in these 
was Rs. 5^-. The third group, of ninety-one villages, farther 
removed from the Kalyan market, had a maximum of Rs. 5, and 
the last group, of three villages, lying near Murbad, one of Rs. 4| 
on account of their distance from market and somewhat unhealthy 
climate. Land fit for rabi dry-crop cultivation, the area of which 
was 1,775 acres, was assessed at a maximum of Rs. 1J, and all 
the vcvrJcas was divided into Survey numbers with a maximum of 
four annas. The general result is shown in the following state¬ 
ment :— 



Former 

System. 

Survey System. 


Collections 
in 1S57-58. 

On Cultivation 
in 1857-58. 

I 

On Waste. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice 

71,392 

70,763 

4,875 

75,638 

Rabi 

1,841 

1,804 

840 

2,144 

Garden . 

— 

391 

165 

556 

Varkas . 

4,718 

7,783 

8,928 

11,711 

Total . 

77,951 

80,241 

9,808 

90,049 


TALOJA. 

In the same year the subdivision of Taloja was revised: it con¬ 
tained 150 villages, of which 148 were under direct Government 
management, one was alienated, and one shardlcati (shared), pay¬ 
ing half its assessed rental to Government. The communications 
of this tract were not good, for Taloja itself was the only avail¬ 
able port for boats on the Ralyan creek, and the Tbana creek was 
only of use to the few villages in the narrow belt between it and 
the Persik hills, these hills being impassable for bullocks or carts. 

16 * 
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The railway passed through its southern portion, hut there was 
no station within its limits. The rice grown in the subdivision 
reached the' Bombay market through Kalyan and Panvel, and 
partly by water by the creeks mentioned. 

Before Mr. Davies’s revision in 1885-36 the revenue had been 
levied by grain rents commuted into cash payments. He intro¬ 
duced into most of the best villages a uniform rate of Rs. 8 
per biglia, which lowered the assessment about 25 per cent. The 
average collections for the three years preceding the revision had 
been Rs. 76,840, and had risen in 1857-58, notwithstanding the 
reduction, to Es. 82,000, the area under tillage having increased 
by about 5,000 acres. It was divided for assessment into three 
groups with maximum rates of Es. 6, 5 J, and 5, and seven villages 
under the Chanderi hills at a distance from markets were reduced 
to Es. 5. Some salt rice lands, inferior to those in Panvel, were 
rated at Es. 4, and a small quantity of garden land at Es. 3; land 
suited for cold-weather ( rabi ) crops were assessed at a maximum 
of Es. 1-1. The vavisos lands were valuable on account of the 
cheap rate at which grass could be carried by water to Bombay, 
and some portion of the lands producing it was accordingly 
reserved for annual sale by auction; the remainder were charged 
the usual rate of four annas the acre. The general result of the 
revision was as follows :— 



Formor 

Syatom. 

Survey System. 


Collections 
in 1857-58. 

On Cultivation 
in 1857-58. 

On Waste. 

Total. 


Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice 

76,392 

95,181 

6,007 

1,01,188 

Eabi 

4,095 

3,968 

1,412 

5,380 

Garden . 

— 

28 

9 

37 

Varkas 

1,598 

3,720 

4,021 

7,741 

Total 

82,085 

1,02,897 

11,449 

1,14,346 


The general increase was thus one of about 25 per cent., and a 
further rise of about 15 per cent, might be expected when the 
waste arable land was brought under cultivation. 
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MUR BAD. 

The subdivision of Murbad, the most easterly portion of the 
Collectorate, and lying near the Sahyadri range of bills, next 
came under revision in 1859-60. It was, on the whole, distant 
from mai'kets and badly oil for communications. Most of .the 
country was too rough for carts, and almost all the rice was con¬ 
veyed to Kalyan on pack-bullocks. Of the 252 villages in it 248 
were Government and 5 izafat , 4 being alienated. The first of 
the groups into which the villages were divided for maximum rice 
rates consisted of sixty-seven, lying on the west, on the borders of 
Kalyan, with a few beyond Murbad and others near the railway 
station of Vasind; all these had a cart-road either to Kalyan or 
Vasind, and for them a maximum of Rs. 4i was proposed. The 
next class, of 115 villages, with a maximum of Rs. 4, lay imme¬ 
diately to the east of the first, and included some of the wilder 
villages on the borders of Khlyaii. Three other classes, with 
maximum rates from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3i, were grouped according 
to distance from markets and accessibility. The lowest was in 
the rough country under the Sahyadri range, bordering on Kolvan 
in the north-east, and its inhabitants were all Kolis. The area 
fit for rabi cultivation was insignificant. The varlcas was almost 
entirely used for nib, or ash-manure, as Bombay was too distant 
for it to pay to take grass so far. Some portion of it fit for the 
growth of coarse hill grains was assessed at four annas, and the 
remainder at three annas per acre- The general result was as 
follows:— 

Villages, 248. 

Average collections, 1849-50 to 1858-59, Rs. 1,28,243. 

Settlement of 1859-60 :—Olcl Bates , Rice, Rs. 1,17,790; Yarkas, 
Rs. 16,569; Total, Rs. 1,34,359. Survey Bates , Rice, Rs. 1,13,350; 
Yarkas, Rs. 15,830; Total, Rs. 1,29,180. Waste, Rs. 9,801; Total, 
Rs. 1,38,981. 

This shows an increase of 3‘8 over the assessment of the year 
of settlement according to the old system, and a small increase of 
only Rs. 937 over the previous average collections of ten years. 
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BHIUNDI. 

The subdivision of Bhiundi next came under revision in 1860. 
Of its 205 villages, 199 came into the settlement, viz., 189 Govern¬ 
ment, 5 izdfat , and 5 shardlcati (shared). The remaining six were 
alienated villages. Communications generally were good. Bhiundi 
was a fair local market, and Bombay was easily accessible by water 
except to the villages in the north-east near the Mahuli hills, 
which were wild, thinly peopled, inaccessible to carts, and generally 
distant from markets. 

The assessment had been revised in 1840-41 by the Collector; 
and although there was at first a decrease of revenue, it had risen 
by 1859-60 to Es. 1,17,860 from Es. 93,800 in 1843-44. The rise 
in the last five years was partly due to the high price of grain, 
which had increased by about 60 per cent. The 199 villages were 
brought under seven classes for maximum rates of rice assessment, 
varying from Es. 3 to Es. 6, only Bhiundi itself and five neigh¬ 
bouring villages being in the first. The remainder were grouped 
in belts of country about five miles in width, according to distance 
from the market of Bhiundi, while, with regard to salt rice, the 
rates were regulated by distance from salt creeks and their greater 
or less exposure to the influence of the tide. The area under rahi 
cultivation was small, and its maximum rate was fixed at Es. 1£. 
No change was made in the current rate of Es. 3 for garden culti¬ 
vation by irrigation from rivers, wells, and tanks during the fair 
season. Lands in which vegetables were raised as a second crop 
were dealt with, as in Kalyan, by the imposition of an extra water- 
rate. the total rate not exceeding Es. 7--. Varhas lands were also 
assessed at three and four annas the acre. The general result 
was as follows:— 

Tillages, 199. 

1850-51 to 1859-60, Es. 1,13,843. Old Rates, Rice, Es. 1,06,470 ; 
Eabi and Garden, Es. 3,891; Yarkas, Es. 7,353; Total, Es. 1,17,714. 
New Rates , Eicc, Es. 1,15,666 ; Eabi and Garden, Es. 3,995; Yar¬ 
kas, Es. 7,659; Total, Es. 1,27,320. Waste, Es. 7,610; Total, 
Es. 1,34,930. 

This shows an increase of 8T6 over the revenue of the year of 
settlement, and of 11*8 over the average of ten years previous to it. 
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SA'SHTI (SALSETTE). 

When Salsette was settled in 1861, it included the island of 
Karanja or Bran, but the soils of the latter were not classified, 
and only the fifty-three villages of the former were settled. These 
villages were grouped according to their accessibility from Bombay 
and Thana. The rates for sweet rice lands varied from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 10, inclusive of water rates for lands capable of bearing a 
second crop. The salt rice rates were from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6. In 
garden lands bearing the cocoa palm and mango trees, a new 
method of assessment was adopted, and the rate varied from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 15, according to the number of trees to the acre, the full 
rates being imposed only where there were sixty or more trees to 
the acre. Thom their nearness to Bombay the varlcas lands were 
particularly valuable, so much so that it was worth the people’s 
while to pay the lower rice rates and keep the land for grass. 
These lands were assessed at from 8a. to Rs. 3, according to 
situation. The rates for ra,bi lands varied from Rs. If to Rs. 3. 
The comparative figures of the old and new systems were as 
follows:— 



Collections. 

Survey System. 


1840-00. 

1850-60. 

1859-60. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Rice 

Garden 

Yarkas 

Rs. 

| 63,600 

Rs. 

65,290 • 

Rs. 

53,241 

7,209 

3,648 

Rs. 

61,466 

9,923 

10,099 

Rs. 

2,535 

289 

1,818 

Rs. 

64,001 

10,212 

11,917 

Total 

63,600 

65,290 

64,098 

81,488 

4,642 

86,130 


This shows an increase of 24’8 over the average collections of 
the ten years previous to the settlement, and of 27T over the 
current assessment of 1859-60. 
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YASA'I (BASSEIN). 

The subdivision of Bassein (Vasai) was settled in 1862. It lies 
along the sea-coast between the Bassein creek and the Vaitarna 
river, and differs considerably in soil from the subdivisions to the 
south. Of 104 villages contained in it, all but four alienated vil¬ 
lages were surveyed and assessed. Its communications were good, 
as well as its markets, the Bombay and Baroda Railway affording 
the means of easy access to Bombay. It has already been stated 
that the garden rates were revised by Mr. Williamson, the Revenue 
Commissioner, in 1836-37. The reduction had been by about 
one-half, but had had the desired effect of bringing the whole of 
the garden lands—which at the time were mostly lying waste in 
consequence of the assessment under the dhem]) system having 
become oppressive—into cultivation, and restoring the people, 
mostly Native Christians, to a prosperous condition. The villages 
containing the garden lands were arranged into three groups, 
according to proximity to the market of Bassein and general pro- 
ductive powers, with rates varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8, the greatest 
increase being in the second and third groups, in which at the 
former revision the assessment had been put very low, to induce 
people to cultivate the lands then waste. A small area of re¬ 
producing land had a maximum of Rs. 14, and vctrkas , as else¬ 
where, one of three or four annas. The general result was as 
stated below:— 

Villages, 100. 

Old Rates —Old average, 1851-52 to 1860-61, Rs. 97,230 ; on 
cultivation of 1860-61, Rs. 1,06,440. New System —Rice, Rs.84,917; 
Oarden, Rs. 29,879 ; Varkas and Rabi, Rs. 3,851; Total, Rs. 1,18,647. 
Waste, Rs. 8,296 ; Total, Rs. 1,26,943. 

This shows an increase of 11*4 over the total assessment according 
to the existing system, and of 22*2 over the average collections 
of the previous ten years. The increase was largely due to the 
enhanced garden rates, which the improvement in the condition 
of the people fully justified. 
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MJlHIM. 

The subdivision of Makim, which is on tke coast to tke north 
of Bassein, was next undertaken, and settled in 1868. With the 
exception of the Bombay and Baroda Bailwav, which ran through 
it, its communications were not good, as they were much inter¬ 
rupted by salt-water creeks. There were a few fair local markets, 
and wood and rice were exported by sea to Bombay, Surat, and 
Thami. 165 villages were brought under settlement, of which 
all but one, a shardJcati or shared village, were under direct 
Government management. There had been no regular revision 
of assessment with the exception of that of the garden rates in 
eight villages in 1863, and the rates were very unequal. The 165 
villages were divided into four classes, with maximum rates from 
Bs. 21- to Bs. 5 b The first consisted of 65 villages along the 
coast and the Vaitarna river, the second of 43 near these and 
within a few miles of water-carriage, the third of 54 villages away 
from the river and chiefly among the hills to the east, and the 
fourth of only 3 villages at the foot of Takmak and surrounded 
by hills. The rates fixed on the garden lands showed a consider¬ 
able increase over those current, but were justified by the high 
value of produce and the facility of transit afforded by the railway. 
There was but little raid land, and this was assessed at a maximum 
of Bs. H, as in Bassein. In most parts, except in the hills, which 
were distant from markets, the grass was coarse, and varlcas land 
was accordingly assessed at three annas near the coast, and two 
annas in the interior. The following statement shows the general 
result of the Survey settlement:— 

BTo. of Villages, 165. 

Old rates on cultivation of 1861-62, Bs. 91,886. 

Survey Settlement :—On Cultivated Area , Bice, Bs. 87,613; 
Garden, Bs. 8,486 ; Varkas and Babi, Bs. 2,908. Waste, Bs. 7,629. 
Total, Bs. 106,636. 

The increase on the current assessment of 1861-62 was thus 
7*7 per cent. 
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UMARGA'ON. 

Umargiion, a petty division of Sanjan, the most northerly 
subdivision of the Collcctorate, also lay along the sea-coast, and 
adjoined Surat. It contained sixty-nine Government villages, 
all of which were settled in 1864. It possessed several harbours 
for the export of its produce, as well as the Bombay and Baroda 
Railway; but the inland villages were unhealthy, and there was 
little trade. The prevailing tenure of land was the hunduhandi, 
the holdings paying lump assessments never having been mea¬ 
sured. The result of the Survey measurements was consequently 
to show a great inequality of assessments, and in some cases to 
raise the payments on individual holdings and villages very 
considerably. In four villages, for instance, they rose from 
Rs. 683 to Rs. 2,039, or over 222 per cent. The settlement, never¬ 
theless, quite satisfied the people. 

The villages were grouped for maximum rates of assessment 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 into five groups, the first of which was on the 
coast, and the remainder less heavily assessed, as they were 
situated inland. Those on the coast were w r ell suited to the 
growth of garden crops and cocoa palms, but there were only 
ten acres under garden tillage. The maximum rate was fixed 
at Rs. 6, and in some of the inland villages, where vegetables 
were raised from unbuilt temporary wells in the fair season, at 
Rs. 3. The varkas had hero changed its character and become 
assimilated to that in the south of Surat, being well suited to 
the growth of the castor-oil plant. It was said to require a three 
years’ fallow after two or three years’ cropping, and an average 
rate of ten annas was accordingly imposed, payable annually, 
whether a crop was raised or not. The settlement results were 
as seen in the following statement:— 

> 

No. of Villages, 69. 

Former RatesCollections 1844-45 to 1863-64, Es. 42,038; 
1854-55 to 1863-04, Es. 44,786; 1862-63, Es. 47,792. 

Survey Settlement:—Eiee, Es. 54,135; Varkas and Dry Crop, 
Rs. 10,761; Garden and Raid, Es. 1,759; Waste, Its. 4121; 
Total, 1863-64, Es. 70,776. 
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Two small cesses yielding Us. 683 were at tlie same time 
abolished. Exclusive of the assessment on waste, the settlement 
thus caused an increase of 39'2 per cent, over th e current 
revenue. 


KOLYAS. 

The inland subdivision of Kolvan came next under settlement 
in 1865. It lay between Mahini and the Sahyadri hills, and for the 
most part was wild and broken. It contained the petty divisions of 
Mokkiida and Vada, and the Makalkari’s charge of Tahisri in the 
north-west, almost separated from the rest of the subdivision by a 
part of the Native State of Javar. In the north of Mokhada and in 
Talasri the country was in^assable even for laden beasts, and, with 
the exception of the small portion of the north-eastern branch of 
the G. I. P. Railway between Shahpur and the reversing station 
on the Thai Ghat, there were no roads but the rudest cart tracks. 
The tenures peculiar to it were the ndngarbamdi or plough-tax 
system of assessment, under which the holder cultivated as much 
as he could in any position that suited him best, and paid a 
certain sum on his plough, and the hhdsbandi. Under the latter 
a certain undefined quantity of rice held together with an equally 
uncertain area of varlcas constituted a man’s Ichds (equivalent to 
u holding”), and paid a lump sum on the whole. At the Survey 
the two were roughly measured and thrown together into one 
Survey field, which was henceforward to be held as a whole, and 
no portion to be relinquished unless the whole was given up. 
The remainder of the varlcas was measured into large numbers of 
from fifteen to thirty acres, to be taken up, on application, at the 
Survey rates of assessment. Where the ndnrjarbancli system pre¬ 
vailed, the rice land was made into regular numbers, as elsewhere, 
and entered in the names of the holders, and the varlcas attached 
to it measured into one large number with a lump assessment 
placed upon it, to be paid jointly by all the ryots, whose shares 
of payment were to be apportioned according to the number of 
ploughs held by each. These terms were accepted in some cases, 
and, where they were not, the people wore informed that the lump 
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assessment would be levied from those who cultivated the varkas , 
whether they were few or many. 

The settlement was introduced into all but ten of the 335 
villages in the subdivision, but was only sanctioned for ten instead 
of the usual thirty years, so as to expire at the same time as the 
Bhiundi settlement. The maximum rice rates were, for the more 
open parts of the country, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, and in Mokhadti 
and Talasri Es. 2 and Es. 2J. The varkas rates varied from one 
to four annas, and the best mbi land was assessed at Es. 14. In 
a few villages on the sides of the Sahyadris and in Talasri blocks 
of land were marked off for dali cultivation by means of wood-ash 
manure. The average collections for the twenty years ending in 
1863-64 had amounted to Es. 59,830, and in the last ten of these 
to Es- 64,090. The collections had gradually risen to Es. 70,960 
in 1863-64, and the Survey rental, as shown below, exceeded this 
by about 42 per cent. Of this Rs. 23,980 were on account of 
occupied, and Es. 5,870 on account of assessed arable waste:— 


Assessment. 


Nature of Land. 

Area. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 


Acros. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rice . , 

. 82,493 

72,748 

3,854 

76,602 

Eabi . . 

300 

523 

38 

561 

Varkas . 

. 185,500 

21,419 

1,836 

23,255 

Dali . . 

. 6,100 

249 

138 

387 

Total . 

224,393 

94,939 

5,866 

1,00,805 


DHA'NU. 

i 

The subdivision of San]’an or Dhaiiu, of which Uimn'gaon 
formed a portion, was settled in 1866-67. The part of the country 
lying along the coast was open, with fine rice lands and good com¬ 
munications by sea and railroad, while the interior was rough and 
wild, with no roads. The two groups of villages, 32 in number, 
on the coast, had a population of 166 to the square mile, and the 
remaining 140, more inland, had only 60. The tenures of land 
were the plough-tax and hunddhandi, or lump payment on the 
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holding, and the mudabandi , which was much the same as the 
latter only that the lump assessment in the latter was a commuted 
grain payment. The villages were put into five groups for assess¬ 
ment, with maximum rates from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6. They were 
arranged according to proximity to the sea-coast and the railway. 
Cocoa-palm garden lands in the villages of Chinchni and Dhanu 
had a maximum rate of Rs. 6. The rates for rabi and varlcas were 
the usual ones of Rs. If for the former, and four, three, and two 
annas for the latter; four annas on the coast, and the lower rates 
in the inland villages. Rates on liquor-yielding palms were from 
four annas on the coast to three annas inland, and on date-palms 
a uniform rate of one anna a year. The general result of the 
settlement was as follows:— 

No. of Villages, 172. 

Averages —1846 to 1865, Rs. 31,037; 1856 to 3865, Rs. 34,360. 
Assessment of 1864-65, Rs. 45,577. Survey Settlement —Rice, 
Rs. 49,142; Rabi, Rs. 43; Garden, Rs. 1,248; Varkas, Rs. 9,156 ; 
Total, Rs. 59,589. 

The increase in the year of settlement was thus 30*7, and over 
the average of twenty years 91*9. This was heavy as compared 
with other districts, but the old assessments were very irregular 
and so imperfect as not to afford any fair criterion of what could 
bo imposed without causing distress to the people. 


KARANJA. 

Finally, the small division of Karanja or Gran, in the harbour 
opposite to Bombay, was settled in 1866. It included the Island 
of Elephanta and Hog Island, and consisted of nineteen villages. 
The cultivation consisted mostly of sweet and salt rice lands, 
assessed at maximum rates varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8. The 
maximum for the small area of garden land, which mostly pro¬ 
duced vegetables, was Rs. 5, and for gardens in which cocoanuts 
and more valuable products were raised, Rs. 10. The varlcas 
lands, from their convenient situation as regards Bombay, were 
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assessed at a maximum of Rs. 2 an acre. The effect of this settle¬ 
ment was to raise the revenue from Rs. 22,120 to Rs. 29,790, or 
about 35 per cent, above the previous year’s payments. 

The following statement shows at a glance the general effect 
of the Survey settlement in the whole Collectorate :— 


Subdivision. 

Old 

Settlement. 

Rs. 

New 

Settlement. 

Rs. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Ehalapur 

50,745 

46,624 

— 

8*12 

hfasrapur 

69,308 

66,597 

— 

3*91 

Panvel . 

. 102,422 

108,664 

6*09 

— 

Kalvan . 

77,951 

80,241 

2-93 

— 

Taloja 

82,085 

102,897 

25*35 

— 

Mur bad . 

. 128,243 

129,180 

0*73 

— 

Bhiundi . 

. 113,843 

127,320 

11*83 

— 

Salsette . 

65,290 

81,488 

24*80 

—- 

Bassein . 

97,230 

118,647 

22*02 

— 

Mahim 

91,886 

99,007 

7*74 

— 

Umargaon 

44,786 

66,655 

48*83 

— 

Kolvan . 

64,091 

94,939 

48*13 

— 

Sanjan 

34,360 

59,589 

73*42 

— 

Uran 

22,120 

29,790 

34*67 

— 

Total 

. 10,44,360 

12,11,638 

16*01 

— 


The assessment of Government occupied land in 1854-55, when 
the Survey settlement was first introduced into 114 villages was 
Rs. 9,58,270, out of which Rs. 9,48,346 were collected. The 
settlement was completed in 1865-66, when the revenue had 
risen to Rs. 12,76,677, of which Rs. 12,74,305 were realised. In 
1877-78, twelve years subsequently, the revenue had risen to 
Rs. 12,84,479, of which Rs. 12,84,207 were collected. To this 
last figure Rs. 37,079, derived from quit-rents on alienated lands, 
and Rs. 6,422 from grazing fees and waste lands, may be added, 
making a total of Rs. 13,27,708. In 1881-82 it had risen to 
Rs. 13,93,627, so that the effect of the settlements has clearly not 
been transient. 
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MOKHXDA. 

The sub-district ( mahdl ) of Mokhada is the most remote aud 
inaccessible in the Thana district, and has until now been the 
only portion of the Collectorate into which any regular revenue 
settlement has not been introduced. It lies inland at the foot 
and along the slopes of the Sahyadri range, and is accounted 
unhealthy except in the hot season. Of the eighty-seven villages 
originally contained in it seventeen have been transferred to the 
Vada Taluka, thirteen have been absorbed in forest, and only 
fifty-nine, inclusive of two which are partially alienated, have 
been brought under the rough settlement described below. 

, The systems of revenue management in force previous to 1865 
were the khdsbandi and ndngarbandi. The former consisted of a 
lump assessment placed on the rice land in each man’s holding, 
supposed to cover as well the Government demand on a certain 
portion of land (varlcas or sindad ) from which the rice was 
supplied with rdb (burnt wood and leaves for potash manure) 
necessary for it. The ndngarbandi was the levy of a simple plough- 
tax without reference to any particular land in the occupancy of 
the person assessed to it. In that year the rice and portion of 
sindad appertaining to it was roughly measured off as held by 
each individual, and the rest of the varlcas was divided off into 
large Survey fields, to be taken up for cultivation as required. 
No prohibition against the cultivation of the associated portions 
of varlcas appears to have been given, although the arrangement 
was meant to put a stop to further encroachment on varlcas outside 
them for rdb purposes, and the result has been that the portions 
of land allotted for it are no longer used to procure the necessary 
manure, and Government forest and varlcas lands are resorted to. 
In the ndngarbandi or plough-tax villages contracts were made 
with the headmen for the payment of fixed sums for their 
villages, and the distribution of these sums on the ploughs of 
individual cultivators was left to the mutual agreement of the 
people. The contracts with the headmen were called mdl-malctd. 
The arrangement, as was to be expected, was unsatisfactory, but, 
with some modifications made to meet difficulties that arose from 
time to time, remained in force up to 1890. 
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Progress towards a more settled system of cultivation has been 
very small, and the Survey and ordinary Revenue Officers are of 
opinion that the condition of the country is as yet too back¬ 
ward to admit of the introduction of a regular Survey settlement. 
The general rise in the value of agricultural produce in other 
parts of the country has not affected Mokhada, for the wild 
tribes who constitute the bulk of its population do not sell, but 
barter the grain they produce, and the salt and salt fish which 
they mostly receive in exchange have risen in price equally with the 
grain. Under these circumstances only a partial revision of the 
arrangements made in 1865 has been carried out. The assessment 
placed on rice lands remains as it was, such portions of the land 
as have been allowed to relapse into jungle having been divided 
off and excluded. The settlement thus becomes one of varkas 
lands only. Prom the fluctuating character of cultivation in these 
lands it has been found impossible to ascertain the exact area in 
occupation, and the incidence of the rates proposed can therefore 
be calculated only very approximately. It has been measured out 
into regular Survey fields, of sizes varying from ten to twenty 
acres in level land near the villages to thirty to fifty in jungly 
lands near the Ghats or large hills. These have been subdivided 
according to present occupancy, or what is claimed by the people, 
and the remainder of the land recorded as Government waste, 
available for cultivation. That portion of it which has a good 
depth of soil, is capable of cultivation regularly every year, and 
produces good crops of pulse, has been assessed at maximum 
rates of five or six annas per acre, and the inferior descriptions, 
which require more or less fallow, have been similarly assessed at 
four annas. The general financial result is, that whereas under 
the previous settlement 78,531 acres were recorded as assessed at 
Rs. 7,679, the arable area is now shown as 79,045 acres, assessed 
at Rs. 13,131, an average of 2a. 8p. per acre. The increase of 
71 per cent, thus arrived at is, of course, nominal, and there can 
be no doubt of the extreme moderation of the assessment. The 
climate is extremely well suited to the crops grown, some of which 
are the best in quality of the whole of the TConkan, and are 
exported to the estimated value of Its. 14,500. There is never 
any failure of rain such as to cause distress, and to this it may 
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be added that, owing to tbe large area of waste, there is ample 
room for fallow when required, and every facility for procuring 
ash-manure. 

Statistics prepared by the Be venue Department, which are not 
entirely reliable, show that since 1864-65 the number of houses 
has increased from 11 tiled to 72, and from 2,288 thatched to 
4,924. Agricultural cattle, it is estimated, have more than 
doubled, and there is a considerable number of milch cattle and 
their young. Ploughs have increased from 1,001 to 1,653, this 
being the only trustworthy item in the statistical returns. Popu¬ 
lation, according to the village records of 1864-65, amounted to 
11,060 souls, and by a Bevenue Census in 1884-85 to 25,155, a 
rate of increase that can hardly he believed in. The present 
backward state of the whole tract of country may be judged of 
by the fact that there are no roads in it and no carts, traffic being 
carried on by means of pack-bullocks on beaten tracks. This 
settlement has not been guaranteed for the usual period of thirty 
years, but is to last until 1894-95, when the adjacent Talukas of 
Vada and Shahpur will come under revision. 

The thirty years for which the Survey settlements were guaran¬ 
teed not having expired, those settlements have not come under 
revision in any part, of the Collectorate. 
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KOLABA, 


The district of Kolaba, lies to the south of Bombay, between the 
Indian Ocean and the Sakyadri range, and, with the exception of 
where the State of Bhor, belonging to the Pant Sachin, intervenes, 
occupies the whole belt of country between 17° 50' and 18° 50 r 
1ST. lat. and 72° 55' and 78° 43' E. long. Its area is about 1,500 
square miles, and the density of its population 254 to the square 
mile. It is bounded on the north by Bombay Harbour and by 
the Tkana Collectorate, and on the south by the State of Jinjira 
or Habsan and the district of Batnagirf, with which it forms 
what is known as the Southern Konkan. It contains the follow¬ 
ing five subdivisions, viz. Alibagli, Pen, Roka, Mangaon, and 
Mahad. It is about seventy miles in length from north to south, 
and from fifteen to thirty miles in width. 

Two villages in the present subdivision of Mahad, together 
with Bankot, or Port Victoria, as it was for many years called, 
were ceded by the Peshva to the British in 1756. On the over¬ 
throw of the Peshva in 1818 the old subdivisions of Sanksi, 
Rajpuri, and Raigad, included in the present Pen, Mangaon, and 
Mahad, also came into British possession; and finally in 1840 the 
Kolaba State, or A'ngria’s Kolaba, as it was termed, lapsed on the 
death without heirs of Ragkoji A'ngria. To this were added the 
subdivision of Alibagh and part of Eoha, with some villages in 
Panvel and Karjat, now belonging to the Tliana Collectorate. 
For some time after 1818 Sanksi, Rajpuri, and Raigad formed 
the northern portion of the Eat nag in Collectorate, but were 
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transferred to Thana when the latter was made a Principal 
Collectorate in 1830. After 1840 Kolaba was for some time 
under a Political Superintendent, and in 1844 was embodied in 
British territory and brought under the Regulations. In 1853 
the Kolaba Agency and the other subdivisions were combined as 
the Kolaba, Sub-collectorate, which in 1869 became a full Col¬ 
lectorate, as it now is. 

Of the 1,064 villages in the Collectorate, 79 are alienated, 500 
are directly managed by Government officers, and 485 through 
the medium of Khots, or hereditary revenue farmers, whose 
origin is more particularly described under the Ratnagfrf Col¬ 
lectorate ; 7 of the 485 are under izufat Khots, originally holding 
on service tenure as hereditary district officers, and the remainder 
under ordinary Khots. Reclamation of land from the sea is carried 
out to a considerable extent in this part of the country, the right 
of the shilotrl levy, or special fees exacted for the purjiose of 
keeping the necessary embankments in repair, being sometimes 
held by private individuals and sometimes under the huldrcji 
system, that is, by associations of holders. Where the right 
belongs to Government the value of the fees to be exacted for 
the jmrposo has been merged in the assessment of the land, and 
the repairs are carried out under the supervision of Government 
officers. 

For several years from 1800 the revenues of Port Victoria or 
Banket wore separately reported to the Court of Directors in the 
Bombay Revenue despatches as follows :— 


1800-1 

Uh. 

. 11,844 

1813-14 . 

Rs. 

. 14,531 

1.808-9 . 

. 11,403 

1814-15 . 

. 14,293 

1809-10 . 

. 11,402 

1815-16 . 

. 13,787 

1810-11 . 

. 11,585 

1810-17 . 

. 12,903 

1811-12 . 

. 13,509 

1817-18 . 

. 38,134* 

1812-13 . 

. 14,495 

1818-19 . 

. 818,624* 


After the latter year the separate revenues of Port Victoria 
disappear from the accounts, being merged in those of the 
Southern Koukan. 

* Tho incroaso win duo to accession of territory from tlio Pcshva’s cessions, 
and transfer from tho North Koukan. 


17 * 
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As in Thana and Ra.tna.gm, the rates and system of collecting 
the revenue prevalent under Native rale remained unaltered, 
except that in 1824 and the succeeding years Talatis, or village 
accountants, were appointed to the directly managed Government 
villages. Owing to the inefficiency of the village headmen, who 
were mere ciphers, the whole of the administration fell into the 
hands of the Talatis, and the interests of the State suffered to 
some extent on account of their dishonesty. Another cause for 
the depressed condition of these villages was the difficulty of 
procuring tenants, who preferred to hold land in Ichoti villages 
because in them they were assisted by advances of seed and 
money for agricultural purposes, which were not given by Govern¬ 
ment. To remedy this state of affairs the plan of letting out 
villages on lease for several years on gradually increasing rentals 
was, on the recommendation of the Collector of Thana, Mr. Reid, 
introduced and extended, so that by 1836 over a hundred villages 
were so farmed out. 

With regard to Ichoti villages, Government had in 1825 come 
to the conclusion that, whatever may have been their origin, their 
hereditary rights had been so long acknowledged that it would be 
impolitic to interfere with them, and that it would be advisable, 
without disturbing these, as far as possible to secure the rights 
of other classes. If it could be established that in the time of 
N&na Fadnavis the Dh&rakaris, or tenants of permanent occu¬ 
pancy, paid at a certain rate, the Khot should be called on to 
prove his right to any extra levy he might claim to make. If no 
regular rate of payment could be ascertained, all that could be 
done for the present would be to prevent the Khot from levying 
more than he had for the last few years; and in case of a Dhara- 
hari claiming a greater indulgence, to direct him also to prove 
his right. Where agreements between the parties were in exist¬ 
ence, as they appeared to be in Severndroog (Ratnagirf Col- 
lectorate), they must be acted up to, and a system of registration 
adopted with a view to prevent further encroach ments on either 
side. If any reduction were given to a Dh/irukari, a similar 
allowance must be made in the Khot’s payment to Government. 
In the case of IJpris or Ardhelis (tenants from other villages or 
tenants at will paying 50 per cent, grain rente) there did not 
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seem to be any usufructuary right, and it was unnecessary to 
interfere in their favour. If favourable terms were granted them 
in kuldrgi (directly managed) villages, the Elliots would be forced 
to offer equal advantages for fear of losing them as tenants. It 
was desirable that the Khots should commute their rights to 
demand labour from their tenants into money payments, but this 
was not a matter that pressed at present, as neither Khots nor 
tenants appeared to desire it. Matters would be improved by 
the appointment of village accountants paid from the Treasury, 
and the gradual introduction of a survey. The appointment of 
Patels or headmen in kuldrgi villages was also approved, but 
not in those under Khots. 

No systematic revision of assessment was attempted in this part 
of the country until 1836-37, when the matter was entrusted to 
Mr. J. M. Davies, who had already been engaged in such opera¬ 
tions in the subdivision of Murbad. At this period, of the 167 
villages in the subdivision 70 were managed directly by Govern¬ 
ment officers, 57£ were held by Khots, and 20^- were leased for 
short periods. There were two hinds of biglia in use, the larger, 
of twenty-five panels, equivalent to about an acre, in alienated and 
cash-rent villages, and the smaller, of twenty panels, or four-fifths 
of an acre, in kuldrgi and leased villages. The cash rates were 
moderate, but the grain levies heavy. Mr. Davies found that 
the assessments were on the whole heavier in Sanksi than in the 
other two subdivisions of Bajpuri and Baigad. The Dharakaris, 
or permanent occupancy tenants, were taxed heavily, and the con¬ 
dition of the yearly tenants, both of the Khots and the Dharakaris, 
was still worse. They seldom received more than two-fifths of 
the crop), even in fields which they themselves had converted from 
dry-crop into rice lands. Khots were in the habit of demanding 
an extra share of grain instead of the unpaid labour they could 
exact, and charged 25 per cent, interest on money loans and 
50 per cent, on advances of grain. In the other two subdivisions, 
although the assessment was heavy, more land appeared to he 
held than was charged for, and the tax was thus lightened; in 
this, however, the Collector did not concur. The pressure of 
population on the soil was the real explanation of the excessive 
assessment being* borne. He proposed that a regular survey should 
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be introduced, tlie rates reduced, and tbe numerous cesses, which 
amounted in Sanksi to Es. 23,180, in Eajpuri to Es. 27,632, and 
in Eaigad to Es. 26,984, should be abolished. In handing on the 
correspondence to Government the Eevenue Commissioner sup¬ 
ported the proposal for a survey and settlement, on the introduc¬ 
tion of which the unpaid labour tax might be abolished. Of the 
other cesses those unconnected with land might be abolished at 
once, but the remainder must remain until the settlement. On 
these reports the commencement of a survey in Sanksi was sanc¬ 
tioned, but was not carried out, and only a revision of assessment 
was made. 

These proceedings of Mr. Davies appear to have been carried 
on from 1838-39 to 1840-41 without any sanction from Govern¬ 
ment, and were, to a certain extent, disapproved both by the 
Collector and the Eevenue Commissioner. The latter reported that 
the old assessments were very complicated, some being levied in 
money and some in kind, and it was difficult to ascertain to which 
of the two any particular land was subject. They were heavy and 
oppressive, and the condition of the people was bad. The system 
adopted in the revision had been to assess villages in groups at 
the same rates, instead of assessing the lands of villages according 
to the capability of the soil at different rates, as should have been 
done, for the soil in the Konkan was as variable as it was else¬ 
where. It was true that the general weight of assessment had 
been lightened, but it had not been equalized, and the poorest 
ryots had to pay the same rates as the wealthiest, who possessed 
the best lands. The reduction made was one of 33 per cent., and 
the cultivation of the small area that was still waste would not 
make up the deficiency in the revenue. The assessment, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Davies’s proposals, would amount to Es. 38,471 on the 
average area under cultivation, whereas the current grain rents at 
the average commutation rates for ten years would bring in 
Rs. 53,977. Even with the heavy reduction proposed there was 
no certainty that further remissions would not be asked for. For 
the sweet rice [lands of Sanksi one uniform rate of Es. 4 la. per 
bigha was proposed, whereas, according to the average commu¬ 
tation rates, they had paid from Es. 6 to Es. 9 9a. The Pandhar- 
peshas even had paid Es. 5. The land bore two crops, and the 
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markets for disposal of produce were good. There would be an 
additional burden on the revenue from Government having to pay 
the claims of hereditary officers, to meet which a separate levy 
had hitherto been made. The Collector also objected to the 
proposed rates as being too low; and on all these considerations 
the Eevenue Commissioner hesitated to recommend the proposals 
for sanction, but was met by the difficulty that the rates had 
already been in force for three years. In reply Government pro¬ 
nounced Mr. Davies’s proceedings most unjustifiable, and, con¬ 
curring with the Eevenue Commissioner that there was no occasion 
for the proposed reductions, only sanctioned them as far as the 
past was concerned, and directed that the old rates should be 
reverted to. 

In 1843 a few villages in this subdivision were selected by the 
Eevenue Commissioner for revision of assessment by means of 
Panchayats. This resulted in higher rates than Mr. Davies’s 
being proposed in rich villages, and lower in poor ones; all the 
proposals were below the ten years’ average rates. The rates 
varied from Es. 4 to Es. 5| for sweet rice lands, and for salt rice 
from Es. 3 in the second class to Es. 3 2a. and Es. 3 10a. in the 
first. Eevision, in the remainder of the villages, it was thought, 
might be carried out by the M£mlatdar under the supervision of 
the Assistant Collector. These proposals were sanctioned by 
Government. 

No attempt was made to revise the assessments in the Bajpuri 
and Eaigad subdivisions until the regular Survey revision was 
introduced in 1854. 

In 1841, the year after the lapse of the Kohiba State, the system 
of levying assessments in kind in Alibagh and other territories 
that had belonged to it was put a stop to, and the grain rents 
were commuted into cash payments, to be fixed annually according 
to the market prices ruling in January and February. Various 
cesses, of the value of about Es. 35,000, were also by degrees 
abolished, but otherwise no change in the system of revenue man¬ 
agement was made for several years. 

In 1843 the system of levying Es. 3 a head on Thakurs culti¬ 
vating varhas by dali (wood-ash manure) cultivation within the 
limits of their own villages, and Es. 2 outside those limits in the 
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Nagothana (Nagotna) division of Sanksi, was changed to a 
general levy of Es. 8, as it was found tliat they generally resided 
in hamlets near the limits of several villages, and did much 
damage to the forests. At the same time Government ordered 
that remissions should not be granted to the Khots in Sanksi and 
elsewhere in the Thana Collectorate, as they were not given in 
Ratnagiri, and disapproved of the Collector having lowered the 
commutation rate by Es. 3 below the current market value with a 
view to induce them and the Dharakaris to give remissions to 
their sub-tenants. 

With the exception of a revision of rates in a small area of 
garden lands in Eevdanda, in the Alibagh subdivision, carried out 
with the aid of Panchayats by the Political Agent in 1851, and in 
the following year in the salt rice lands of the same subdivision 
on the left bank of the Nagothana creek, the land revenue admi¬ 
nistration was carried on on the old Native system until the in¬ 
troduction of the regular Survey settlement between 1854 and 
1866 ; and for the years 1837-38 to 1852-53 the revenue averaged 
Es. 4,06,190. The rice lands were divided into four classes. The 
first in soil not liable to be flooded by salt water, and having a 
considerable depth of sweet land fitted to produce sweet rice; the 
second in soil liable to be flooded and with a salt subsoil near the 
surface, growing for the most part salt rice, but occasionally 
sweet; the third in land liable to be constantly flooded, and 
growing salt rice only; and the fourth in salt soil that had never 
been cultivated. The fifty-six villages in this tract were divided 
into four groups, according to their productiveness as ascertained 
from the average of the ten previous years, distance from market 
having apparently not entered into the calculation. These rates 
of assessment per bigJia varied from E. 1 to Es: 3. These rates on 
the whole appear to have worked well, and the people were re¬ 
ported by the Collector in 1856 to be in such thriving condition 
as to prefer to pay their whole rent at once instead of by instal¬ 
ments. In these villages the custom of the villagers turning out 
in a body to repair the rice embankments when endangered by 
floods, and being rewarded with a drink of liquor, was continued 
by order of Government, on the recommendation of the Political 
Agent. The cost of making the ordinary repairs was defrayed 
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from tlie levy of a maund of rice per bicjha, received by G-overn- 
ment in cases in winch, the reclamation was made by the State, 
and by Shilotridars, or private owners of reclamations, when the 
reclamation was private property. 

In 1852 the Kolaba Agency was abolished, and the four sub¬ 
divisions of Alibagh, Sanksi, Rajpuri, and Raigad were formed 
into the Sub-collectorate of Kolaba. Nothing was done to 
ameliorate the condition of the tenants in the Ichoti villages, who 
were reported in 1856 to have been reduced to the most abject 
dependence and poverty. In this year the revision of assessment 
according to the Survey system was commenced in the Alibagh 
subdivision, which was then divided into Underi in the north and 
Revdanda in the south, of which the latter was first revised. It 
contained seventy-seven villages, of which three were alienated. 
In these the unarable exceeded the arable land by about 5,000 
acres. The assessment under the old system was based on a 
grain rent, commuted into a cash payment every year according to 
the prices ruling in January and February. A maximum rate in 
rice of Rs. 7 was adopted on the standard of ten mannds an acre, 
this being estimated to be about one-fifth of the yield; and it was 
converted into a money rate at Rs. 14 the Jchandi (candy of twenty 
maunds), the average for the past ten years having been about 
Rs. 13. Lands yielding two crops were assessed at three annas an 
acre extra. In seven outlying villages the maximum was reduced 
to Rs. 6. For salt rice the highest rates were Rs. and Rs. 5. 
Dry-crop land producing rabi crops was assessed as in Panvel and 
Nasnipur at a maximum of Rs. 1^-; garden lands producing the 
cocoa-palm were assessed, according to quality, from Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 12, and those trees in them that were used for tapping it was 
proposed should pay an extra rate of Rs. 2 per tree. 

In 1855-56 the revenue from garden lands had amounted to 
Rs. 16,350, of which Rs. 2,040 were credited to excise and the rest 
to land revenue. Under the Survey settlement the tree cess alone 
almost came up to this amount. The varJcas lands were of small 
extent, and were assessed at from one and a half to four annas 
an acre. The general result of the settlement was as follows:— 

Revenue under Old System:—Twenty-one years, Rs. 78,110 ; 
Ten years, Rs. 75,740; 1855-56, Rs. 92,110. 
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Survey System: — Cultivated, Rs. 77,174; Waste, Rs. 2,862; 
Liquor trees, Rs. 16,284; Total, Rs. 96,270. 

The total increase was thus 4| per cent, above the revenue of 
1855-56, 27 per cent, above the ten years’, and 23 per cent, above 
the twenty-one years’ average revenue. 


ALIBAGH. 

The Underi subdivision of Alibagh was next revised. It con¬ 
tained ISO villages, of which two were wholly and two partially 
alienated. Of the 124 left, 57 were the salt rice villages on the 
Nagothana creek which had been settled in 1852-53, and the 
lease of twenty years in which was still running. They were, 
however, re-measured, and the large blocks into which they had 
been divided were cut up into ordinary Survey fields. The existing 
assessments in the remaining villages were based on a survey of 
A'ngrin’s ; but this was found to be very incorrect, as the 7,786 
nominal lrightist of 34,844 square feet were found to measure 9,273 
acres of 43,560 square feet. The existing rates were also very 
uneven, and in some cases excessively heavy. The commuted 
grain rents ranged from a value of Rs. 4 to Rs. 12 3a. The 
villages were now grouped for maximum rates of rice assess¬ 
ment into four classes. The first was one of twelve rich villages 
in the north of the subdivision, well known for the productive 
qualities of their lands, and possessing easy means of communi¬ 
cation with Bombay through the ports of Revas and Mandva. 
The maximum in these, inclusive of second crop rate, was fixed 
at Rs. 71. The second group, not quite so favourably situated, 
consisted of forty-three villages, and had a maximum of Rs. 7. 
In the third were eight villages near the Sagargad hills, incon¬ 
veniently situated for water-carriage, with a maximum of Rs. 6; 
and the lowest, with one of Rs. 5, comprised the remaining six, 
lying among the spurs of the Sagargad hills, and most of them 
unreachable by carts. The area of garden land was small, and 
the gardens not being so productive nor so well stocked as 
those of Revdanda, the maximum rate proposed was rather 
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lower than that in the latter, viz. at Es. 10 instead of Es. 12* 
As in Eevdanda, trees that were tapped were to pay Es. 2 extra. 
The general result of the revision will be seen from the following 
statement:— 

Old System :—Ten years’ average (1847-57), Es. 54,062 ; 1857, 
Es. 66,441. 

Survey System:—Eice, Es. 56,315; Eabi, Es. 967; Garden, 
Es. 3,425 ; Yarkas, Es. 3,254; Total, Es. 63,961. 

This was less than the revenue of 1857 under the old system 
by Es. 2,480, or 3*7 per cent., but exceeded ten years’ average by 
Es. 9,899, or 18*3 per cent. 

When the remaining rates were approved by Government, 
sanction was not given to the proposal with regard to trees tapped 
for juice pending further report by the Sub-collector. The system 
of an extra tax to be paid on each tree tapped in addition to the 
land rate was in force in Eevdanda fort, and carried with it the 
right t o distil the liquor and sell it in certain places. The Sub¬ 
collector proposed a tax of E. 1 in place of Es. 2, for fear of 
reducing the Bhandaris (professional toddy-drawers) to destitu¬ 
tion, each drawer in addition to take out a license for distilling. 
The Superintendent of Survey accordingly substituted three rates 
of E. 11, 1£, and 1 for his former proposal of Es. 2. Under 
this proposal each person engaging to pay for trees to be tapped 
would have to take out a license for the whole number of trees he 
engaged for, but no license would be given for less than fifteen 
trees. They would have a right to sell the liquor in the garden 
villages, but not in the rest of the subdivision, where there would 
be separate farms. The surplus liquor of the gardens would be 
taken by the farmers at a fixed rate of a rupee for 25 seers. The 
proposals would enhance the revenue of 1856-57 by about Es. 13,000. 
The Sub-collector’s proposals were not sanctioned, and those of the 
Superintendent, as supported by the Eevenue Commissioner, were 
ordered to be tried as an experiment for three years. 
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PEN. 

Sanksi, the present Pen and Nagotkana, came under revision 
in 1858. It contained 198 villages, of which 20 were alienated. 
Of the Government villages 55 produced only salt rice. In 
Nagotkana the assessment of the sweet-rice lands was a grain 
rent, annually commuted into a money payment; but in the 
remainder of the subdivision money rents had been introduced? 
with a few exceptions, before the commencement of British rule* 
The revision carried out in 1843-44 in a few villages by the 
Eevenue Commissioner’s order had been found to necessitate 
the granting of considerable remissions on account of the un¬ 
certain nature of salt rice cultivation, but the rates were said 
not to be too heavy. The people were found to be generally 
well oil, except in some of the Ichoti villages, partly owing to 
the employment the ryots found in the large salt-works at Pen 
when they had no field-work to do. A good deal of the land 
was in the hands of Brahmins and money-lenders, who cul¬ 
tivated them by means of sub-tenants. On the whole, accord¬ 
ingly, the Superintendent did not consider the assessment 
required to be lowered. Excluding the fifty-five salt rice 
villages, in which the maximum rates were Es.4 and Es. 
about 8 per cent, higher than the realisations of the pre¬ 
vious ten years, the 123 Government villages were divided 
into five groups. The first of these, with a maximum rate of 
Es. 7, consisted of thirty-eight villages within easy reach of 
Nagotkana. The second, the maximum in which was Es. 6, 
included forty-nine villages, some round the town of Pen and 
others near the A'pta creek. The rate of the third group, of six 
villages on the borders of Panvel, was placed at Es. 5, as in that 
subdivision. A maximum of Es. 4i was given to a group of 
twenty-three villages from fifteen to eighteen miles to the north¬ 
east of Pen, and one of Es. 4 to the remaining nine wild villages 
separated from the rest of the subdivision by a belt of the Pant 
Sachir’s territory, llabi crops were only grown in a small area 
of 223 acres, which were assessed at a maximum of E. 1J. There 
were only five or six acres of garden land, assessed at a maximum 
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of Rs. 3. The varhas was all measured and classified and assessed 
at three and four annas. The general result will he seen below:— 
Old System :—Ten years (1847-57), Rs. 1,21,411; 1856-57, 
Rs. 1,35,954 

Survey System:—Rice, Rs. 125,986; Rabi, Rs. 184; Garden, 
Rs. 10; Varkas, Rs. 6,320; Total, Rs. 1,32,450. 

This gave an increase over the revenue of 1856-57 under the 
existing system of 2*8 per cent., and over the average of the 
previous ten years of 8*8 per cent. At the time of settlement 
there were only 284 acres of Government rice land lying waste. 

The fifty-four Ichoti villages were included in this settlement. 
In these the Shots were to continue as superior holders, and pay 
as their rent the full Survey assessment of their villages. The 
rights of Dharakaris were, of course, fully secured to them in 
these villages, and the Khots were forbidden to levy from their 
sub-tenants more than 50 per cent, above the Survey assessment 
of their holdings. Two-tbirds of this amount were to be com¬ 
muted into grain rents at the rate of one maund of rice for every 
rupee of the Survey assessment, and the remaining one-third was 
to be paid in cash. One of their number was to be appointed by 
the Khots as manager every year, and to furnish security for 
the payment of the rental. The whole number were to serve as 
managers by turns. The Khots, being frequently in the habit 
of making large advances to their sub-tenants for food, clothing, 
and other necessaries, such as the performance of caste ceremonies, 
very naturally objected to the limit of 50 per cent, beyond the 
Survey assessment that they were to be allowed to levy from 
them; but Government refused to give assistance in the levy of 
any higher rate. This was part of the system of interference 
between landlord and tenant sanctioned by Government which led 
to the prolonged sufferings of the people under the litigation, 
only finally ended by the passing of the Khoti Act of 1880. 

Some of the Khots in Nagothana in the first instance refused 
to sign the leases offered to them, but finally agreed on certain 
modifications being made in some of the conditions. It had been 
at first provided that the existing terms should be adhered to if 
the Khots and their tenants consented. If this had been con¬ 
tinued, much of the subsequent trouble would have been avoided; 
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but it was modified into the 50 per cent, beyond tbe Survey rents 
mentioned above. For ctrdhel or tirdhel tenants, wlio ordinarily 
paid one-half or one-third of the gross produce, it was proposed 
that for the future 33 and 25 per cent, respectively beyond the 
Survey rent should be paid. With this arrangement the Khots 
were said to be contented, but the ryots were not. Consequently 
no record of future payments was made and the Khots were left 
to make their own arrangements, themselves paying the full 
Survey rental. The Government .Resolution in which these pro¬ 
posals were reviewed stated that the Khots had a hereditary 
right to realise the revenues of their villages, and manage them. 
They were consequently the Survey occupants, but Government 
had the power to make periodical surveys and revise the terms 
on which the Khots were to hold the villages. In default of 
passing the usual annual agreement the Khots would lose their 
management, and were thus dependent on the liberality of 
Government, as their rents might be raised so as to leave the 
Khots nothing. No legislation was therefore required to enable 
Government to carry out a settlement which should be fair to 
both sides. In case of a Khot not agreeing to the proposed 
settlement the Collector should attach his village, and under his 
management it could be seen whether the proposed terms were 
fair or not, and if they were found not to be so they could be 
modified. If it was found that any rights of the tenants which 
could be established in a civil court would be interfered with by 
the proposed rate of 50 per cent, beyond, the Survey rental as the 
limit of the Khot’s demands, the Government demand should be 
lowered rather than the long-enjoyed privileges of the tenants 
should be encroached upon. With regard to the proposed in¬ 
crease of 50 per cent, it was understood that the Survey assess¬ 
ment was about one-fifth or six-thirtieths of the gross produce, 
an increase of 50 per cent, on which would bring the tenants’ 
payments up to nine-thirtieths, or nearly one-third of the gross 
produce, whilst an increase of 33 per cent, would raise them 
to eight-thirtieths, which would leave 5 per cent, more of the 
gross produce to the tenants. The difference was trifling, and 
the restriction of the Khots’ demands to 50 per cent, beyond 
the Survey rental was so advantageous to the ryots that Govern- 
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inent wore unwilling to risk the success of the settlement by 
withholding that limit. The Resolution went on to state that 
the question of one rate of limitation or the other need, however, 
not be decided for all cases, but might be fixed at the settlement 
on a consideration of the rates in force and the profits realised 
in the past by the Khots. The ryots need not be told what rate 
of increase had been allowed or what the Survey rates were; only 
the maximum leviable by the Khot need be communicated to 
them, and the lump rentals payable by the Khots might he 
reduced to save them from loss. This Resolution has been quoted, 
not on account of any practical advantage to be derived from the 
discussion of the question in the present day, but to show in what 
complications Government became involved by interfering in the 
arrangements inter se of landlords and tenants. 

It was decided in another Government Resolution in the same 
year, that if during the Collector’s charge of a khoti village con¬ 
tinuous mismanagement on the part of the Khot should be 
proved, the village need not be restored to the latter. The interim 
profits belonged to the State, and not to the Khot; they should 
hi; credited to Government. It would rest with Government, 
after taking all the circumstances into consideration, to decide 
whether the profits should be forfeited or the management 
restored, as when the Elliot’s possession had once been inter¬ 
rupted, the State, from which the Khot derived his right, might 
make what arrangement for future management it might con¬ 
sider best. In order still further to emphasize the position taken 
up, that a Khot is a hereditary farmer during the pleasure of 
Government, a definition somewhat contradictory in terms, 
another Resolution (No. 4,171, of the 23rd November, 1803) laid 
down that no Khot could force Government to acknowledge as a 
Khot any person to whom he chose to alienate his farm, and that 
on a Khot dying without heirs, a mortgagee of his farm would 
have no claim on it, and it might be resumed by Government. 
Orders were issued that if this was disputed the matter might he 
tried in the courts of law. On a representation from the Revenue 
Commissioner that such transfers had been recognized for half a 
century, this had to he modified in 18fi5. 
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RA'JPURI. 

Rajpuri, corresponding to the present subdivision of Roha and 
part of Mangaon, was settled in 1862-68. Of its 238 villages six 
were wholly and one partly alienated; and of the remainder the 
greater proportion were held on the hhoti tenure. The villages of 
the petty division of Nizampur in its eastern part were not included 
in the above. The general revenue system was that of grain rents 
commuted yearly into cash payments according to prevailing prices. 
The rice lands were noted for their fertility; and in addition to 
the town of Roha, whence rice was exported to Bombay and the 
Ratnjigiri ports, there were ports at Mandad and Goregaon. Twelve 
villages grew only salt rice, which was assessed at maximum rates 
of Rs. 5 and Rs.4|. The lands of three other villages were sub¬ 
merged, so that for the sweet rice settlement only 217 were left. 
For thirty villages of unusual fertility, and within five miles of 
Roha, a maximum rate of Rs. 7* was proposed, the villages con¬ 
stituting the first group for assessment. The second group, of 
sixty-four villages, with a maximum of Rs. 7, lay some of them 
between six and ten miles of Roha; and others round the town of 
Tala, a Mahalkari’s station, and along the Revdanda and Jinjfra 
creeks. The third group of eighty-one villages, mostly in the 
centre of the subdivision, had rates of Rs. 6£ and Rs. 6. The 
remaining forty-two were in two groups of forty and two villages 
respectively, with maximum rates of Rs. 5£, 5, and 4, and lay 
in a wild part of the country near Nizampur, distant from markets, 
and were not easy of access. For rdbi lands a maximum rate of 
one rupee was proposed, and others of four and three annas for 
varlcas, according to situation. The grass grown in the latter had 
no good market. All these rice rates were subsequently raised by 
two annas in the rupee. The general result of the settlement is 
exhibited in the subjoined statement. 

Average under Old System:—Twenty years, Rs. 1,33,000; Ten 
years, Rs. 1,50,000; Collections of 1861-62, Rs. 1,69,196. 

Survey Assessment:—Cultivation—Rice, Es. 1,42,233 ; Rabi, 
Rs. 857; Varkas, Rs. 11,348; Total, Rs. 1,54,438. Waste, 
Rs. 3,958; Total, Rs. 1,58,396. 
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On the revenue of 1861-62 the settlement showed a reduction 
of 8*7 per cent., and on the averages of ten and twenty years in¬ 
creases respectively of 2-8, and 13'8. 

In 1861-62 the remaining portion of Rajpuri, that included in 
the petty division of Nizainpur, came under revision. Of the 
eighty -nine villages one whole one and half the revenues of seven 
others were alienated. Its communications were inferior, the road 
from Nagothana to Mahableshwar, which passed through some of 
the western villages, being the only cart-road within its limits. 
Most of the produce found its way to Goregaon, Mahad, and 
Poona on pack bullocks. The fluctuations in its revenue had been 
great, in consequence of changes in the annual grain commutation 
rates. For instance, in 1852-53, when the rate was Rs. 8, the 
revenue was Rs. 24,680; and in 1859-60, when it had risen to 
Rs. 22, about the same area of cultivation yielded Rs. 47,830. No 
revision of assessment had been made since the district came 
under British rule. The measurements shown in the accounts 
were those of a survey said to have been made by a Mamlatdar of 
Rajpuri in 1784-85. According to this the area of rice under 
cultivation had largely increased. The grouping into classes for 
maximum rates of assessment was determined by distance from 
markets. Nizampur itself, with a few villages round it, and others 
on the Mahahleshwur road, formed the first class with a maximum 
of Rs. 6. The next two groups, bordering on this, and lying 
towards the Sahyiidri range, were assessed at Rs. 5 and Rs. 4; and 
the fourth, lying near that range, in a wild country in which crops 
were exposed to damage by pigs and other wild animals, had a 
maximum of only Rs. 3. The area in which dry crops could be 
grown was small, and the soil poor. Its highest rate was a rupee 
the acre. The varlcas was extensive, but as there was no market 
for grass, was only used for the cultivation of inferior hill grains. 
Its general maximum was four annas, but in three villages, of 
which the lands were productive, it was raised to six annas. 

The general result of the revision was as follows:— 

Old System:—Twenty years’ average, 1841-42 to 1860-61, 
Rs. 38,500; Ten years’ average, 1851-52 to 1860-61, Rs. 40,564; 
1860-61, Rs. 47,783. 
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Revision Rates:—Rice, Rs. 31,470 ; Rabi, Rs. 632 ; Varkas, 
Rs. 4,408; Total, Rs. 36,510; Waste, Rs. 6,309. 

This showed a decrease of rather over 5 per cent, on the 
average of twenty years, of not quite 10 per cent, on that of ten 
years, and of 23*6 on the revenue of 1860-61 under the old 
system. In the Jchoti villages of Nizampur the rents of the 
Khots’ tenants were, at the request of both Khots and tenants, 
fixed in cash instead of in grain. In place of the uniform allow¬ 
ance of 50 per cent, above the Survey rates as the limit of the 
Khots’ extra demands fixed in Nagothana, that rate was fixed 
here on rice only, and one of 33 per cent, on varJcas. 


RAIGAD. 

The subdivision of Raigad—the present Mahad and part of 
Milngaon, was revised in 1865-66. It contained 314 villages, of 
which 10 were sluirukati or shared, 6 izdfat or for service, 218 
Jchoti, 75 dhdrdJcari, held by peasant proprietors, and 1 alienated. 
Of the 310 into which the settlement was introduced, 3 had no 
rice lands, and the remaining 307 were divided into seven classes. 
The first consisted of six villages with rich rice lands, close to 
Mahad and Dasgaon, both ports of export; the highest rate 
proposed was Rs. 9. The second group, of thirty-three villages, 
with soil not quite so rich, but with favourable communications, 
near Mahad, Dasgaon, and G-oregaon, and not far from the 
Savitri or Bankot river; its highest rate was Rs. 8. The remain¬ 
ing five groups were classified according to the superiority of 
their communications, with maximum rates descending from Rs. 7 
in the third to Rs. 3 in the seventh, and consisted respectively of 
fifty-nine, forty-eight, forty-nine, seventy-six, and thirty-six vil¬ 
lages. A small quantity of garden land producing betel-nuts, 
plantains, <&<;., in six villages, had maximum rates varying from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 6, .and land producing good cold-weather crops along 
the river at Mali ad and Dasgaon rates of from R. 1 to Rs. 2. 
Bor varkas maximum rates of four and five annas were adopted. 
The Revenue Commissioner considered the assessment on tho 
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whole too low, but bis opinion was overruled by Government. 
The subjoined statement shows the general result of the settle¬ 
ment :— 

Old System:—Average of ten years (1855-65), Rs. 1,78,571; 
Revenue of 1865, Rs. 209,004. 

Survey Assessment:—Cultivation : Rice, Rs. 1,67,056 ; Rabi, 
Rs. 3,003 ; Garden, Rs. 49 ,* Yarlras, Rs. 30,816; Total, Rs. 200,424. 
Waste, Rs. 781. Total, Rs. 201,205. 

This shows an increase above the average of ten years of 
Rs. 21,853, or 12-2 per cent., and a decrease below the revenue 
of 1865 of Rs. 8,580, or 4T per cent. 


ALIBAGH. 

In 1872, in consequence of the expiration of the leases given 
in the salt rice villages of Alibagh under the settlement of 
1852-53, the assessment was revised according to the system of 
classification of similar lands in Thana. The villages had in the 
meanwhile thriven under the rise in prices that had taken place. 
Population had increased 32 per cent., and live stock from 446 to 
2,390. Remissions had also fallen to an almost nominal amount. 
The villages were now grouped for maximum rates of assessment 
of Rs. 5, 4J, and 4 for three groups according to their liability 
to flooding by salt water, and were based on those found appro¬ 
priate in Uran in the Thana. Collectorate, of which the soil and 
other advantages were very similar to those of this tract of 
country. The result was as follows :— 
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In the average rate the increase -was thus 35 per cent., and in 
the general revenue not quite 40 per cent., which was fully 
justified by the increase of prices. 

Between 1856-57, when the revision of Revdanda took place, 
and 1877-78, the assessment of the Sub-collectorate had risen 
from Rs. 5,71,329 to Rs. 6,99,325, and remissions diminished from 
Rs. 10,798 to Rs. 639. In the same period the assessment on land 
still lying waste had fallen from Rs. 13,443 to Rs. 6582. What 
was left untilled was land of the poorest description, hardly fit for 
cultivation at all. 
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KHANDESH (CANDEISH). 


The Collectorate of Khandesh is the most northerly in the 
Presidency above the Western Ghats. It lies between 20° 8' and 
22° 7' 1ST. lat., and 73° 42' and 76° 28' E. long., and has a total area 
of 10,431 square miles. Its population is on the whole sparse, 
being only 98 to the square mile, but some portions are much 
more densely peopled than others, there being large areas of 
unarable land in the hilly parts of Pimpalner, Mzampur, and 
Nandurbar in the west. The river Taptee runs through it from 
east to west before passing through Surat and emptying itself 
into the Gulf of Cambay. It contains the following sub¬ 
divisions :— 

Amalner Dhulia Nasirabad Shada 

Bhusaval Erandol Pachora Shirpur 

Chalisgaon Jamner Pimpalner Taloda 

Chopda Nandurbar Saoda Yirdal 

Its length from east to west is about 160 miles, and its breadth 
varies from 70 to 90. Its vernacular language is Maliratti. 

When the greater portion of what is now the Khandesh Col¬ 
lectorate came into British possession in 1818, the country was, 
from various causes, in the most miserable condition. The depre¬ 
dations of the Pindharis, the losses caused by its having been 
frequently the seat of war between the contending Mahratta 
powers, Holtar, Sindia and the Peshvd, crowned by the ruinous 
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farming system under wliich the revenues were collected in the 
end of the 18th and commencement of the present century, had 
brought about a condition of affairs the consequences of which 
it took many years of British rule to counteract. It was ceded 
by Holkar by the Treaty of Mandisur in 1817, but it was not till 
July 1818 that most of the Province was completely subdued. 
In 1820 the present north-eastern subdivisions of Piichora, Yaval, 
Chopda and Lohiira were made over by Sindia to clear off a debt 
owing for the maintenance of a body of horse, and to meet future 
charges on the same account. The Bhfls in the Satpura hills and 
in the western and north-western subdivisions for some years 
gave much trouble, but were finally brought to order in 1825 by 
conciliatory measures and the formation of a Bhfl Corps under 
Lieutenant Outram. 

Captain Briggs, the first Political Agent, to whom the settle¬ 
ment of the Province was entrusted, wrote in the end of 1818: 
—“ The remainder of the Province, and that part of Gung- 
terry under my authority, appears to have been surveyed in the 
time of Mullick Umber, the founder of Aurangabad, and the suc¬ 
cessor to the Government of the last of the Nizaui-Shahy Princes. 
The assessments were pretty much the same as Acbar’s, but the 
nature of the landed tenures was essentially different. Acbar con¬ 
sidered the land to be the property of the Government, whilst 
Mullick Umber made a considerable portion of it private property 
and confirmed the right of cultivating certain fields to the ryots. 
Village lands were considered the joint property of the township; 
the fallow land was common for the pasturage of its cattle. His 
principle was to attach the cultivators to their own soil, and make 
over to them in perpetuity what was only useful to Government 
as long as they continued to remain on it. Meeraseo ryots, or 
Wuttundars, held their land of right, and it was heritable, 
transferable, and saleable. Alienation out of the ryot’s family 
was by deed of sale, witnessed by the village authorities and the 
Deshmookh, as well as Patails of neighbouring villages. The 
assessments on such lands were clearly a land tax, whilst those 
on Ooprees (cultivators from other villages) were both a land tax 
and ground-rent.” 

In a subsequent letter in 1819 Captain Briggs modified his 
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opinion as to Miras land being saleable : it was so only in certain 
districts, but as long as a farmer paid rent for bis land it was 
considered unjust to deprive him of it. 

The first separate report of a revenue from Khandesli occurs 
in a despatch to the Court of Directors dated 27th November 
1822. It is there given for a part o; 1819-20 as Es. 12,40,974, 
and for the whole of 1820-21 as Ks. 11,18,361. Some kind of 
revision of assessments seems to have been entered on at once by 
Captain Briggs, for he is said to have had the depth of soil in 
each field ascertained, and proposed to fix rates in conjunction with 
the ryots themselves, so as to form a basis for the next year’s 
settlement, especially equalizing the rates on lands irrigated from 
canals, so that any croj^s they preferred might be raised, as they 
were in the habit of growing inferior crops in place of sugar-cane, 
turmeric, &c. on account of the heavy rates on the latter. In 
the first year he had, by taking into account the average pay¬ 
ments made for twenty-five years under the Native Government, 
and actual measurement of the lands, been able to increase the 
revenue by Es. 5,27,500 ; but as the accuracy of the measure¬ 
ments was doubtful, and it was not considered advisable to 
undertake a settlement based on the comparative values of land 
without several years’ experience, Government disapproved of his 
proceedings, and directed a settlement to be made in the first 
instance by simply taking the average payments of each culti¬ 
vation for the past ten years, and preventing the levy by the village 
officers on account of their dues of more than 10 per cent, of the 
gross produce of grain. 

As the words Izmidl and tcmlchd were constantly used as revenue 
terms in these early days, it is as well to note that the Commis¬ 
sioner in the Deccan, Mr. Chaplin, in 1823 explained the former 
to mean the full and complete assessment assumed at various 
periods in different parts of the country, and the latter to be a 
standard rent-roll of villages, probably including molitarfd (trade 
cesses) and other taxes, introduced by Todar Mull in Akbar’s 
time; this varied annually, but little was known of it. 

In order to encourage the investment of capital in the improve¬ 
ment of the soil, Mr. Chaplin in this year proposed the following 
terms to be granted to those who dug wells :— 
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Rs. Rs. 


Wells costing from 
>> » 

> j » 

>> 5 > 


25 to 250 to pay dry-crop rates for 6 years. 
250 to 350 ,, ,, ,, 7 ,, 

350 to 500 „ „ „ 9 „ 

500 to 750 „ „ „ 11 „ 


750 to 1,500 to have J of the area of the land 
in free gift. 

above 1,500 to have J of the area in free gift. 


It was quite evident, from reports received from different parts 
of the country, and the information acquired by the Governor, 
Mr. Elphinstone, at this time, that no thorough reform of the 
land revenue administration could be carried out without a regular 
survey, and the gradual introduction of such a measure was 
authorized. It became, then, a question whether the settlements 
of the future should be made with the ryots themselves or with 
the heads of villages. The arguments for and against the alterna¬ 
tive plans were stated by the Governor in a Minute recorded after 
a tour in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country. The 
advantages of the latter were that it preserved the system of 
village government, excluded the interference of strangers, and, 
as it left less detail to be looked after by the officers of Govern¬ 
ment, was less liable to derangement in case of the Collector being 
inefficient. Those of the former were that it checked the tyranny 
of the village magistrate, made communication between Govern¬ 
ment and the people more direct, and afforded the best security 
against the mistakes of bad Collectors by the opportunities it 
gave for acquiring accurate information and by the responsibility 
it imposed. He thought that by a slight modification the advan¬ 
tages of both systems might be gained. After a survey had fixed 
the rights and payments of each ryot, the villages might be 
farmed to their headmen for a term of years, the Collector 
retaining full control over the Kulkami’s (hereditary village ac¬ 
countant’s) accounts, and being entitled to interfere whenever the 
rights of the ryots were encroached upon. The assessments 
should bo so moderate as to leave a profit to the lessees even 
when remissions had to be granted, and they should enjoy the 
full benefit of bringing waste under cultivation during their 
leases, the profit from improving his own land going to the ryot. 
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At the end of a lease the raijatvdri system should be again 
adopted for a year or two, with a view to abuses being detected 
before another lease was granted on the same principles. There 
was, however, one objection to this in the probability that it 
might give rise to enmity between Patels and ryots, as it would 
be to the interest of the former that new land should be culti¬ 
vated, and to that of the latter that old land should be improved. 

Eules for the conduct of the Survey were drawn up at this time 
by the Deccan Commissioner, and approved by Government, but, 
as many of his suggestions were subsequently adopted in the 
regular Survey, it will be as well to reserve further notice of the 
rules until the details of that measure come under discussion. 

In 1823 the Collector of Khandesh proposed the extension of 
the system of granting istdvd or gradually increasing rental leases 
to capitalists or the heads of villages, with a view to getting some 
of the numerous deserted villages populated. Government sanc¬ 
tioned the proposal under restrictions proposed by the Commis¬ 
sioner in the Deccan, to the effect that only waste was to be 
given on lease to capitalists with the previous permission of the 
Collector. All leases were to show in detail old cultivated land 
and waste newly given out, in order to ensure protection to the 
ryots against over-exaction, as, if the extra land brought into 
cultivation in any year were insufficient to meet the increase in 
assessment, the farmer might be disposed to add on to the assess¬ 
ment of the old land. All jpatds or annual agreements given to 
ryots were to contain a full detail of names of new fields and their 
progressive rents, as well as of old fully-assessed land, with a view 
to prevent irregularities and fraud, and afford Government the 
means of knowing, on the expiration of leases, how far they might 
participate in the improvement resulting fromjsuch leases. Miras 
land, on which the rent was fixed, was to be excluded, and the 
practice of holding istdvd land only as long as its rent was low, 
and then throwing it up in order to take up new, was to be 
guarded agaiust. 

The season of 1822-23 having been unfavourable, an order was 
issued, by way of encouragement to the people, that no extra 
assessment would be levied on lands in which wells had been dug 
until the expense of their construction had been repaid. 
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In the next year tlie grant of istdvd leases in the subdivision of 
Chalisgaon was authorized with several stringent provisions. No 
ryots were to be brought in from other villages but by the permis¬ 
sion of the authorities ; if such were brought in without leave, the 
revenue paid by them was to be added to the rental plus 50 per 
cent, of the rent paid in their own villages. Any unwarranted 
cess or rent levied was to be j>aid three times over in addition to 
the istdvd rental. Land taken up by a ryot at favourable rates 
for a term of years was, at the expiration of the term, to form 
part of his permanent holding, and he was to be responsible for it 
until it was transferred to someone else. If the revenue fell off: 
in the year after the expiration of the term of istdvd , the farmer 
was to pay the difference. All deficiencies during its term were 
to be made good, and all profits to go to the farmer, who was to 
have the benefit of the proceeds of all alienated land, and of all 
land of which the mortgage might expire, during its currency. 
If instalments of revenue were not punctually paid, satisfactory 
security was to be given. 

In 1826 Government, on the recommendation of the Collector, 
authorized the levy for twenty years of all assessments on lands 
held by Bhils at half rates, in order to encourage that unruly 
class to take to cultivation. On the 28th October in this year 
the office of Commissioner in the Deccan was abolished, and the 
Collectors placed in direct communication with Government. 

In 1827 further encouragement to re-establish deserted villages 
was given by giving a rent-free period of two years instead of one, 
as had heretofore been allowed, and by the grant of larger cash 
advances. The istdvd farm system was reported to have been un¬ 
successful in tbe subdivisions of Malegaon, Dhulia, and Nandur- 
bar, as well as in Navapura, where the plough-tax system, for 
which a bvjfia rate had only been substituted a few years, was also 
proposed for renewal at Es. 11 a plough, as more suited to the 
Bhfls, who were becoming more civilized and settling down to 
agriculture. 

In 1828 the price of grain was reported to have fallen so much 
that the ryots were in great distress and living from hand to 
mouth. Javdri t which had been 16 seers the rupee when the 
settlement was made in 1819, had fallen to 52 seers, and some- 
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thing must be done to improve the state of affairs. The Col¬ 
lector’s proposal to abolish transit duties on grain had been 
rejected, and he now proposed it should, at all events, be done 
away with on the transport of grain from one subdivision to 
another. Not only had grain become much more cheap, but the 
resource the ryots had in former days in the frauds by which the 
real rent on land was concealed by areas being wrongly given was 
no longer available, as those areas were now well known. There 
were several alternative modes of giving relief. One was that the 
rates should be lowered on condition that the ryots took up 
enough land under the lower rates to make up for the deficiency 
in revenue, and another that a certain amount of rent-free land 
should be given in to each man’s holding, in order to reduce the 
average rent. Or the mumldbandi system of payments in the 
lump might be re-introduced, to prevent the necessity for mea¬ 
surement, which the ryots were particularly averse to. He also 
suggested a reduction in the rates of garden lands on the 
banks of the Tap tee from Es. 7 to Es. 5 the bujlta, and allowing 
Brahmins and others who did not themselves cultivate to hold 
lands at a reduction of one-third from the assessment, in order 
that they might get them tilled by hired labour. Istdvd leases 
not having answered, on their expiration leases on fixed and not 
increasing rentals should be given only to Patels who were men of 
substance. In reply to these proposals Government issued in¬ 
structions to the Collector that until a regular survey could be 
introduced he should confine himself, in revising assessments, to 
particular cases in which revision was urgently required. No 
general reduction of garden rates could be sanctioned. The pro¬ 
posal to let out lands to Brahmins and others at lower rates was 
allowed, but care was to bo taken that the privilege was not 
abused, hided leases might be continued or not at the Collec¬ 
tor’s discretion, and leases at Es. 2 the bitjha in Sultanpur might 
bo granted to the Binds, who wore said to have given up plunder¬ 
ing and to be improving under proper treatment. 

The annual revenue settlement at this period was thus described 
by the Collector. The Patels, Kulkarnis, Shekhdar Patels (equi¬ 
valent to Amins in Gujarat, and having charge of from forty to 
fifty villages, with a revenue of from Es. 5,000 to Es. 15,000, called 
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a tcqid or tarnf ), went out into the fields with the hereditary dis¬ 
trict officers. They prepared what was called a Iculgliachii jarif, 
showing the numbers and area of each man’s holding, and a hul- 
ghadni dar , which contained what each had paid in the previous 
year. From these a goslivdrd was made up; this was a general 
account of the cultivation, showing increase and decrease of each 
holding. Measurements were commenced by the Mamlatdars on 
circulars issued by the Collector in the beginning of October, and 
when these were nearly finished the Collector and his assistants 
went out to inspect them. The alterations found necessary having 
been made in the gosJivdms , the annual thardoband, containing all 
particulars of area, rental, &e., was made out and given to the 
Patels, whose duty it was to make out the details of each 
ryot’s holding, or Icul'patd, to be delivered by the Mamlatdar 
to each man. Payments were fixed at the commencement of 
British rule as far as possible according to the mdmul, or pre¬ 
vailing usage. 

In 1819, the first year of British rule, the average of ten previous 
years’ revenue was taken as nearly as possible, divided on the area 
stated to be under cultivation, and subdivided according to the 
nature of the soil. A measurement was then carried out, and a 
settlement made on this and former receipts ; but this was found 
in 1820 to be too high, as the area of the land held by Zamindars 
had been stated too low. The depth of soil in each field was ascer¬ 
tained by digging, a classification of soils made, and all soils of 
similar quality assessed at the same rate. This method was, 
however, found to be too arbitrary, as the distance of fields from 
their villages and other circumstances were not taken into con¬ 
sideration, and the plan was accordingly given up. For the 
present, until a survey could be carried out, rates, varying ac¬ 
cording to nature of soil and distance from village, were equalized 
as far ns possible with those of other lands in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

In 1829 the proposal of a Deshmukh to farm the subdivision of 
Amalner for four years at an advance of Rs. 2,000 in each year of 
the lease, provided he was allowed to make the annual settlement 
himself and oust any ryot who would not agree to his terms, was 
sanctioned. This unusual measure seems to have been adopted 
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because the revenue had been declining ever since the third year 
of British rule. 

With regard to the garden lands on the banks of the Taptee 
watered from wells, for which the Collector had proposed a 
lowering of rate from Es. 7 to Es. 5, he was directed to use his 
own discretion, and assess according to local circumstances, and 
generally to make such reductions as might give practical en¬ 
couragement to garden cultivation. Where wells were out of 
repair, land might be granted rent free for such period as would 
leave one or two years’ clear profit to the cultivators beyond the 
expense of putting them in order. Advances might he given for 
building wells to respectable persons. Land assessed at garden 
rates, but not growing garden crops, should have its rates revised. 
This should also he done, where it was considered advisable, in the 
case of ryots throwing up dry-crop lands. If an abatement of 
12 per cent, should not be found sufficient to induce people to 
take up leases of sixteen bighas of land or more, 15 or 20 per cent, 
might be given for such terms of years as they would agree to. 
In the case of farms of whole villages Patels were to be preferred 
as farmers, but farms might be given to other respectable persons, 
provided the cultivators’ rights were adequately secui’ed. The 
rentals were to be fixed beforehand for the whole proposed term, 
so that the farmers might derive full benefit from the reclamation 
of waste lands. Leases might as a rule be granted for from five to 
ten years, reference being made for orders to Government when 
longer terms were required. Eates should be so arranged as not 
to lead to abandonment of old for new lands or induce indolent 
habits. The re-introduction of the mmidabandi system, which 
would secure the ryots the benefits of their own improvements, 
and fix them permanently in their own localities, might be tried 
with caution where the people appeared to approve of it. The 
subject of the transit duties was to be further rej>orted on. 

In 1831 land was reported to be going out of cultivation, in 
consequence of the lowness of prices, and neither the istdvd leases 
nor the offer of 15 to 20 per cent, reduction to those who would 
take land on the mundubandi tenure proved attractive to the 
people, the conditions of their hauls or leases having been ful¬ 
filled in only thirty-eight out of about 1,200 cases. The Eevenue 
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Commissioner did not approve of the Collector’s proposal to allow 
land to be taken at dry-crop rates for irrigated crops with a view 
to lower the assessment, as it would tend to force cultivation; he 
preferred the lowering of the assessments at once. 

In 1832 Government replied to a proposal of the Collector to 
give a general reduction of 20 per cent, to holders of mundd 
holdings, and 15 per cent, to those cultivating outside the limits 
of their own villages, on account of the lowness of prices, that 
such per-centage reductions should only be given in places where 
the assessment appeared to bear equally heavily on all classes, and 
the usual remissions in other cases after careful inquiries had 
been made. Isklvti hauls might be given as usual with due caution. 
In the next year they gave it as their opinion that any general 
reduction of rates would only tend to increase the area under cul¬ 
tivation, and bring about a still larger supply of grain and a 
further lowering of prices. On this ground they would place more 
reliance on the cultivation of more valuable descriptions of produce 
to improve the condition of the people. The Government of 1832 
had evidently not studied the law of supply and demand on a 
large scale. 

In 1833, in consequence of the bad season and the lowness of 
prices, leave was given to the ryots to grow fodder for their cattle 
and vegetables for themselves without paying any assessment on 
their land. 

In 1835 the Collector reported that collusion existed between 
capitalists and the Brinjarries (Vanjara), the owners of pack- 
bullocks by means of which grain was usually transported, to 
refuse the hire of carriage in order that the ryots might not be 
able to avail themselves of the favourable market of Bombay. 
He proposed accordingly that ho should be allowed to accept 
produce in place of cash in payment of rent. The Revenue 
Commissioner in forwarding the proposal supported it, stating 
that in the case of cotton Government had already authorized its 
purchase up to a value of Rs. 50,000, but only a single bale had 
had to be bought to produce the desired effect of raising the 
price to a fair standard by encouraging competition. If merchants 
of their own accord offered a remunerative price to producers, there 
would be no necessity for the interference of Government. He 
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continued tliat the Collector could always procure carriage through 
his local influence, and that he only recommended the Collector’s 
proposal in case of necessity. In their reply Government very 
properly refused to sanction the proposal, and the mischievous 
consequences which would assuredly have followed on official 
interference with the natural course of trade were not experienced. 

In 1836 the levy of a few bundles of javciri straw as a grain 
cess in the Taluka of Saoda was abolished. In this year the 
reported failure of the system of mundcibcindi leases was attributed 
to the rates being too high and the periods for which they were 
to be granted too short. It was stated also that the ryots would 
not accept them if a clause was inserted that remissions would 
only be given in famine years. The Collector was of opinion 
that it would come to much the same thing if the clause was put 
in or not, as practically remissions would be given when necessary. 
Sanction was given to the extension of the leases from five to 
eight years. Bents were to be lowered to what could be paid in 
fair average years, and leave granted for remissions to be made 
generally in unfavourable seasons and for losses arising from 
unavoidable causes. An idea, which has been revived of late 
years, was also broached, that it might be possible to encourage 
thrift among the ryots by the offer of a discount on payments of 
revenue made in advance in good years for possible future bad 
ones. A proposal to give gradually increasing leases for the 
conversion of dry-crop into garden land where the water lay 
deep, in addition to the remissions ordinarily given on such 
accounts, was also approved. It was argued that as soon as the 
rent became too heavy the land would be thrown up, and the rent 
of the previous year might then safely be adopted as the rate on 
the land. 

In 1837 and 1839 the reduced rates on garden and other lands 
were stated to be working satisfactorily, and in the former case 
to have led to eighty-five wells being repaired. In 1840 the 
Bevenue Commissioner reported that the increase of land under 
irrigation was satisfactory, that the village accounts were in 
creditable order, and that the conversion of crop rates into fixed 
bijha rates was proceeding by means of Panchayats. He did not 
concur with the Collector in opinion that the better kinds of soil 
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were not over-assessed, but left out of cultivation because inferior 
descriptions were rated too lightly, and it was therefore more 
profitable to cultivate the latter. 

In ] 845 a revision of rates on garden lands under wells in the 
subdivision of Siioda was sanctioned. The revenue for the year 
was diminished by Es. 6,100, but the settlement showed an increase 
of Es. 8,934 on the previous year. In the following year five 
villages in Amalner were revised, at an average reduction of 19 per 
cent, below that of the preceding twenty-five years. Only about 
one-half of the land capable of being irrigated was reported to 
be so. The former of these two years was one of extensive failure 
of crops, and the increase in the area of cultivation notwithstanding 
the unfavourable season was noted as a symptom of progress. As 
the early introduction of the Survey was in contemplation, in¬ 
structions were issued in 1849 that no reductions of assessment 
were to be made except on the strongest grounds of necessity, and 
then only under the superintendence of European officers. In 
order to discourage cultivation by pauper ryots, it was ordered 
that remissions should not be given them unless they consented 
to give up their lands. 

It was reported in 1851 that when the subdivision of Chopda 
was handed over to Sindia he reduced the rates of assessment, 
but when it was restored in 1844 they were injudiciously re¬ 
imposed. This had led to an immediate falling-off in the 
cultivation and revenue. 

A proposal in 1852 to levy no water-rates for water used for 
raising Hew Orleans cotton from May till October, and one to 
levy half assessment on water used for cotton crops in general 
until the introduction of the Survey, were sanctioned. Up to 
this late period even the system of trying to promote the cul¬ 
tivation of particular descriptions of produce by fiscal measures, 
in place of leaving tbo law of supply and demand to operate, 
seems to have found favour with the authorities. 

Up to 1833 the results of the land revenue administration of 
the Collectorate had not, in a financial point of view, been satis¬ 
factory, for the realisable revenue had fallen from Es. 11,86,960 in 
1818 to Es. 8,43,600 in the former year; but much had been 
gained in the way of getting the people, and especially the Bhfls, 
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to settle down to agricultural pursuits, the area under tillage 
having risen in the same period from 608,192 to 760,200 bicjhas . 
From 1838 to 1852, the year when the first steps were taken 
towards introducing the regular Survey assessments, progress was 
much more satisfactory. Assessments had been reduced, and the 
prices of produce were on the whole higher. The cultivated area 
accordingly increased from 888,750 bicjhas to 1,436,000 bicjhas in 
1851-52, and the collections from Rs. 12,14,630 to Rs. 17,88,040. 
Compared with other parts of the Presidency, however, the 
country was still very backward, with a sparse population and 
large tracts of arable land still lying waste. Captain Wingate, 
who had for many years been engaged in perfecting the survey 
system in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country, was accord¬ 
ingly deputed in the latter year to report on the most suitable 
plan for introducing it into Khandesh. He reported that the 
rates were as a whole higher than could have been paid elsewhere, 
but the soil was rich, the produce raised was mostly of a kind 
that could be exported, and the cultivators had the advantage of 
large tracts of waste ground on which to graze their cattle. He 
was of opinion that for probably a century population would not 
increase sufficiently to occupy the 5,300,000 acres of arable land 
still lying waste, but with lighter and more equable rates progress 
would still be sufficiently rapid to justify the survey of a certain 
portion of waste sufficient to allow for a considerable expansion 
of cultivation. In passing orders on this Report Government laid 
down the following rules :— 

1. Measurement and division into Survey fields with boundary 
marks were to be confined to the actual cultivated land of a village 
and a certain portion of arable waste sufficient to meet the probable 
expansion of cultivation for several years. 

2. The boundaries of villages were to be completely surveyed 
and marked off on the ground. 

3. The area, of land not included in the first class was to be 
calculated in the lump. 

4. Only the land divided into Survey fields was to be classified 
and assessed. 

5. The assessment of undivided land was to be calculated on 
the average of the surrounding lands. 
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6. No field survey was to be made of villages lying totally 
waste. 

According to the universal principle under the Survey manage¬ 
ment, each field marked off under a separate number and assessed 
was to be taken as a whole, and no room was left for fraud on the 
part of the village officers, as there would no longer be any annual 
measurements. A quantity of arable land having been measured 
off into numbers under the first rale quoted above, when that 
was exhausted and more land required for the extension of cul¬ 
tivation the arable waste on which no assessment had been placed 
was to be broken up into numbers, and, in order to encourage 
cultivation, given out at a uniform rate of half a rupee an acre. 
Considerable reductions were also to be made, with the same 
object, in lands irrigated or capable of irrigation from canals and 
wells. 

Notwithstanding the great advantages the well-informed classes 
of the people knew would be conferred by the new system, con¬ 
siderable opposition was made to the commencement of the mea¬ 
surements in Saoda and elsewhere. There is little doubt that 
this was secretly fomented by the hereditary district officers, who 
saw that with everything regularly ordered and all assessments 
fixed by the Survey Department their own influence and power of 
enriching themselves by illicit means would disappear, and worked 
on the credulity of the ryots by spreading the most absurd stories 
of the intentions of Government. One of these it will be worth 
while to relate, to show how far ignorant ryots could be imposed 
upon. The cross-staves that were in use at the time were made 
of brass in the shape of a cup, in which slits were cut for taking 
perpendiculars to the corners of fields and other off-sets. The 
people were persuaded that these cups were for the purpose of 
measuring the women’s breasts, according to size of which a new 
tax was to be levied. Prompt measures were, however, taken to 
suppress, with the aid of the military, any organized obstruction 
or opposition, which ended as soon as the people saw that 
Government were really in earnest and intended to carry the 
matter through. The operations of the Survey extended from 
first to last over a period of nearly eighteen years, and on the 
whole increased the revenue of the Collectorate up to 1877-78 
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by Hy lakhs of rupees. The details of this will be given as the 
gradual progress of the measure is narrated. 


DHULIA. 

In 1863 proposals were submitted for the revision of assess¬ 
ments in the subdivisions of Dhulia and Chalisgaon. The former 
of these had on its north Virdel and Amalner, which had already 
been settled, on its east Bhargaon, on its south Chalisgaon and 
Malegaon, and on its west Pimpalner. Chalisgaon had Dhulia 
on the north, Bhargaon and Malegaon on the east and west 
respectively, and the Nizam’s territory on the south. Dhulia is 
composed of two distinct valleys, separated by a lofty but broken 
and irregular range of hills, running from south-west to north¬ 
east. Numerous spurs from this range extend for some distance 
into the two valleys, those of the Panjra and Bori. The soil, 
being of trap origin, is as a rule of an inferior description, a few 
patches of good black soil here and there forming the only excep¬ 
tions. On the former river, of which the stream is perennial, 
there were several dams in fair working order. Cultivation was 
not careful, the land being carelessly ploughed and allowed to get 
choked with weeds, and manure, although available, not applied 
for years. There were no manufactures of any importance, and 
the agricultural population only averaged 102 per square mile on 
the arable area. Excluding the large town of Dhulia, the average 
was only 78. Dhulia itself is at some distance from the railway, 
but the Bombay and Agra road runs through it from north to 
south, and there were several other fair high roads at the time of 
settlement, and Dhulia has since been connected by a good road 
with the railway station at Chalisgaon. It contained 227 villages, 
of which 69, belonging to the Songir petty division, bad already 
been settled, as well as five formerly belonging to Amalner, so 
that only 152 came under settlement. No authentic records of 
its condition in Mussulman or Mahratta times were procurable. 
In the latter land was generally let out on the uhti (lump-rental) 
or dotbandi (plough tax) systems, but the farmers to whom the 

19 * 
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revenues were farmed out had full authority to squeeze the ryots 
after the manner already described, and this resulted, as usual, 
in the most cruel oppression, which impoverished the country 
rapidly. From the date of British occupation, 1818-19, the bighoti 
(payment by biglia') system was introduced, and the land under 
cultivation was annually measured. Tinder this system, -which 
with some modifications still continued in force at the time of 
settlement, the area of cultivation had rapidly risen in 1861-62 
from 16,002 acres to 69,619, or more than fourfold. In the 
second year of British rule an attempt was made to raise the 
already heavy assessment, but it was soon abandoned, and suc¬ 
cessive lowerings took place till 1847-48. After this, in 1852-53, 
a light rate of eight annas per acre was ordered to be levied on 
land that had lain waste for some years. This gave a great im¬ 
pulse to cultivation, which rose rapidly from that year. In three 
years, 1824-25, 1832-33, and 1838-39, remissions of from one- 
third to one-half the assessment had to be given, on account of 
severe droughts. For the first twenty or thirty years the fluctua¬ 
tions of revenue were great, until a suitable rate of assessment 
was found, but after this was attained it followed the course of 
cultivation more closely. That notwithstanding this the area of 
tillage should have increased so greatly was an evident sign of 
the growing prosperity and the ready resources of the agricultural 
population. On the whole it was not considered necessary to 
lower the rates more than sufficed to equalize the existing arbi¬ 
trary assessment. Excluding thirty villages, of which the classi¬ 
fication had not been completed at the time, the Superintendent 
accordingly proposed to divide the remaining 122 villages into 
three groups with maximum rates of dry-crop assessment of 
Es. 2 6a., Es. 2 2a., and Es. 1 14a., as follows :— 

First.—Twenty-four villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
of market towns, or lying along the P/tnjra river, and having the 
best climate. 

Second.—Sixty-nine villages similarly situated with regard to 
markets, but having an inferior climate or being less favoured in 
other respects; also villages lying along the principal high roads, 
but at some distance from markets and the market towns on the 
Bori river. 
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Third.—Twenty-nine villages more unfavourably situated than 
the last, or lying in the Bori valley, and those among the rocky 
ranges dividing the two valleys. 

Tlie rates were two annas the acre higher than those sanctioned 
for the Songfr petty division, the people on the whole being in 
better condition, and having the advantage of the best market in 
the Collectorate. The increase in cultivation had, moreover, been 
much greater in proportion in Dhulia than in Songfr. Land 
irrigated from wells was of the area of 2,011 acres, for which the 
same maximum rate, Es. 3, as that sanctioned for Songfr was 
proposed. A good many of the wells not having been in use 
fifteen years, the land under them had no extra assessment placed 
on it. For channel-watered lands, the area of which was 1,700 
acres, and which had in 1861-62 yielded a revenue of Es. 16,439, 
no proposals were submitted pending the decision of Government 
on a separate report that was already before them. The general 
result is shown in the following statement:— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old Assess¬ 
ment. 

New Proposed Rates. 

Average of 44 
Years. 

Cultivation of 1861-62. 

Government Arable Land. 

1 

Total 

24 

oo 

20 

Area. 

11,527 

17,270 

4,052 

Rupees. 

17,520 

19,440 

4,279 

Acres. 

19,711 

21,185 

8,558 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

25,225 

21,299 

7,017 

Average. 
R. a. p. 
14 6 
10 1 

0 12 1 

Acres. 
45,997 
1,11,028 
| 21,967 

Rupees. 

42,484 

74,239 

18,200 

Average. 
R. a. p. 

0 15 2 

0 10 9 

0 9 1 

122 

22,850 

41,249 

59,45-4 

63,6*41 

1 1 2 

1,88,992 

1,3G,023 

0 11 6 


The proposed rates applied to the cultivated area of 1861-62 gave 
an approximate revenue of Es. 60,730, or a reduction of about 
4*5 per cent., which appeared sufficiently liberal for a prosperous 
district like Dhulia. 

The system of assessment for jpcltastlial or channel-watered lands 
was finally settled by Government in 1868 on proposals submitted 
by Mr. Pedder after personal and careful examination. Having 
ascertained the various rotations of crops commonly carried out 
under the several dams, which of course varied with the quantity 
of water available and other facilities for irrigation, he first de¬ 
termined the relative values of the dams on a general consideration 
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of their circumstances. Then, having decided on maximum rates 
for the crops raised in the several rotations of two, three, four, or 
five years, he determined the money assessment of each dam 
according to the average fixed for the crops of each rotation. 
For instance, a three years’ rotation under a particular dam was 
rice, sugar-cane, and wheat. The rates of these three being Rs. 15, 
40, and 7§, the total for three years was Rs. 62§, giving an 
annual average rate of rather over Rs. 20|. That rate per acre 
was fixed for every dam having the same rotation of crops. The 
result was as follows:— 

Rs. 

Existing pdtasthal revenue . . . 25,197 

By the new proposals .... 18,669 

6,528 

or a reduction of nearly 26 per cent. A special cess was also 
imposed to provide funds for keeping the dams in repair. 


CHA'LI'SGA'ON. 

ChAb'sgaon at the time of settlement consisted of 166 villages, 
25 of which were alienated, but as the Jagfrdar of one of these 
desired to have the assessment introduced into his village, the 
number to be settled came to 142. The classification of 11 not 
having been completed, proposals were only submitted for 131. 
Most of the villages formerly belonged to the Province ( mbah } 
of Ikiolatabad in the Nizam’s dominions, but after the battle of 
Karda in the Deccan in 1795 they fell into the possession of the 
Peshva, who retained them till 1818, when they came under 
British rule. Under the Mahratta rule the country was reduced 
to such extremities as to bring about a general famine in 1807, 
but after this the people appear to havo been left undisturbed 
till 1818. The average assessment appears at that time not to 
havo exceeded Rs, 2 2a. the acre. As cultivation gradually pro- 
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gressed, this could not have been unsupportable, but the two 
severe droughts which occurred evidently exhausted the ryots’ 
means, so that by 1834-35 there was a perceptible falling-off in 
cultivation. Great reductions were then made, so that in three 
years the revenue fell to nearly one-half of what it had been. 
Still further reductions were however made, and the average rate 
per aci'e was brought down to a good deal below a rupee an acre. 
Rapid increase of cultivation, especially in the ten years preceding 
the settlement, was the result. The condition of the people had 
become highly prosperous, and was likely to improve greatly in 
consequence of the opening of the railway. In consultation with 
the Revenue Commissioner, accordingly, the following groups for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, the latter being somewhat 
higher than those of Dhulia on account of Chalfsgaon having the 
advantage of the railway, were determined on:— 

First group.—Maximum, Rs. 2 8a., twenty-five villages most 
advantageously situated with regard to markets, the market towns 
themselves, and a few villages in the more fertile portion of the 
Girna valley, and having the best climate. 

Second.—Maximum, Rs. 2 4a., forty-four villages less favour¬ 
ably situated than the last, but lying along the banks of the 
Girna or the high road to Chalfsgaon; and the smaller bazaar 
towns. 

Third.—Maximum, Rs. 2, thirty-one villages less advantageously 
situated than the above with respect to markets and climate. 

Fourth.—Maximum rates of twenty-six villages Rs. 1 12a, and 
of four Rs. 1 10a. The former were villages on the table-land, 
having a scarcity of water, and inconveniently situated with regard 
to the railway and markets, although possessing an excellent 
climate and good soil. The latter were villages entirely or nearly 
deserted among the Satmahi hills, exposed to the ravages of wild 
animals, and having the worst climate. 

(N.B.—These are the reasons for grouping given, but as no 
coloured map of the groups was forwarded, it is impossible to 
judge of its correctness.) 

For garden land under wells the same maximum rate, Rs. 3, was 
proposed as in Dhulia. There were eighty-nine acres of channel- 
watered land in one village, but, as in Dhulia, rates of assessment 
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were not submitted for it. The general result of the revision 
will be seen from the following statement:— 


Class. 

! 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Accordinng to 
Old Bates. 

According to Proposed Bates. 

1 

Average of 44 
Years. 

Cultivation of 1S61-62. 

Total Government Arable 
Land. 




Assess- 


Assess- 

Average. 

' 

Assess- 

Average. 



Acres. 

ment. 

Acres. 

ment. 

B. a. p. 

Acres. 

ment. 

E. a. p. 

1 

25 

10,809 

13,901 

17,835 

20,095 

12 0 

44,688 

45,495 

1 0 3 

2 

44 

11,840 

12,251 

23,689 

21,372 

0 14 5 

78,109 

61,117 

0 12 6 

3 

31 

6,266 

5,113 

12,583 

9,969 

0 12 8 

49,501 

30,408 

0 9 10 

A 

C 26 

5,966 

6,284 

8,290 

8,524 

10 5 

35,067 

23,919 

0 10 11 

<i! 

i 4 

411 

1S2 

555 

299 

0 8 7 

8,521 

3,360 

0 6 4- 

Total 

130 

35,292 

37,731 

62,952 

60,259 

0 15 4 

215,889 

1,64,299 

0 12 2 


The assessment on the cultivated area of 186*1-62 according to 
the new rates was Rs. 61,490, which was less than Es. 62,952 by 
2*3 per cent., a very small increase when the prosperity of the 
subdivision generally was considered. The increase in some 
villages was large, but it was only on account of their having 
been assessed below their proper proportion under the old system. 
The proposals for both subdivisions were sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment, and guaranteed for the usual period of thirty years, in 
April 1863. 


VA RANG AON. 

Bates of assessment were proposed for the subdivisions of 
Lohiira and Varangaon in 1865, and sanctioned in 1866. They 
were sent up with such scanty information on some points that 
the Revenue Commissioner hesitated to recommend them without 
further inquiry; but it appears that the grouping and rates had 
been arranged enii-oflicially between the Survey Superintendent 
and the late Revenue Commissioner. The reasons for this had 
not been left on record by the latter for his successor, who had 
thus been left in the dark. Such a practice is, to say the least of 
it, inconvenient in the interests of the public service. 

Varangfion lies on the eastern boundary of the Klnindesk Col- 
lectorate, and is bounded on the north by Saoda and Raver, from 
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which it is separated by the Taptee, on the east and north-east by 
the Provinces of Nimar and Western Berar, and on the south and 
west by the subdivisions of Jamner and Nasirabad. It contained 
two mahc'ils or subdivisions, viz. Varangaon and Edlabad, and 
comprised 182 villages, seven of which were alienated. The face 
of the country is level, mostly of fine black soil producing superior 
crops. Along the southern portion, however, the surface undu¬ 
lates, and some of the hills rise from 150 to 300 feet in height. 
Much of this part of the country is covered with loose stones and 
boulders, which greatly impede wheeled traffic. Some of the 
hollows contain good soil, but the tract generally is barren. On 
the north of that portion of the subdivision on the north bank of 
the Puma stretching eastwards a bold range of mountains 
separates it from Ni'rnar. In addition to the Taptee, Purna, and 
other rivers, it has numerous small streams which in ordinary 
seasons retain water all the year round. The north-eastern branch 
of the G. I. P. Pailway runs through the subdivision from a little 
west of the junction station of Bhusaval, and the south-eastern or 
Nagpur line has also the station of Varangaon within its limits. 
A metalled and bridged road from Asirgad and Burhanpur 
towards the Nargam station in Jamner gives the inhabitants 
along its lino the benefit of easy communication with the railway. 
There are weekly markets held at Bhusaval, Edlabad, Varangaon,. 
and other places. At the time of settlement there were 73,015 
acres of arable waste land and 1,06,677 of cultivation. As the 
waste lands in the southern portion of the subdivision were of a 
very poor description, extension of cultivation was looked for 
along the banks of the Taptee and Purna, where the best soil was 
found. The chief crops were javari and cotton, there being 31 
per cent, of the former and 25 per cent, of the latter. No reliable 
information was procurable as to the previous assessment of this 
tract of country. Pieces of land were apparently assessed in the 
lump at so many rupees, but nothing was traceable in the records 
as to the area of such lands. The revenue was farmed out as iu 
the remainder of the Peshva’s territories, but the Survey Reports 
of this time are so singularly devoid of the information usually 
contained in them that, little more can be done than state the rates 
of assessment proposed, which were as follows :— 
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Class 1st, of fifty villages, at Rs. 3-J- and Rs. 3 an acre, with a 
few annas added for such villages as were immediately contiguous 
to railway stations. 

Class 2nd, thirty-one villages, maximum rate Rs. 2 12a. 

Class 3rd, thirty-five villages, maximum rate Rs. 2 8a. 

Class 4th, forty-three villages, maximum rate Rs. 2 4a.; twenty 
villages, maximum rate Rs. 1 12a. 

For this grouping no reason whatever was given but that it had 
been arranged in consultation with Mr. Ellis, the former Revenue 
Commissioner. A remark has been made above on this unusual 
method of carrying out settlement operations. The following 
meagre details of the result of the proposed assessments are 
gathered from the figured statements that accompanied the Super¬ 
intendent’s Report:— 


Class. 

Villages. 

Average for 
Three Years. 

Area and Revenue 
of 1869-54. 

Area of 1804-05 according to 
Three Years* Averogo and 
Survey Kates. 

Increase 
per cent. 








Old 

Survey 




Acres. 

Bs. 

Area. 

Bs. 

Area. 

Ratos. 

Raton. 


1 

S 7 

4,572 

12,000 

5,101 

13,503 

9,157 

14,928 

14,470 

17-0 


143 

29,469 

38,180 

31,005 

40,857 

35,437 

45,129 

50,073 

24-2 

2 

31 

10,041 

19,233 

10,718 

20,540 

22,293 

22,882 | 

29,019 

20*8 

3 

35 

9,034 

14,500 

11,551 

17,204 

20,070 

21,003 

20,570 

20*1 

A 

<43 

0,330 

7,552 

7,558 

9,199 

17,312 

12,878 

10,017 

“24 *2 


(20 

893 

807 

1,001 

1,040 

2,408 

1,892 

1,1)37 

2*9 


179 

i 00,939 

92,944 

07,054 

1,02,409 

1,00,077 

1,18,772 

1,47,081) 

23*5 


If any judgment can be formed from a statement of this incom¬ 
plete nature, the waste lands must have been of the area of 73,015 
acres, as the total Survey acres are returned as 100,677 ; but as 
the latter figure evidently includes unarable land, no trustworthy 
inference can be drawn from a comparison of the two as to the 
condition of the country. The total Survey assessment is given 
at Rs. 147,086, and if from this is deducted the assessment on 
cultivation in 1864-65, Rs. 1,18,772, a balance of attainable 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 78,921 remained, so that it may be 
estimated that about 40 per cent, of the arable area still remained 
unoccupied. No details of the area of land under irrigation were 
given in the Report, but it was simply stated that an extra assess- 
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ment of 4 annas per acre was placed on the irrigable area without 
the revenue derived from this source being given. 


LOHA'RA'. 

Equally unsatisfactory were the returns relating to Lobar a. 
The Superintendent appears to have been satisfied, as an argu¬ 
ment for the suitability of his proposals, with stating that he had 
the 'great advantage of a consultation with Mr. Ellis, the Revenue 
Commissioner, and although Mr. Ellis’s successor prayed for 
delay in order that the matter might be thoroughly inquired 
into, the Government, of which Mr. Ellis had become a member, 
did not accede to bis request, and confirmed the proposed rates. 
The subdivision of Lohara was originally formed in 1861-62 out 
of villages taken from Bhargaon, Jamner and Erandol. At the 
time of settlement it contained 164 villages, of which 2 were 
wholly and 23 partially alienated, leaving 139 Government vil¬ 
lages. In the year 1818, when the Peshva’s power was over¬ 
thrown, a portion only came under British rule, and two years 
later the remainder, but all excepting the first portion were given 
back to Sindia in 1838-39, to whom they had been given by the 
lYjshva, in part payment of a debt; it was again resumed in 
1844-45. The general aspect of the country is fiat, excepting 
near an irregular and broken line of low rocky hills in the centre 
and north of the subdivision, where there was at the settlement 
much waste land covered with low jungle. It is well supplied 
with water, especially the villages on the Girna river, which partly 
forms its boundary on the north-west. The southern portion is 
especially well supplied; the numerous streams that take their 
rise in the Satmahi range, and flow in a north-westerly course 
until they eventually fall into the Girna, have many large and 
deep pools lasting all the year round, and amply supply the 
wells near them by percolation. The prevailing soil is the reyar , 
or black cotton soil, of medium quality, and is especially good on 
the banks of the Girna. The chief crops are javdri and cotton, 
occupying, with b'tjri , 80 per cent, of the cultivated area. There 
were no metalled roads within the limits of the subdivision tit the 
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time of settlement, but tlie G. I. P. Railway traversed the whole 
of the western portion and had three stations, viz. Pachora, 
Mahijf, and Mhasavacl. Weekly bazaars were held at ten places 
within the subdivision, and the fair at Mahijf, taking place once 
a year for about two months, was of great benefit to all the sur¬ 
rounding country. The railway, however, has so increased 
facilities for the disposal of produce that this fair has since 
been abolished. According to the returns of former assessments 
given in the Superintendent’s Report the average area under 
tillage for forty-six years had been 50,637 acres, and the collec¬ 
tions upon it Rs. 69,146, or on an average Rs. 1 5a. lOp. The 
Superintendent considered the assessment had been too low, 
but neither quoted prices nor gave any other reason for his 
ojunion, except that they were lower, considering the nature of 
the soil, than in most parts of the country where revised rates 
had been introduced. He accordingly proposed three groups for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment of eighty-six, thirty-two, 
and thirty-three villages, with an addition of eight annas for vil¬ 
lages near railway stations. There were in reality four groups, 
for the detailed statement accompanying the Report showed 
thirteen out of the eighty-six of the first assessed at Rs. 3 ba. 
(probably those near railway stations), and the remaining seventy- 
three at Rs. 3. The second group was one of thirty-two villages at 
a maximum of Rs. 2£, and the third one of thirty-three at a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2 4a. The irrigated area, of which no details were 
given, was assessed, as in Varangaon, at four annas an acre extra. 
The average assessments on the whole cultivated area under the 
old and new rates were respectively Rs. 1 5a. lOp. and Rs. 1 5a. 9p. 
The general result on the several groups will be seen from the 
following statement:— 


tn 

to 






Area and 

1 Area and Rove: 

into of 
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£ 

40 yearn’ Average. 


Revenue of 

1801-0, 
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o 
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1803-04. 
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Rs. 






Old 

New 




Area. 

Rs. 

a. 

]>. 

Area. 

Rs. 

Area. 

Ratos. 

Rates. 

its. 

l 

J 13 

5,055 

0,-150 

i : 

33 

10 

8,857 

14,353 

10,811 

15,074 

30,582 

i 


l 73 

24,4)0 

33,070 

i 

0 

l 

50,787 

00,558 

00,105 

71,081 

08,083 

i 

o 

32 

17,1-Mi 

j 33,070 

i 

5 

I 

35,003 

30,003 

47,575 

48,302 

04,308 

i 

3 

33 

4,030 

3,350 


13 

3 

10,871 

12,074 

25,715 

18,108 

31,301 



151 

50,037 

70,140 

i 

* 

10 

1,13,11H 

1,37,577 

1,50,304 

1,51,135 

3,04,053 

i 
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The total assessment on the entire area of the subdivision was 
given as Es. 2,30,995, so that on the cultivated area of 1864-65 
being Es. 2,04,953, there was a balance of attainable revenue, if 
all the arable waste was brought into cultivation, of Es. 26,042 ; 
it may thus be estimated that about 11 per cent, of the arable 
area still remained unoccupied. As stated above under Varan- 
gaon, no nearer estimate can be made than this, owing to the im¬ 
perfect nature of the returns sent in to Government. 

At the same time with the reports on the assessment of Lohara 
and Varangaon a statement was forwarded containing proposals 
for the assessment of nine villages in the Chalfsgaon subdivision, 
merely mentioning their names and proposed maximum rate of 
dry-crop assessment. This was forwarded by the Eevenue Com¬ 
missioner without comment, on the ground that his records con¬ 
tained no information with regard to them, and no statistical 
returns had been sent in by the Survey. The proposals with 
regard to these were sanctioned by Government without any 
reasons being assigned but that the rates were based on those 
fixed for the rest of the subdivision. 


ERANDOL. 

A revised assessment was introduced into the Erandol sub¬ 
division in 1858-59 in anticipation of the sanction of Government, 
and sanctioned for the usual term of thirty years in 1860. It 
contained 232 villages, of which 227 were brought under settle¬ 
ment. It lay immediately to the west of Amalner, on the south 
bank of the Taptee, and was very similar to that subdivision in. 
respect to the condition of the people, description of crops, their 
method of husbandry, &c. Its best soil was in the north and 
east, on the Taptee and Gima rivers, and deteriorated towards 
the south, especially towards the south-east, where there were low 
hills; even there, however, there was good soil in patches among 
the bad. Some of the minor streams, as well as the two large 
rivers, held water all the year round, but it was not made use of 
for irrigation. It had no metalled roads, that from Bombay to 
Asirgad, which passed by Erandol and Paldi to Jalgaon, being 
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merely a cleared track in tlie black soil. Along this there was 
considerable traffic during the fair season. There were other 
cleared roads, but they were rough and uneven. There was no 
market town of any importance, but weekly bazaars were held 
at Erandol, Dharangaon (the head-quarters of the Bhfl Corps), 
and a few other places, and the site of the Mahfjf Fair was close 
to some of the southern villages. The population, almost entirely 
agricultural, numbered 146 to the square mile. A little weaving 
was done at Erandol and Dharangaon, but there were no manu¬ 
factures of any importance. The indigenous cattle of the country 
were of a very poor description. 

In grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, the 
villages on the north of the subdivision near the Taptee, where 
the best soil was, were placed in the first class. In the second 
class were almost all the central villages to the south of the first, 
and some towards the east on the Girna, where the soil was good, 
and which were near the locality of the annual Mahi'j i Fair. The 
third class contained villages not so favourably situated as these ; 
and the fourth contained the remainder, which were all more or 
less poor and barren, on the south-eastern border, and also on the 
south-west near the hills. The circumstances of the subdivision 
being very similar to those of Amalner, the same maximum rates 
of Es. 2 4a., Es. 2 2a., Es. 2 0a., and E. 1 14a. were proposed. 
These rates had the effect of equalizing rather than lowering the 
assessment in the greater portion of the subdivision. In 1845 
there had been a revision made of the dry-crop rates in fifty-one 
villages. The original rates had varied from Es. 2 10a. to 
E. 1 6a., and those substituted for them and sanctioned by 
Government in 1846, with the assent of the cultivators, were from 
Es. 2 0a. to E. 1 8a. Most of the remaining villages were revised 
in 1848-49 under Captain Wingate’s advice, ■ preparatory to the 
Survey settlement. Tn the subdivisions of Cliopda and Amalner, 
already revised, the reductions of assessment had amounted to 
33 and 19 per cent, respectively, and it was anticipated that the 
proposed rates in Erandol would lead to a reduction of about 
13 per cent., but it was expected that in the first year 20,000 
acres of waste would ho taken up to make up the immediate loss 
of revenue. There was only a little irrigation from wells, and 
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for this a maximum rate of Rs. 3 an acre, as in Amalner, was 
proposed. In the past the area of cultivation had risen from 
53,330 acres in 1818-19 to 97,604, or 83*1 per cent., in 1857-58, 
and the collections in the same period from Rs. 1,37,853 to 
Es. 1,58,135, or only 14*7 per cent., owing to the reduction of 
assessments in 1848-49. Remissions had averaged Es. 9,087. It 
was thus evident that there had been no over-assessment, and 
Government, although sanctioning the proposed rates, were of 
opinion that one or two annas in the rupee could easily have been 
borne. They for the first time, however, directed the imposition 
of an anna in the rupee of the assessment to form a local fund 
for local improvement and educational purposes, and ordered the 
same to be done in all future assessments. The general result of 
the new assessment, exclusive of the one anna for local funds, was 
as follows:— 


Class. 

Villages. 

Average 
of past 
Collections. 

Revenue 
of 1857-58. 

Assessment on 
Cultivation by 

Average 

New 

Rate. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Increase. 

1 

86 

Rs. 

72,087 

Rs. 

1,02,438 

Old Rates. 
Rs. 

1,10,793 

New Rates. 
Rs. 

96,394 

'Rs. a. p. 
15 8 

12*9 

2 

84 

27,674 

38,041 

41.995 

36,910 

15 7 

12-1 

a 

30 

6,746 

9,095 

11,476 

9,740 

13 3 

15 1 

4 

27 

4,022 

5,852 

6,508 

5,280 

10 6 

18-8 


227 

1,11,429 

1,56,326 

1,70,772 

1,48,324 

116 

13-1 


The realisations in the first year of the settlement were thus 
Rs. 26,895 in excess of the average for forty years, and Es. 8,002 
below that of 1857-58, the difference between the old and new 
assessments on the cultivated area of 1858-59 being Es. 22,448. 


NASI'RABA'D. 

In 1860 the revision of the subdivision of R asirabad was under¬ 
taken. It was situated on the south bank of the Taptee and had 
the Girnft as its western boundary; on the south was the sub¬ 
division of Jamner, and on the east Sindia’s territory. It con- 
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tained 12.3 villages, 30 of which were uninhabited; 65 were under 
the charge of a Mamlatdar, and 28 of a Mahalkari. Its area was 
350§ square miles, and its population numbered 149 to the square 
mile. Its physical features were similar to those of Erandol, its 
soil being best in the northern portion bordering on the Taptee, 
and inferior where it was rocky in the south-east; but it was on 
the whole superior in this respect both to Erandol and Amalner. 
As in Erandol, the Bombay and Asirgad road, a cleared track, 
passed through it, but there were no metalled roads. It had the 
great advantage over Erandol of proximity to the Gr. I. P. Rail¬ 
way, which, entering in the south, passed northwards as far as the 
village of Pimprala, and thence turned eastwards by Jalgaon to 
the Bhusaval Junction. There were weekly bazaars at Nasirabad, 
Jalgaon, and five other places, but the chief market for export¬ 
able produce was the railway station at Jalgaon, which had of 
late years become the most important commercial centre in Khan- 
desh, one at which many Bombay firms had established their 
own agencies. The crops and husbandry of Nasfrabad resembled 
those of the neighbouring subdivisions, and its manufactures 
were equally unimportant, as its population, numbering 52,338, 
was almost entirely agricultural. Its horned cattle were about 
40,900 in number: this was 26,000 fewer than in Erandol, pro¬ 
bably on account of its smaller area of pasturage ground, which 
towards the north led the people to send their cattle to graze in 
the monsoon in the Satpura hills. The people on the whole were 
in prosperous condition, and lived in good houses. The existing 
assessment had evidently, at all events in the northern villages, 
not been onerous. The highest rate had been Rs. 2 6a. 9p. the 
high a, or Rs. 3 3a. 8p. the acre, but went as low as 7a. 6p. the 
biglia. In the southern villages the highest rate had been 15a. 
the bigha, or R. 1 4a. the acre in dry-crop lands, and in garden 
lands Rs. 2 14a. 3p. the bigha, or Rs. 3 13a. 8p. the acre. For 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the villages were thrown 
into three groups, the first and largest consisting of fifty-two in 
the northern portion towards the Taj)tee, with the best soil. Out 
of 75,786 arable acres in this group 56,980, or over 75 per cent., 
were cultivated in 1858-59 ; the remaining unoccupied land was 
full of ravines and much broken up. It was considered that in 
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consequence of the convenience of the railway and the importance 
of Jalgaon as a market, these villages would easily bea^^jt@n£^ 
siderable increase over the rates fixed for Erandol and Amalner, 
and a maximum of Es. 3 in place of Es. 2J was proposed for this 
group. For the second group, of twenty-five villages, which 
were near the G-irna and a few beyond the Yagur, the same maxi¬ 
mum rate of Es. 2 2a. as that of the neighbouring Erandol vil¬ 
lages was determined on. The remainder of the villages, forty- 
six in number, twenty-one of which were uninhabited and which 
had the poorest soil in the south of the subdivision, had a maxi¬ 
mum rate given them of Es. 1 12a. It was estimated that there 
would be a reduction of about 25 per cent, in the second and 
third groups from these rates. There was only one permanent 
dam with three acres watered from it; the old average on this 
land had been Es.2 14a. 3p., and a maximum of Es. 5 was pro¬ 
posed. The lands under temporary mud dams, made annually, 
were to be assessed at Es. 3 8a. the acre, and 1,470 acres under 
wells at maximum rates of Es. 3| and Es. 3. TJnder the old rates 
of assessment the area under cultivation had risen from 43,834 acres 
in 1818-19 to 90,774 in 1858-59, and realisations, with average 
remissions of Es. 12,834 a year, from Es. 1,28,999 to Es. 1,78,126. 
As in Erandol, the lowest revenue was that of 1832-33, a year of 
famine, and after that the rise had been continuous and steady 
in all but a few exceptional years. The assessment had thus 
evidently not been oppressive. 

The general result of the new assessment, which was guaranteed 
for the usual period of thirty years, will be seen from the sub¬ 
joined statement:— 


Class, 

Villages. 

Average Cul- 
tivation for 
40 Years. 

Average 

Collections. 

Cultivation of 1858-59. 

By New 
Kates. 

Per¬ 

centage 

Decrease 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

52 

75,786 

87,537 

56,980 

1,36,142 

1,15,381 

15-2 

2 

25 

26,792 

11,562 

12,665 

16,739 

13,186 

21 -2 

3 

46 

61,370 

12,976 

21,126 

22,010 

15,602 

29-1 


123 

1,63,948 

1,12,075 

90,771 

1,74,891 

1,44,169 

17-5 


It was anticipated that the revenue in the first year of the 
settlement would probably be about Es. 1,80,000, which would 
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more than make up for the deficit of Es. 30,722 in the year in 
which the rates were introduced. 


YIRDAL. 

In 1861 it was decided to form a new subdivision, to be called 
Yirdal, out of ninety-three villages, seventy-six of which were in¬ 
habited and seventeen deserted, belonging originally to the Nan- 
durbar and Dhulia Talukas. This tract of country had the Taptee 
on the north, Amalner, which had been already settled, on the 
east, Dhulia on the south, and Nandurbar and Pimpalner on the 
west. The Survey settlement was introduced into it on its first 
formation, and sanctioned by Government for thirty years in July 
1861. Its physical features were very similar to those of Amalner 
and other subdivisions on the south bank of the Taptee. The best 
soil was near the bank of the river, and it became poorer towards 
the south, where the surface became uneven, until it passed into 
hills of an irregular form, in the neighbourhood of which was the 
poorest soil. It was indifferently watered except near the Taptee, 
the other two rivers in it, the Umravati and Burai, not containing 
water for the whole year. There were 428 wells in the whole dis¬ 
trict, many of which were from thirty-six to fifty feet in depth 
from the surface. The road from Malegaon to Surat passed 
through it; it was, however, only a fair-weather track, and bore 
but little traffic. There were no manufactures, but a little dyeing, 
and in one village cart-making, were carried on. There were 
weekly bazaars at Yirdal, Sindkheda, and three other places, but 
no large market-town. The husbandry did not differ in any 
respect from that of the neighbouring subdivisions. Some cattle 
were bred in the southern villages, where there was much waste 
land. Population numbered 104 to the square mile. 

Under the current system of assessment there had been in the 
northern villages only one uniform rate of Eg. 2 la. per hu/ha, or 
Rs. 2 12a. per acre. Going towards the south the rates were more 
irregular, ranging from R. 1 9a. to R. 1 4a. the bigha, but varied 
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greatly even in adjacent villages of equal fertility. .Farther south¬ 
ward still, among the hill villages, the rates were excessive for soil 
of the character they possessed. The Collector had temporarily 
reduced the rates in the northern villages in 1853, but they were 
on the whole too heavy to encourage cultivation. The maximum 
rate for the whole subdivision would appropriately have been 
Es. 2 4a., the same as that sanctioned for the neighbouring sub¬ 
division of Amalner; but taking into consideration the rise in 
prices that had taken place since that rate was sanctioned, and the 
subsequent completion of the railway, the Superintendent pro¬ 
posed to raise this by four annas. Accordingly a maximum rate 
of Es. 2 8a. was fixed for the first group of forty-eight villages in 
tlie north near the Taptee and Burai rivers as far as Sindkheda. 
The area of this group was 59,625 acres, and its total assessment 
came at this rate to Es. 70,177, a reduction from the current 
revenue of about Es. 20,000: but as the cultivated area was 
37,822 acres, and the waste 21,SOS, it was hoped the deficit would 
soon be made up. 

In the second group, of nineteen villages immediately to the 
south of the first, with an inferior soil and an indifferent water- 
supply, the same maximum of Es. 2 3a. as that sanctioned for the 
second-class villages of Amalner was proposed. In this group, 
out of a total of 25,824 acres, 10,538 were in cultivation, and 
15,286 waste, or about three-fifths of the arable area. 

For the third group, of thirteen villages, of such poor soil that 
only inferior kinds of crops could be raised, a maximum rate of 
Es. 1 12a. was proposed ; and for the fourth, one of E. 1 8a. 

The last group, consisted also of thirteen villages, which lay 
among the hills, and not only had very poor soil, but were very 
liable to have their crops destroyed by wild pigs. There were only 
about 1,000 acres of irrigated land, of which twenty-three acres 
were under two temporary dams, the proposal of uew rates for 
which was postponed pending the settlement of the general ques¬ 
tion of the assessment of such lands. Under 368 wells there were 
1,035 acres irrigated, and for these the rate of Es. 3 sanctioned for 
hTasinibad was proposed. The old rates had been Es. 4 2a. 8p. 
and Es. 3 12a. 8p. per acre. The general result of the revision is 
exhibited in the following tabular statement:— 


20 * 
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Class. 

Villages. 

Total 
arable 
Area in 
1859-60. 

Cultivation 
of 1S59-G0. 

Waste 
of 1S59-60. 

Collections 
of 1859 at 
Old Bates. 

At New 
Bates on 
Cultivation 
of 1859-60. 

Per¬ 

centage 

De¬ 

crease. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

48 

59,625. 

37,822 

21,803 

90,211 

70,177 

22-2 

2 

19 

25,824 

10,53S 

15,286 

15,810 

12,423 

21*4 

3 

13 

23,454 

9,135 

14,319 

! 8,914 

0,946 

22-0 

4 

13 

21,233 

3,303 

17,930 

3,118 

1,545 

50-4 


93 

1,30,136 

60,70S 

G9,338 

1,18,053 

91,091 

22-S 


Of the waste area, nearly 22,000 acres were, it will be seen, in 
the best villages. At the accession of British rule only 33,000 
acres had been in cultivation, and the revenue was Rs. 32,594. In 
1859-60 these had severally risen to Rs. 60,798 and Rs. 1,18,053; 
but there had been great fluctuations, and in 1832-33, a bad year, 
the revenue had fallen as low as Rs. 35,456. Government were of 
opinion that a greater rise in the assessment would have been jus¬ 
tifiable, but as the Revenue Commissioner, Mr. Mansfield, had 
already sanctioned the proposed rates, would not interfere; he 
was, however, desired in future not to sanction new rates without 
reference to Government. 

The population of Virdal was returned at 30,341 souls: agri¬ 
cultural cattle at 9,024; other draught cattle at 2,299 ; cows, <tc. 
at 21,700; carts at 2,673 ; and ploughs at, 4,044. This gives only 
fifteen acres to a plough, showing, if the figures can be trusted, 
a high state of cultivation. The number of acres to each pair of 
bullocks, however, about 13 bears this out. 


SONGI'R PETA. 

The assessment of the petty division of Songir, in the Dhulia 
subdivision, was revised in 1862. It had Virdal on the west,, 
Amalner and its petty division Betavad on the north, and Dhulia 
on its south and east. It contained sixty-nine villages, of which 
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one was alienated and not included in the settlement. Its soil in 
the south-east and on the Panjra river was, like that of Betavad, 
black and of fair quality, but not equal to that of the Taptee 
valley. Going towards the north and west, hills of trap rock were 
met with leading on to a higher range, which, entering from the 
Pimpalner subdivision, divide Songi'r into two valleys, of which 
the western was the poorer. In the neighbourhood of the trap 
rock all the soil was shallow and of an inferior quality. The whole 
area was about 235 square miles, of which 107,600 acres were 
arable and 42,695 unarable. The population of 19,811 gave about 
eighty-four to the square mile. They were entirely engaged in 
agriculture, and for the most part deeply in debt. The black soil 
was ploughed every second year, and the lighter every year. The 
latter was then generally cropped, being manured every three or 
four years where possible, and then left fallow for two. Fifty 
per cent, of the land was cropped with bdjri , 16 with oil-seed (til), 
12 with cotton, and the same with hulthi . The water-supply was 
insufficient, but that it could be much improved by dams across 
the numerous small streams was proved by the remains of many 
of them erected in the time of the Moguls. At the settlement 
there were only six, of which four were of masonry. There were 
220 wells in use for irrigation, watering 1,172 acres, and 537 
exempt from assessment from being unserviceable. There were 
plenty of working cattle, a weekly market for which was held at 
Songi’r. This was the only market of any importance, hut there 
were also two other unimportant ones. The people as a rule did 
not take their produce to these, but it was bought up at the vil¬ 
lages by dealers. 

The metalled road from Bombay to Agra ran through Songi'r, 
and the cross road, unmetalled, from Dhulia to Surat, met it there. 
The traffic on the former had diminished greatly of late years, 
in consequence of the railway drawing it away towards Chalis- 
gaon. 

When the country came into British possession in 1818, Captain 
Briggs, the Collector, fixed a rate per Ucjlia calculated on the past 
ten years’ average rates, with a Havaldari cess at 5 per cent., 
which was included in the assessment of 1823-24. The average 
rate in 1818 had been about Rs. 2 per acre, but, as this was found 
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to be too heavy, it was revised five years afterwards, and the system 
of giving istdvd , or gradually-increasing leases, introduced. This 
was only discontinued in 1836-37. 

In the great drought of 1824-25 half the revenue had to be 
remitted; but even this was found insufficient to keep up tillage, 
for large cash advances had to be given to the ryots. From this 
time till 1832-33, when another great drought occurred, tillage 
slowly increased. In that year and the following one Es. 7,677 
had to be remitted, and cultivation gradually increased till 1837-38, 
when the rates were reduced to alb out a rupee an acre. Es. 14,828 
had to be remitted in 1838-39, in consequence of a bad monsoon, 
and a gradual rise took place till 1846-47, since which time the 
revenue had remained stationary. From these circumstances the 
Superintendent was of opinion that the assessment as a whole 
had been too heavy. For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
he proposed three groups of nine, thirty, and twenty villages, ten 
villages transferred from Amalner having already been settled. 
The first group, of nine, for which a rate of Es. 2 was fixed, had 
the best soil, and were either themselves market towns or were 
close to them. The thirty villages of the second group, with a 
maximum of E. 1 13a., were less favourably situated, and had 
many ravines and a great deal of rocky ground. The third group, 
of twenty villages, was still more full of ravines than the second, 
and lay in the extreme west, on the border of Pimpalner, at a 
distance from markets. No rates were proposed for channel- 
watered land pending the settlement of the general question of 
their rates. Land watered from wells amounted to 1,172 acres, 
hitherto assessed at rates of Es. 4 2a. 8p. and Es. 3 13a. 8p. per 
acre. For these a maximum of Es. 3 was proposed, as had been 
sanctioned in Amalner. The Eevenue Commissioner was of 
opinion that, considering the rise in prices that had lately taken 
place, the maximum rate of Es. 2 proposed was too low, and 
thought it should be raised to Es. 2 4a. He thought the second 
group should be subdivided into two, one of villages close to those 
of the first group at a maximum of Es. 2, and another of those 
farther removed from them at E. 1 14a. These proposals were 
approved by Government, and reduced the revenue by about 
Es. 6,000 instead of Es. 7,688, by which it will bo seen from the 
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following statement the Superintendent’s rates would have brought 
it down to :— 


Class. 

Villages. 

Average on 
Cultivation of 
43 Years. 

At Current 
Kates on 
Cultivation 
of 1860-61. 

Ave¬ 

rage. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Estimated 
at proposed 
Rates on the 
same Area. 

Ave¬ 

rage. 

Per cent. 
Decrease. 



Area. 

Es. 

Area. 

Es. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. a. p. 


1 

9 

5,103 

8,848 

7,783 

11,210 

17 1 

11,126 

9,595 

13 9 

13*7 

- 

30 

10,570 

10,770 

10,019 

15,918 

15 11 

15,769 

11,546 

11 6 

26-7 


20 

5,411 

5,203 

9,163 

8,395 

14 S 

8,215 

6,281 

11 o 

35*7 


59 

21,144 

24,827 

32,965 

35,523 

113 

35,110 

27,422 

! 

13 4 

21*8 


The Survey Eeports sent in about this time on the revision of 
assessments in KMndesh contained such meagre details that it is 
only possible to form a very superficial judgment of the suitability 
of the rates from them. In this, as in other cases, the area of 
arable waste at the time of settlement can only be guessed by 
looking at the difference between the realisable revenue and the 
assessment on the total area, which was Es. 61,048; the margin 
between Es. 27,422 and this left ample room for the immediate 
loss of revenue to be made up and largely exceeded by waste lands 
being taken up for cultivation. 


NANDTJRBAK. 

Six villages were experimentally assessed in the subdivision of 
Nandurbiir in 1861, and the remainder were brought on for revision 
in 1862. It contained altogether 216 villages, or 210 after deduct¬ 
ing the six mentioned. Nineteen villages were alienated, and 
ninety, mostly inhabited by Bhils, were managed under the 
uotbandi, or plough-tax system, with which it was not proposed 
to interfere. Deducting these 109 villages, there were 101 left, 
the papers of only 89 of which were before the Superintendent 
when he wrote, and his proposals for the whole were based on 
these. Nandurbdr was one of the frontier districts of KMndesh 
in the north-west. It was bounded on the north by Sultanpur, 
on the other side of the Taptee, on the east by Virdal, and on the 
south by Pimpalner, and on the west by the Dang jungles. The 
north and north-east portions resembled the more easterly dis¬ 
tricts. From the Sahyadri range in the west there branched out 
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spurs that divided the subdivision into narrow strips, the soil in 
which was very poor in consequence of its admixture with trap 
rocks. This was chiefly in the south. In the north, along the 
Taptee, the black soil had become much deteriorated by having 
been mixed with sand in an overflow of the river thirty-three 
years previously. In the west there was a good deal of low scrub 
jungle. The water in the rivers appeared to be gradually drying 
up, probably in consequence of the destruction of the forests; 
that it had been more abundant formerly was proved by the 
remains of numerous dams across streams. At the settlement 
only nine water-channels were in use, and these were in need of 
repair. This was the case with most of the wells also, partly in 
consequence of their construction in rock, where the water-bearing 
strata were uncertain, and partly through neglect on account of 
the heaviness of the assessments. The crops were almost all 
Jchariph , or early, which were occasionally watered from wells to 
save them; on such occasions the Superintendent proposed to 
levy no water assessment. The population of the sudivision num¬ 
bered only eighty to the square mile, and these were all agricul¬ 
turists. Those of them who were industrious, as the Gujars, 
were in good case, and had cattle amply sufficient for their needs, 
but these were scarce with the lower classes. The Surat and 
Dhulia road, which was unmetalled, passed through the subdivi¬ 
sion, and another from Taloda to Nandurbar, but there were no 
metalled roads. Nandurbar itself was the chief market, and 
there were two other local markets, but none of them were of any 
importance. Agents of Bombay firms were in the habit of going 
round the country and buying their produce directly from the 
cultivators themselves. There was some export of wheat, but 
most of this came from Sultanpur en route to Gujarat and else¬ 
where. There were no manufactures of any consequence, the only 
one worthy of note being that of grass oil, which was a good deal 
used in rheumatic complaints. British rule was introduced in 
1818. Captain Briggs, the Collector, considering that the revenue 
derived from the country was much less than it could bear, raised 
the dry-crop rates in 1822 from 25 to 60 per cent., but the im¬ 
mediate result was a fall in the cultivated! area of 1,382 acres, 
and in revenue of Bs. 13,349. Up to 1837-38 cultivation had 
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increased, but not tlie revenue ; a sign that the heavily assessed 
better kinds of land had been forsaken and poor descriptions 
taken up. The rates were then reduced 30 per cent., and from 
1839-40 a gradual improvement took place; but heavy remissions 
had still to be given in unfavourable seasons. For maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment four groups of villages were proposed 
at rates similar to those of Virdal. Considering the late rise in 
prices, the maximum rate of Es.2£ was thought to be low; but, 
taking into account the unhealthiness of a portion of Nandurbar, 
and its distance from the railway and good markets, in connection 
with the sparseness of the population, only eighty to the square 
mile, it was not thought advisable to continue the rate of Es. 2 6a. 
adopted experimentally in tbe six villages settled in the previous 
year. For the fourth group the Superintendent at first proposed 
a rate of E. 1 8a., but as the returns when compiled proved 
more favourable than had been anticipated, eleven out of the 
fourteen villages were raised to E. 1 10a., and the remaining 
three, inhabited by Bhils, which had been administered on tbe 
plough-tax system, lowered to E. 1 6a. by way of experiment to 
see whether the Bhils, at that low rate, would take to regular 
cultivation. No rates for channel-watered lands were proposed at 
the time of settlement, as the dams had had to be re-examined, 
but the returns of their condition had not been received. Of 
lands watered from wells there were only 881 acres. The old rate 
of Es. 4 2a. 8p. per acre had been so heavy that only a few of the 
more wealthy ryots had been able to make use of them. It was 
now proposed to adopt a maximum of Es. 2 12a. in villages near 
markets, and one of Es. 2 8a. in more distant villages. The gene¬ 
ral result of the revision in eighty-nine villages, excluding the six 
previously settled, will he seen from the subjoined statement:— 


Class. 

Villages.i 

H <3 

l-H tl 

4a Years* 
Average on 
Cultivation. 

i 

On Cultivation 
of 1800-G1. 

At Survey 
Rates on 
same Area. 

Total 

Survey 

Assessment. 

X 

27 

Rs. !!,. 
2 4 

Acres. 

10,502 

Rs. 

24,809 

Acres. 

19,055 

Rs. 

45,021 

Average. 
Rs. a. p. 
2 5 10 

Rs. 

33,174. 

Average. 
Rs. a. p. 
1 11 10 

Acres. 

35,217 

Rs. 

50,003 

2 

39 

2 0 

0,202 

10,290 

9,540 

15,827 

1 10 0 

11,434 

1 3 2 

47.830 

40,080 

3 

9 

1 12 

913 

1,519 1 

1,183 

1,572 1 

15 3 

1,099 

14 10 ; 

11,724 

9,642 


11 

1 10 

1,724. 

1,830 

2,88G 

3,170 

117 

1,514 

8 5 

10,042 

7,285 

a 

1 (> 

37 

504 

— 

416 


— 

— 

2,413 

2,277 


89 


19,498 

39,012 

32,604 

0(5,012 

— 

47,221 

- 

1,13,246 

1,21,947 
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As in Yirdal and otlier parts settled under Mr. Davidson, the 
returns are so imperfect that it cannot he ascertained what pro¬ 
portion of the 113,246 acres was unarable, and how much arable 
waste; but it is clear, from the difference between the total 
Survey assessment and that on cultivation, Rs. 55,935, that there 
was ample room for the immediate deficit to be made up from the 
anticipated cultivation of waste assessed land. The rates were 
sanctioned for thirty years in 1862. 


KIZAMPUR PETA. 

The petty division of Mzampur, in the subdivision of Pim- 
palner, was settled in 1869. It is bounded on the north-west by 
Nandurbar, on the east by Dhulia, Malegaon and Yirdal touching it 
at the south-east and north-east angles. It is intersected by ranges 
of low, rocky, abrupt hills, and everywhere cut up by ravines. Its 
soil was consequently all poor, belonging to the four lowest classes 
of the Survey classification scale, averaging 3a. 4p., and consisting 
•for the most part of a thin layer of gravelly larad over trap or 
lime. It contained eighty-seven villages, all under direct Govern¬ 
ment management, and had an area of 490 square miles, of which 
about fifty-one were unarable. The rainfall was uncertain, being 
sometimes very scanty and at others excessive, and the climate 
was unhealthy from the prevalence of fever. There were few wells 
made for purposes of irrigation, as their construction in rock was 
expensive, and the supply of water uncertain. Sixteen villages 
had channel irrigation from dams, to the extent of about 1,600 
acres, and on this the prosperity of the division mainly depended. 
There was generally a great want of water except on the banks of 
the rivers, as there were no tanks and few drinking wells. The 
villages on the banks of the Panjra and Kan rivers had abundance 
of water, but the Burai and other streams ran dry in the hot 
. weather, this being the chief cause of the scanty population and 
small area of cultivation. Small storage works for irrigation were 
much wanted, and could be provided without much expense. 
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Three-fourths of the cultivated area was under bdjri. Agriculture 
generally was very poor, cultivation not being continuous, except 
immediately round the village sites. There was much Jcumri or 
ash-manure cultivation, and no regular system of fallows. The 
land was allowed to lie waste for several years as soon as it 
appeared to be exhausted. The total 4 population was 14,244, only 
twenty-nine to the square mile, and was entirely agricultural and 
badly off, not being much in debt only because they had no credit. 
If cattle-breeding had not been practised, the assessments could 
not have been paid. 

.. There were weekly bazaars at Nizam pur and several other places, 
of which that at Nizampur was the largest. There were no made 
roads, and the nearest railway station, that of Chalisgaon, was 
forty-five miles distant from Nizampur. The tract of country 
was on the whole the poorest and worst in Kkandesk. The 
current revenue system was a bigha rate on cultivation, and of 
late years the system of annual agreements to take up or relin¬ 
quish land had been enforced. The decennial averages of revenue, 
<fcc., had been as follows:— 



Cultiva¬ 

Assess¬ 

Remis¬ 

Collec¬ 

Average 


tion. 

ment. 

sions. 

tions. 

Rate. 


Acres. 

Its. 

fits. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1818 -10 to 1827-28 

. 10,874 

28,508 

2,040 

20,010 

2 4 4 

1828 20 to 1837-88 

. 11,000 

10,082 

3,080 

1G,G52 

1 10 8 

1838 80 to 1817-48 

. 10,785 

o 

o 

o 

2,007 

21,403 

1 G 6 

1818-40 to 1857-58 

. 10,500 

20,420 

2,100 

24,253 

15 7 

1858-50 to 1800-07 

. 25,084 

85,023 

542 

35,082 

1 0 0 


Although the increase in cultivation since the accession of 
British rule had been. 124 per cent., only 17 per cent, of the 
arable area was occupied, whereas in Malegaon it had been 41, 
in Bhargaon G6, in Loliara GO, and in Dhulia 32 per cent. The 
dry-crop cultivation in 18G6-G7 was 24,745 acres, assessed at 
Es. 24,432, or under a rupee an acre, whereas by comparison with 
the following districts it should have had lower rates :— 

Average. 

U. a. p. 

Malegfion.0 11 7 

Chalfsgaon . . . . 0 15 4 

Bhargaon . . * - .10 5 
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For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the following three 
groups were proposed:— 

First group.—Twenty villages. Nizampur and Jethana, two 
market towns, with other villages to the south on the Kan and 
Panjra rivers, having the densest population, the best drinking 
water, and near the bazaars of Sakri Bhadua and Xer in Dhulia. 
The maximum proposed was Rs. 2. 

Second Group.—Eighteen villages, all on the Burai and its 
tributaries, or favourably situated for markets. Maximum, 
R.1 12a. 

Third group.—Forty-nine villages in inferior situations. 

According to strict rule the villages. to the east of Nizampur 
should have had higher rates as being nearer the market of 
Dhulia, but that tract of country was really the worst in KMn- 
desh. Water was very scarce in it, and in fourteen villages, nearly 
equal to one-fifth of the whole district, only 474 acres had been 
cultivated in 1866-67. 

The rates of neighbouring subdivisions had been fixed as 
follows:— 




R. 

a. 

R. 

a. 

R. a. 

R. 

a. 

R. a. 

Xandurbar 

1861-62 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1 12 

1 

10 

1 6 

Virdal . 

1860-61 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1 12 

1 

8 


Songir Peta 

. 1861-62 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 10 




Dhulia . 

1862-68 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 14 




Malegaon 

, 1866-67 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 0 

1 

12 



The proposed rates were introduced experimentally in 1868 for a 
year and sanctioned by Government,' but were considered by the 
Survey Commissioner to be to some extent too high. The latter 
proposed a lowering of the maximum rates of the second and third 
groups by four annas each, and, for a few villages in the extreme 
west, proposed a maximum of one rupee. The average on the total 
area of dry-crop land by Mr. Pedder’s rates had been 5a. 3p., and 
on the portion under cultivation 7a. 5p. only. 

The best channel-watered land was on the Panjra, the next on 
the Kan, and the most inferior on the Burai. For these three 
severally maximum rates of Rs. 12, Rs. 9 to 5, and Rs. 5| to 3 
were proposed, and nothing was to be charged for occasional 
waterings to save crops. The total reduction by Mr. Pedder’s 
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rates, it will be seen from the subjoined statement, was from an 
average of E. 1 6a. dp. to 10a. lip., and from a total of Es. 36,309 
to Es. 24,627, or 31*3 per cent:— 


cr* 

w 

CO 

<v 

6P 

49 Years* 

On Cultivation 


By Survey Rates. 



O 

> 

Average. 

of 1866-67. 

Dry Crop. 

Channel-watered. 

1 

20 

Acres. 

5,142 

Rs. 

10,454 

Acres. 

3,414 

Rs. 

16,624 

Acres. 

9,697 

10,526 

Rs. 

4,583 

Avge. 
Rs. a. 

7 7 

Acres 

813 

Rs. 

6,345 

Avge. 
Rs. a. p. 

7 12 10 

2 

18 

5,699 

7,468 

5,061 

11,346 

5,007 

7 7 

575 

2,129 

3 11 3 

a 

49 

5,603 

5,507 

0,119 

8,339 

14,394 

6,428 

7 2 

44 

1 135 

3 11 


87 

16,444 

23,429 

17,594 1 

; 

36,309 

34,017 

16,018 

7 5 

1,432 

8,609 

6 0 2 


Total. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

10,510 

10,92S 

11,101 

7,136 

14,*438 

6,563 

36,049 

24,627 


The modified rates proposed by the Survey Commissioner were 
finally approved, and a guarantee for thirty years given by Go¬ 
vernment in 1869. The average rates for the year before the 
settlement tinder the old and new assessments compared as 
follows:— 




Dry Crop. 



Irrigated. 




Old. 

New. 

Old. 



New. 



R. a. 

P* 

a. 

P* 

R. a. 

P- 

R. 

a. 

P- 

First class 

. 1 I 

0 

7 

7 

11 12 

8 

7 

12 

10 

Second class 

. 0 15 

7 

7 

7 

7 10 

2 

3 

11 

3 

Third class 

. 0 14 

4 

7 

2 

3 4 

0 

3 

1 

0 


0 15 

9 

7 

5 

9 13 

2 

6 

0 

2 


AMALNEE. 

The subdivision of Amalner had the settlement introduced into 
it, and the rates guaranteed for the usual period of thirty years, in 
1859. It is one of the most centrally situated in the Collectorate, 
and being surrounded by other subdivisions with very similar 
physical chai'acteristics, served as a guide in fixing the rates of 
assessment in the latter. It was bounded on the north by the 
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Taptee, and was perfectly flat from a little to the north of Amalner 
to the river, in the valley of which there was rich black soil, pro¬ 
ducing the finest crops. In the south the country was much 
more rocky and sterile, with but little water. The Taluka was 
divided between the good and bad soil into two almost equal 
portions of about 155,000 and 152,000 acres. The prevailing 
crop was bajri. The old rates of assessment had not only been 
heavy, as in Chopcla, Yaval, and Saoda, but very unequal, even in 
neighbouring villages with similar soils, and apparently at their 
highest in the southern villages where the soils were poorest, 
some of them ranging as high as E. 1 9a. and Es. 2 la. per bigha. 
In proposing maximum rates of dry-crop assessment and the 
groups to which they were to be applied the Superintendent fol¬ 
lowed the natural divisions of the tract of country, having two 
classes in the northern and two in the southern portion. The 
rates were as follows :— 


Northern 

group. 


Southern 

group. 

Villages. 

Rs. a. 


Villages. 

Rs. a. 

. 66 

2 4 

1 . 

. 67 

1 14 

. 100 

2 0 

2 . 

. 16 

1 8 

166 



83 



These rates gave the following comparative results in the several 
groups on the dry-crop cultivation :— 



30 Years’ 
Collec¬ 
tions. 

Collec¬ 
tions of 
1855-56. 

1856-57 at Old 

Rates. 

At 

Survey 

Ratos. 

Estimated Rental 
of Total Area. 

1 

o 

1 

2 

Rs. 

} 96,324 
} 14,822 

Rs. 

1,13,986 { 
18,041 { 

Acres. 

42,144 

29,522 

11,729 

1,682 

Assmut. 

Rs. 

87,252 

44,379 

10,631 

1,893 

Avge. 
Rs. a. p. 
2 12 
18 1 
16 8 
12 0 

Rs. 

65,676 

32,219 

9,252 

911 

Acres. 

! 78,911 

88,134 
58,544 
16,001 

Rs. 

1,21,804 

90,749 

41,745 

7,591 

Avge. 
Rs. a., p. 
18 7 
1 0 6 
11 5 
7 7 


1,11,146 

1,32,027 

85,077 

1,50,155 

1 12 3 

1,08,058 

2,41,650 

2,61,889 

114 


It will be observed that, as in otter Keports by Mr. Davidson, 
the particulars given are meagre, the area of waste, range of 
prices, &c., not being stated. The percentage reduction, calcu¬ 
lated according to the estimated rates under the old and new 
systems is, in the several groups, 25-8, 3T4, 49'6, and 69'4, and 
that on the whole taken together 38’ 6. 
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With regard to irrigated land, there were many wells lying 
useless in consequence of needing repairs, and out of eight dams 
only four in use from the same cause. Under wells there were 
on the whole 4,057 acres, and under dams 1,586 acres, but of the 
latter 433 were partly irrigated from wells. In addition to being 
much neglected and allowed to silt up, the dams were none of 
them really good. The current rates were Rs. 6 12a. and Rs. 5 
per biglia ; these the Superintendent in the first instance proposed 
to continue until a system of crop-rates, of which he was in favour 
in preference to a fixed rate on the land, had been brought for¬ 
ward and discussed. He subsequently appears to have proposed 
a general rate of Rs. 5 an acre on all lands under dams, with one 
of Rs. 3, as sanctioned in Chopda, on lands under wells. The 
former was objected to by the Revenue Commissioner, and 
G-overnment, being of opinion that the reduction by the rate pro¬ 
posed was unnecessary, ordered his view to be adopted. They 
observed, with regard to the dry-crop assessment, that although 
the loss of revenue in the first instance was large, it would pro¬ 
bably soon be made up by the cultivation of waste land. The 
difference between the old assessment on the channel-watered 
lands and that by the proposed rate of Rs. 5 was shown for four 
villages to be over Rs. 2,000, as follows :— 

Old. New. 



JBighcis. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Amalner . 

. 527 

2,556 

397 

1,950 

Mandul . 

. 294 

1,468 

222 

1,107 

Mudhi 

. 173 

1,165 

131 

880 

Betavad . 

. 356 

2,360 

248 

1,601 


1,350 

7,549 

993 

5,538 


CHOPDA. 

Proposals for the Survey settlement in the Chopda subdivision 
were submitted by the Superintendent, Mr. Davidson, in 1857, 
and sanctioned by Government in 1858. It was bounded on the 
north by the Satpura hills, on the east by Yaval, on the west by 
the Ihalner subdivision, and on the south by the Taptee. It had 
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previously consisted of two petty divisions, Chopda and Aravad, 
but tbe two bad been amalgamated into one. It bad an area of 
839 square miles, of which only about 18 per cent, was cultivated, 
that cultivated in tbe year before tbe settlement having been 
39,787 acres, and tbe waste 132,665. It was divided into 153' 
villages, 96 of which were inhabited and 57 deserted; of the latter 
16 were entirely waste and were not divided off into Survey 
numbers. 

In physical configuration this tract of country was very similar 
to Raver, flat, except in the neighbourhood of the Satpura range, 
from which numerous nullahs ran down to the Taptee, none of 
them being large enough to be called a river except tbe Aner„ 
Tbe banks of the Taptee were too high to be used for irrigation, 
and tbe remainder of the streams did not hold sufficient water. 
It had a great deal of rich black soil, but in irregular patches, 
beneath which was a yellow soil not so productive. Towards the 
Taptee it was much cut up by ravines, as in the other districts 
similarly situated. The people were as a whole not in a pros¬ 
perous condition, and possessed but few good houses, most of these 
being of unburnt brick with flat or thatched roofs. A great 
many of the inhabitants were Bhils, but there were also a con¬ 
siderable number of Yanjaras (Brinjaries), who bred cattle, and 
brought down wood from the Satpuras on bullocks, there being 
but few carts. The husbandly was of the same description as in 
Saoda and other districts along the Taptee. The market-places 
were Chopda, Aravad, and two other minor ones, three in the 
east, and Dhanora in the west. The traffic towards Surat from 
the eastward ran through it, but there were no made roads, and 
the only cleared road ran from Chopda to Aravad. There was, 
in the Superintendent’s Eeport, the usual want of information, 
especially with regard to the pressure of population, prices of 
produce, <fcc. That the population was scanty may be inferred 
from the small area under cultivation, as given above. All the 
particulars given in the Report on the subject of former cultiva¬ 
tion, and how it influenced the pitch of the new assessment, will 
be found in the statement below. The grouping for maximum 
dry-crop rates was in accordance with the existing state of affairs, 
and the natural configuration of the country, as, although the 
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G. I. P. Railway was under construction, it was too soon to judge 
liow its opening would affect prices and markets. The groups 
and maximum rates proposed were as follows :— 

First group.—-Eighty-five villages in the open country hordering 
on the Taptee, free from jungle and the depredations of wild beasts. 
Maximum Rs. 2 4a. 

Second group.—Forty-four villages north of the above, and 
with more jungle. Maximum R. 1 14a. 

Third group.—Twenty-four villages near the hills, and mostly 
covered with jungle. Maximum E. 1 2a. 

In place of making a separate class for villages cut up by 
ravines, an allowance was made in the classification of fields. 

The general result is contained in the following statement:— 

Per-centage 

30 Years’ Cultivation. Estimated Total Survey. Decrease in 

Average. Average. Rates. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

I*. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. p. 


1 10,470 

47,827 

2 7 

4 

05,000 

1,24,540 

1 

0 0 

42-8 

2 4,550 

0,420 

2 1 

2 

48,111 

50,057 

1 

0 11 

40 0 

2 050 

.1,770 

1 12 

4 

28,480 

12,449 


7 7 

74-1 

24,070 

50,052 

2 5 

10 

1,72,281 

1,08,055 

1 

2 0 

51*1 


There were only thirty-four wells, of less than forty-five feet in 
depth, assessable, irrigating 111 acres. Lands under them were 
assessed, as elsewhere, at Rs. 3 an acre. 


SULTA'NPTJR. 

Reports for the revision of assessment in the Limner and Sul- 
tunpur subdivisions were submitted in 18G5, and sanctioned with 
a guarantee for thirty years in the same year under one Govern¬ 
ment Resolution. 

Sultanpur lies in the extreme north-west of the Collectorate. 
It is bounded on the north by the Satpura hills, on the east by 
Thalner, on the south by the Taptee, which separates it from 
Yirdal and Nandurbar, and on the west by foreign territory. It 
was divided into two portions, one under a Mamlatdar at Shada, 
and the other under a Mahalkari at Taloda. There were altogether 
in the subdivision 506 villages, of which 177 were under a bigha- 

21 
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rate system (bighoti) and 329 dotbandi or plough-tax. Of the 177 
bighoti villages, 166 were under direct Government management 
and 11 alienated; and of the 329, 302 were Government and 27 
alienated. 176 villages were uninhabited. The revision ex¬ 
tended to only 118. 

The soil in the open country as far as the foot of the hills, 
which threw out no spurs, and rose up almost abruptly from the 
plain, was a rich black. The rivers were the Taptee and Gomi, 
the latter falling into the former. Water was generally found 
nearer the surface than in Eaver and Saoda, hut was not much 
used for irrigation. The open part of the country was healthy, 
but in the west towards the jungles it became malarious. There 
were no made roads, hut the traffic from Burhanpur towards 
Surat passed through it. There were markets at Shada, Taloda, 
Kukarmunda, and two other places. Shada was the largest 
market, followed by Taloda, where a considerable sale of timber 
and wood, especially since a demand for railway sleepers had 
arisen, afforded a means of livelihood for the Bhfls, who pre¬ 
ponderated among the inhabitants. Next came the Gujars, im¬ 
migrants from Gujarat, who still spoke their own language. These 
were good agriculturists, and as a rule well to do, having many of 
the Bhfls as their servants. There were also a good many Yan- 
jaras (Brinjarries), who bred cattle and sheep in large numbers in 
the extensive pasturage grounds that still remained. No manu¬ 
factures were carried on except a little dyeing at Shada, but carts 
of a good pattern were made and had acquired a wide reputation. 
The husbandry did not differ from that of the surrounding 
country. In the 118 villages there were 30,992 inhabitants, or 
126 to the square mile. 

At the introduction of British rule the revenue was only about 
Bs. 36,000, which in 1863-64 had increased to Bs. 1,83,564. The 
original rates of assessment had been high, rising in one village 
to Bs. 2 10a. the bigha, or Bs. 3 8a. the acre, and in many to 
Bs. 2 la., or Bs. 2 12a. the acre. In others, again, they had been 
very uneven, from 8a. to B. 1 15a. In proposing rates for dry- 
crop assessment, the chief criteria looked to were the prevalence 
or otherwise of jungle, and the abundance of or difficulty in pro¬ 
curing drinking water, the villages being divided accordingly into 
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six groups, the highest of which was assessed at Rs. 8, and the 
others went down by gradations of four annas to R. 1 12a. in the 
sixth group. 

The result of adopting these rates as compared with the revenue 
of 1868-64 was shown in the following statement:— 


rn 

a 

O 

r» 

o 

> 

Cultivation of 1SG3-G4. 

Total Survey Assessment. 

Increase 
or De- j 
crease. 

i 

41 

Acres. 

42,011 

Old Rates. 
Rs. 

1,00,513 

| 

New Rates. 
Rs. 

96,157 

Acres. 

49,G83 

i 

Assessment. 

Rs. 

1,07,777 

Average. 
Rs. a. p. 
2 2 9 

per ct. 

- 4-3 

o 

l 24 

18,035 

35,008 

35,717 

25,812 

51,208 

1 15 9 

— -5 

3 

10 1 

15,057 

20,202 

27,784 

23,179 

3S,7S8 

13,883 

1 10 9 

+ 6*0 

4 

0 

5,823 

10,487 

9,039 

8,515 

1 10 1 

— 8-0 

5 

10 

5,847 

0,000 

7,800 

15,401 

19,571 

1 4 4 

4-13-9 

6 

12 

4,001 

3,548 

4,702 I 

7,831 

8,051 

10 5 

4-34-2 


US 

1)1,404 

1 1,83,504 

1 

j 1,81,025 

1,30,421 

1 1 

2,39,278 

1 13 4 

- 8-9 


The area irrigated from 142 wells was 585 acres, on which 
mostly vegetables and a little sugar-cane were raised. The rate 
proposed for this was, as elsewhere, Rs. 8 an acre. With regard 
to channel-watered land, that on the G-omi, where there was a dam 
that watered eight villages, had been good; in consequence of 
want of repairs, however, the dam had become useless. 

The average area watered, and its revenue for ten years, had 
been as follows :— 



Area. 

Assessment. 

Spent in Repairs. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1852-58 

361 

2,614 

— 

1853-54 

441 

3,367 

133 

1854-55 

217 

1,546 

— 

to 

i 

xo 

00 
!—< 

531 

4,283 

— 

1856-57 

154 

1,353 

— 

1857-58 

184 

1,505 

— 

1858-59 

187 

1,637 

— 

1859-00 

185 

1,424 

200 

1860-61 

257 

1,719 

— 

1861-62 

175 

1,127 

— 


2,692 

20,575 

333 


Average 2,057v 



21 * 
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It says little for the manner in which the interests of the land 
revenue were looked after that a dam on which Us. 2,057 a year 
depended should have had so little spent on it, and have been 
allowed to fall to ruin. No rates were proposed pending such 
time as the dam might be put into order again. 


JAMNER. 

The subdivision of Jamner occupies the extreme south-east 
corner of the Collectorate. It was bounded on the north by 
Varan gaon and Nasirabad, on the west and partly on the south by 
Lohara, and on the rest of the south and the east by Berar and 
the Nizam’s territory. It contained 207 villages, with an area of 
530 square miles, and a population of 62,298, or 129 to the square 
mile. The country was generally undulating, with a range of low 
hills to the north, and was well watered, though it contained no 
large river. There were no made roads, but a fair-weather road 
from Bodvar to Jamner; Neri and the railway station at Masiivad 
afforded an outlet for the agricultural produce of the district. 
Its markets were at Jamner, Bodvar, and nine other less important 
places. At the latter some of the Bombay mercantile firms had 
established agencies, as it was conveniently situated for the Nar- 
gaon railway station. There were no manufactures, except a little 
coarse cotton cloth, made by 200 looms. Cotton occupied 31 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, bdjri 10 per cent., and javdri 4 per cent.; 
the remaining area was taken up with miscellaneous crops. Prices 
had risen considerably of late years since the opening of the rail¬ 
way, as seen in the subjoined statement:— 


Cotton 

Seers per Rupee. 
1859-60. 1864. 

. 16 3 

Javari 

. 54 

18 

Bajri 

. 51 

16 

Wheat 

. 32 

12 

Grain 

. 27 

12 

Linseed . 

. 27 

12 

is was at the height of the American 

war prices, 
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The old rates of assessment had varied from Rs. 2 6a. 9p. to 
7a. 6p. per acre, but there is nothing in the Superintendent’s Report 
to show how they had affected the prosperity of the country. It 
was proposed to divide the whole into four groups for maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment, with a subdivision in the first. 

First group.—Fifty-one villages situated along the banks of the 
Rag and Yagur rivers and near the main road. It included the 
whole of the petty division of Bodvar except uninhabited villages, 
and those on the Nizam’s frontier among the hills. Rate Rs. 3, 
and for the subdivision Rs. 2f. 

Second group.—Seventy villages, surrounding those of the first, 
but farther removed from market towns and the high road. 

Third group.—Eighteen villages, still farther from markets and 
the road. 

Fourth group.—Twenty-seven villages in the south on the Ni¬ 
zam’s frontier. 

There had been lately a large increase in the area on which 
cotton was grown, showing the influence of the railway in opening 
up speedy communication with Bombay. 

Cotton Area. 

1861- 62 . . . 42,604 

1862- 63 . . . 41,327 

1863- 64 . . 52,270 

There were 990 assessable wells in the subdivision, watering 
3,238 acres, in which common vegetables, 579 acres of wheat, and 
144 of sugar-cane, were grown. For the land under these the 
usual rates of Rs. 3 per acre for the best, and Rs. 2-J- for inferior? 
were proposed. The general result of these proposals will be seen 
from the following statement:— 


Class. 

Villages. 

Cultivation of 1863-64. 

Gross Survey Assessment. 

Increase 
or De¬ 
crease. 

1 ( 

51 

Acres* 

64,968 

Old Eates. 
Es. 

76,580 

New Eates. 
Es. 

92,638 

Acres. 

86,747 

Assessment. 

Es. 

1,12,805 

Average. 
Es, a. p. 
1 4 10 1 

per ct. 

4-20*9 

4 

27 

17,686 

17,391 

18,923 

30,610 

28,737 

15 0 

4* 8*8 

2 ’ 

70 

46,457 

| 42,557 

44,838 

90,779 

72,187 

12 9 

4* 5*3 

3 

18 

12,248 

i 10,106 

7,780 

10,121 

24,435 

16,258 

10 8 

— 

4 

27 

10,483 

7,105 

31,257 

16,947 

8 8 

- 8*6 


194 

1,51,842 

1,54,414 

1,73,625 

2,63,828 

2,46,934 

15 0 

+ 12-4 
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How the incidence of the old rates of assessment had affected 
the progress of the subdivision, or whether it had prospered other¬ 
wise under British rule, cannot be discovered from the Report; 
but from the difference between the areas in Cols. 3 and 6 there 
was evidently ample room for expansion of cultivation. 


PIMPALNER. 

The subdivision of Pimpalner, with the petty divisions of the 
Mahalkaris of Jaikheda, and Abhona, were experimentally settled 
in 1869, and the rate for all three reported for confirmation to 
Government in 1870 in one Report. On the raising of Nasik into 
a full Collectorate the two petty divisions were transferred to it, 
and an account of the revision of their assessment has accordingly 
been given in treating of that Collectorate. The present descrip¬ 
tion will therefore be confined, as far as possible, to Pimpalner 
alone. 

It lies partly above and partly below the Sahyadri range, the 
petty division of Navapura being in the latter position on the 
road to Surat, from which it is separated by the Gaikvar’s Mahal 
of Songadh. On the north it is bounded by Nandurbar and the 
Taptee and Nesu rivers, on the east by the petty division of 
Nizampur, and on the south by Jaikheda, from which it is sepa¬ 
rated by the Sailbari hills. Communication with Navjipura and 
the low country of Gujarat is by the Kundaibari pass, down 
which there is a metalled road. It contained 222 villages, inclu¬ 
sive of those in Navapura. Pour villages were alienated in Pim¬ 
palner, and of the 141 nominally in Navapura, 50 were mere 
names, as their boundaries were unknown, 60 more were held on 
leases from 1864, 2 were alienated, 13 were only circuit-surveyed 
in order to fix their boundaries, and 16, in which the plough-tax 
system was in force, were surveyed in detail. The last were 
along the road towards Surat. The part of Pimpalner above the 
Ghats had 81 villages, 79 under Government management and 2 
alienated, into one of which a settlement was introduced. Of 
the 81 villages 56 paid revenue on a ligha rate and 25 on the 
plough-tax system. The total number to be settled was thus 
95, inclusive of the 16 measured in detail in Navtipura; but, 
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owing to the papers not "being ready, a settlement was intro¬ 
duced at the time into 81 only. The area of the 95 villages was 
455 square miles, or 291,319 acres, of which 114,710, or 39 per 
cent., were unarable. The soil on the whole was very poor, the 
average classification being only 4a. 4p. The population was 
26,355, or 60 to the square mile. 'The district was much cut up 
by ranges of hills, the general direction of which was from west 
to east; these formed valleys of greater or less width, with rivers 
and streams running in them, along the banks of which most 
of the population and cultivation was found. The hills were 
mostly bare, but a few had teak trees on them. The soil varied 
greatly in fertility, from deep black to the poorest stony, the 
upland mdl predominating in quantity. There were 10,814 acres 
of channel-watered land, which paid half the land revenue. The 
cultivation of dry-crop land was rude and careless. Only in the 
east was bujri raised, and towards the west only the coarsest 
grains. The average rainfall for nine years had been nearly 
eighteen inches, and heavier in the west than in the east. The 
climate of Navapura was unhealthy, from the prevalence of 
jungle. There were no made roads except those down the Kun- 
daibari and Saibari passes; on all the country tracks commu¬ 
nication was difficult on account of steep passes and deep ravines. 
The railway also was so far distant as to be practically of no 
use to the district. There were no important markets, surplus 
produce being mostly exported to Dhulia and Surat. A bigha- 
rate system was commoner in the east, where also of late years 
the plan of written applications for taking up or relinquish¬ 
ing land (habuliyats and ruzindmahs) had been enforced. The 
plough-tax system prevailed in the west, the bullocks in each 
man’s possession being counted, whereas in Jaikhedn a holding 
of thirty bighas was considered the equivalent of a plough. The 
following statement shows the result of the old system of revenue 
management in fifty-five villages, of which complete records were 


forthcoming:— 


iUi uuivjulj•- 

10 Years' Averages. 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 


Ke- 

mitted. 

Col¬ 

lected. 

Average. 

• Per cent. 
Eemissions. 



Acres. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

From 1818-19 to 1827-28 

13,255 

01,477 

4,758 

50,719 

4 10 2 

7 11 10 

„ 1828-29 ,, 

1837-38 

14,159 

50,319 

5,941 

44,378 

3 8 10 

11 12 11 

„ 1888-39 ,, 

1847-48 

18,130 

43,890 

2,485 

41,405 

2 0 9 

5 10 7 

„ 1848-49 „ 

1857-58 

18,510 

44,344 

2,233 

42,111 

2 0 4 

5 0 7 

„ 1858-59 „ 

18(17-08 

23,500 

00,223 

259 

59,904 

2 9 0 

0 11 
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Tlie rate at which cultivation bad increased in Pimpalner bad 
been mueb slower than in Jaikheda and Abhona, notwithstanding 
that tbe rates of assessment, as seen in tbe statement above, bad 
been considerably reduced, and it was therefore clear that tbe 
former bad been over-assessed; it was accordingly proposed to 
fix comparatively low settlement rates. Prices in tbe five years 
previous to tbe revision bad risen greatly, as seen below:— 


Wheat. 

Seers per Rupee. 
Rice. Javdri. 

Bdjri. Molasses. 

From 1855 to 1859 . 30f 

13^ 


38 IOjV 

„ 1865 to 1869 . 8f 0 

4 

IS* 

1U *7? 


There would have been a good reason in such an increase for 
raising tbe assessment, but tbe people were poor and in debt, and 
tbe proposals, which will now be explained, were calculated • to 
lower the average dry-crop rate from Rs. 1 Oa. 4p. to 7a. 9p. 

It may be noticed en passant that tbe average number of inhabi¬ 
tants per bouse in Pimpalner was much less than in Jaikbeda and 
Abhona, viz. 3T5 as against 4’49 and 5*09. This may probably 
be accounted for by tbe fact that among tbe Konkanis, a large 
proportion of whom were among tbe agriculturists of Pimpalner, 
it was tbe custom for sons when they grew up to live apart from 
their parents, while among tbe Kunbis in Jaikbeda and Abhona 
they still remained in their parents’ homes. 

Tbe following were tbe maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
that bad been fixed for Nizampur, Malegaon and Baglan :— 


Nizampur . . 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 4 

Malegaon 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 

Baglan. 

2 2 

2 0 

1 12 

1 10 

On tbe analogy of 

these it 

was proposed 

to fix 

tbe maximum in 


tbe east of Pimpalner lying towards Nizampur and Malegaon at 
Rs. 2, and lower it gradually towards tbe west till it reached tbe 
plough-tax villages, where it was to fall to a rupee. Tbe maximum 
for channel-watered land it was proposed to fix at Rs. 15 per acre, 
and for small temporary dams in which water did not last beyond 
December at from 8a. to 12a. in addition to tbe dry-crop rates. 

Tbe general result of tbe adoption of these rates for fifty-six 
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bigha-i'&te and twenty-four plough-tax villages is embodied in the 
following statement:— 


Fifty-six Villages. 


Class. 

Villages. Maximum Rate. Area and Assessment 1867-68. 




Es. a. 

Acres. 

Es. 



1 

13 

2 0 

6,699 

30,899 



2 

13 

1 14 

6,039 

' 19,552 



3 

9 

1 12 

d.oo7 

4,988 



4 

20 

1 8 

o ',349 

10,623 



5 

1 

1 4 

008 

595 




56 

— 

24,252 

66,657 




Assessment of 1868-69. 




Dry Crop. I 

Channel-watered. 

I Total. 

Area. 


Average. 

Area. 

Average. 

Area. 



Rs. 

11 s. a. p. 


Es. Es. a. p. 


Es. 

5,473 

0,153 

1 2 0 

1,642 

25,040 15 4 1 

7,115 

6,884 

31,199 

5,1)14 

0,470 

1 1 6 

970 

13,541 13 12 4 

20,011 

(>,431 

5,472 

13 7 


6,431 

5,472 

5,(JOG 

5,853 

10 8 

564 

5,024 9 15 7 

6,170 

11,477 

554 

567 

10 5 

1 

7 7 0 0 

555 

574 

23,978 

24,515 

10 4 

3,177 

44,218 13 14 8 

27,155 

68,733 



According to the 

Survoy Settlement. 



(>,955 

4,250 

4,747 

9 9 

1,828 

23,323 12 12 2 

j 8,783 

27,573 

8,509 

8 11 

1,162 

10,059 9 2 9 

9,671 

15,406 

8,120 

3,156 

6 3 

8,126 

3,156 

9,582 

4,075 

6 10 I 

834 

5,427 0 S 1 

10,416 

9,502 

303 

1,000 

202 

4 2 

29 

41 10 7 

1,029 

34,172 

10,490 

7 9 

3,853 

39,450 10 3 10 

38,025 

55,940 

The decrease in the five classes of villages was thus:— 




First class 


. 11*6 per cent. 




Second class . 

23-3 





Third class 

. 42-3 





Fourth class . 

17-2 „ 





Fifth class 

47-2 





On the whole 

18-6 





Twenty-four Plough-tax Villages. 




Class. 

Villages. 

Maximum Rate. Ploughs. 






Es. a. 


Es. 



4 

3 

1 8 

41.f 

398 



5 

8 

1 4 

138 

2,357 



6 

11 

1 0 

273J 

3,094 



7 

2 

12 

78 

505 




24 

— 

531 

6,354 
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Area. 

Dry Crop. 

Average. 

Survey System, 
f Channel-watered. 

Area. Average. 

Total. 

Area. 


Acres. 

Bs. 

a. p. 

Acres. Ks. 

Bs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

1,468 

6,721 

582 

2,743 

6 4 

6 6 

439 925 

2 19 

1,468 

7.160 

582 

3,668 

16,966 

3,890 

3 8 

142 137 

15 5 

17,108 

4,027 

1,664 

788 

7 7 



1,664 

788 

26,S19 

8,003 

4 9 ! 

581 1,062 

1 13 3 

27,400 

9,065 

The people in 

the plough-tax villages having 

complained of 


these rates, the Superintendent, Mr. Pedder, proposed that the 
last three should be lowered by four annas each, so that the maxi¬ 
mum for Navapura, in which the seventh-class villages were 
situated, should be 8a. only. He was doubtful whether the new 
system would answer at all until the country was more advanced, 
and suggested that if that were found to be the case, the system 
of giving leases of their holdings to individual cultivators should 
be tried. In the villages of Abhona below the Ghats he had 
already given leases for ten years to the Patels of the several 
villages, on condition that they should not levy more than Rs. 8 
per plough. He was also in favour of crop-nates in place of 
uniform rates per acre in channel-watered lands. It would result, 
he thought, in the water being economized, and the whole area 
commanded by each dam being cropped, whereas, in the case of 
fixed rates, no one, when his turn came round, would abandon his 
right to raise a crop of sugar-cane, and if the water failed every¬ 
thing was lost. If this were not agreed to, the Collectors must 
be instructed to be liberal in the matter of remissions when there 
happened to be a real failure of water. Government did not 
accede to this, but sanctioned the remaining proposals with a 
guarantee for twenty-five years, so that the settlement might 
expire at the same time as those of Baglan and Nizampur, in 
1893-94. 


SAODA' REVISION. 

The first portion of the Collectorate to come under revision on 
the expiration of the Survey lease of thirty years was the sub¬ 
division of Saoda. At the original settlement, as at the revision, 
it was under the charge of a Mamlatdar and two Mahalkaris, and 
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with 22 villages added to the original 287 from the old Chopda 
Taluka, and 4 transferred to Bhusaval deducted, there were 805 
villages for revision. 

The subdivision occupies the extreme north-east corner of the 
Collectorate. It is bounded on the north by the Satpura hills, on 
the south by the Taptee, on the east by the province of Nimar,. 
and on the west by the Chopda subdivision of Klnindesh. With the 
exception of three villages situated within the hills, and called the 
‘j)dl the Satpuras form a large State forest reserve, and from 
their base the subdivision slopes at an almost uniform gradient 
southwards to the Taptee. The best black soil is found in vil¬ 
lages along that river, and as the hills are approached it becomes 
much intermixed with pebbles out of the trap and disintegrated 
trap rock. There is little alluvial deposit, as the smaller streams 
that come down from the hills into the Taptee have only a course 
of about fourteen miles, and are nowhere sluggish enough to allow 
the formation of backwaters during the rains at their points of 
junction with the larger stream. Their channels have in the 
course of centuries become choked up with fragments of rock 
carried down from the hills, and their true beds consequently lie 
deeply cut out of the soil below, so that in heavy rains they fre¬ 
quently overflow their banks. Wells occupy a well-marked belt 
of country midway between the hills and the Taptee, and on each 
side of this the water-bearing stratum lies too deep for irrigation, 
the result being that many of the villages at the foot of the hills 
are so devoid of water as to be uninhabitable. The climate is 
favourable for dry-crop cultivation, the rainfall, which is tolerably 
even throughout, having averaged for the ten years from 1875 to 
1884 from 29, 35, to 36 inches. 

For revision purposes all separately recognized occupancies 
have been sejiarately demarcated, fields of unwieldy size divided 
into easily workable areas, and all old Survey numbers containing 
mixed dry-crop and irrigated land have been remeasured in order 
to ascertain the area under irrigation, in addition to those in 
which from any cause the boundaries may have changed, with a 
view to the due rectification of areas and maps. This has resulted 
in the original 20,868 old Survey numbers having increased to 
33,480. Ke-classification of soil lias been carried out sufficiently 
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to provide for the greater difference according to modern practice 
between superior and inferior soils being assigned to them, and 
to bring under regular classification all lands left unclassified at 
the first settlement. 23,275 numbers and 1,73,730 acres have 
been re-classified in the field, and the classification adjusted in 
10,205 numbers and 99,910 acres. The total areas of the old and 
new measurements vary only by eighteen acres, but the irrigated 
area has increased by 9,727 acres, and 8,130 acres, formerly under 
the head of unarable, have been added to the assessed arable land. 
The chief crops are javctri and bdjri , early crops, 4T7 per cent., 
and cotton and wheat, late crops, 37*8 per cent. Cultivation in 
the subdivision is on the whole careful. Manure is carefully 
hoarded and much used in the lighter early-erop soils, which are 
frequently ploughed. Deep black soil is not ploughed oftener 
than once in three years. 

Since the first settlement the communications of the subdivision 
have been revolutionised. The large traffic formerly passing 
through the district was then carried along a black soil track of 
some breadth, but entirely unimproved, blow a vastly increased 
traffic is borne by the G. I. P. Railway, which enters at the eastern 
extremity and traverses more than half the length of the sub¬ 
division, and has no less than five stations. Feeders to the railway 
have been made at the Raver and Saoda stations, the latter to the 
important market towns of Saoda and Faijpur. Connection has 
also been established between Raver and the Bhusaval station as 
far as the north bank of the Taptee. In two-thirds of the whole 
area, the produce exported being grown within ten miles of the 
railway, and the most remote village not being above twenty-five 
miles from a railway station, fair-weather roads are almost all 
that are required, and the drawbacks arising from difficult transit 
during the rainy season lose much of their importance. In ad¬ 
dition to the market towns mentioned, there are several places 
where weekly fairs of only local interest are held. There were 
between 1,400 and 1,500 cotton and silk looms employed in the 
subdivision, but no other manufacture of any importance. 

The progress of Saoda in material prosperity during the period 
of the first settlement may be judged by the following statistics. 

Population had increased 40*7 per cent., and tiled and flat-roofed 
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houses 141*5, while thatched houses had diminished 5*7 per cent. 
The increase in superior houses is so out of propertion to that of 
population that there was probably an error in the returns for the 
old settlement, which gave an average of 9*8 people to each house. 
Agricultural cattle had increased 8*4 percent., and milch and other 
cattle 19*6. Horses and sheep and goats had fallen off, but carts 
had nearly doubled in number, and wells and water-lifts were 
more by 12*9 per cent. Population was reported at the settlement 
to have reached the unusual density of 295 to the square mile. 
The increase, however, had only kept pace with the extension of 
cultivation, as there was 1*8 acre of cultivated land per head of 
population, precisely as in the first year of the first settlement. 
The average of a pair of oxen for every 17 acres of cultivation 
found to exist was also unusually high. Of the wells in working 
order, 8,377 in number, 2,721 were used for irrigation; how many 
had been used for this purpose at the time of the first settlement 
the records did not show. 

The villages lying along the skirts of the Satpura hills par¬ 
ticularly showed a large increase in population. At the period of 
the first settlement they were almost entirely uncultivated, and 
much infested by wild beasts, and naturally showed a more marked 
improvement than the rest of the subdivision. The one exception 
was under the head of agricultural cattle in the wildest villages, 
the inhabitants of which had been mostly Vanjaras engaged in 
cattle-breeding, and the lands of which had, since the first settle¬ 
ment, been brought into cultivation by the ryots of villages at a 
greater distance from the hills, whose cattle appeared in the record 
of their own villages. 85 per cent, of the land was cultivated by 
the occupants themselves, and the remainder was let out either for 
money or grain rents. It was reported that the average selling 
price of land was about Rs. 30, or nearly equivalent to twenty-four 
times the average assessment. 

The course of prices during the Survey lease had been as 
follows:— 



Javdri. 

Wheat. 

Linseed. 


Seers por Rupee. 

Seers per R. 

Seers per R. 

1854-55 to 1863-64 

45 

33 

26 

1864-65 to 1873-74 

26 

14 

15 

1874-75 to 1884-85 

22 

14 

14 
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In addition to these cotton had risen fully 100 per cent. 

In the 209 villages settled in 1854-55 and 1855-56, the settle¬ 
ment in the first instance reduced the revenue by Es. 1,07,891, 
hut by the end of the first ten years it had risen again to within 
Es. 37,000 of the old collections. After this the progress of cul¬ 
tivation was more gradual, but at the expiration of the settlement 
the account stood as follows :— 

Assessment on Cultivation. Assessment on Waste. 

Es. Es. 

First year of lease. . 1,96,639 50,392 

1884-85 . . . 2,44,260 1,699 

In the twenty-two villages formerly in Chopda, settled in 
1856-57, the Survey assessment in the first instance doubled the 
revenue demands, but cultivation nevertheless extended rapidly, 
and the general result in the thirty years had been that the revenue 
on cultivation rose from Es. 9,721 to Es. 17,708, and the assess¬ 
ment on waste fell from Es. 8,059 to Es. 664. In the whole of the 
villages the unimportant remissions given in the first five or six 
years subsequently ceased altogether. For three years, out of 183 
notices of sale of occupancy rights to recover arrears of revenue, 
not one eventuated in actual sale. 

The grouping of the villages at the original settlement for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment was in eight classes, at 
rates varying from Es. 2 6a. to E. 1 2a. The greater number 
were under rates from Es. 2 upwards, and lay in the open part of 
the plain country between the Taptee and the edge of the Satpura 
jungles, and were classed according to their nearness and accessi¬ 
bility to the chief market towns. The remaining villages lay 
along the skirts of the hills, and were grouped according as they 
were more or less broken by patches of jungle, or had a scarcity 
of drinking water, or were infested by wild animals that destroyed 
the crops. In grouping for revision the main factor to be con¬ 
sidered was the railway, which had been located in the vicinity of 
the markets and line of traffic on which the old grouping was 
based, but had, so to speak, obliterated small distinctions and 
placed all villages within easy reach of the five railway stations on 
one general level as regards communications and markets. The 
open plain thus fell into two groups: first, the eastern, which 
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contained the railway ; and second, the western, in which the dis¬ 
tance from railway stations averaged fourteen miles, and which 
was therefore less affected by it than those in the former. 

After these groups came one of eight villages on the Taptee, 
the internal communications of which were much broken up by 
ravines, and during the rains by the backwaters of the Taptee. 

The remaining two groups it was proposed should form two long 
strips between the Satpuras and the open plain, where the cha¬ 
racter of the cultivation was less advanced, drinking-water scarce, 
and the population consequently more sparse and less civilised. 

It was evident that Sand a had in the first instance been settled 
at very low rates, probably from motives of policy in a district in 
which considerable agitation had been set in motion against the 
new Survey system. The rates in other neighbouring subdivisions 
had subsequently been pitched considerably higher, but the Su¬ 
perintendent was precluded from proposing as heavy maximum 
rates as he thought Ssioda could well have borne in order not to 
overstep the limits of enhancement on revision settlements that 
had been fixed by Government. The maximum rates proposed 
for the four groups respectively were Es. 2 10a., Es. 2 8a., Es.2 4a., 
and E. 1 10a. The garden area in Government land under the 
first settlement had been 2,485 acres, assessed at an average of 
Es. 2 la. 5p. an acre. A light maximum rate of Es. 3 was im¬ 
posed on those lands under wells where the water was not over 
forty-five feet from the surface. It was not proposed to assess 
such lands under the revision at anything higher than the dry- 
crop rates, which would give an average of Es. 2 3a. lip. an acre. 
For twenty-nine acres watered by channels a maximum of Es. 10, 
giving an average of Es. 8 15a. 5p., was proposed. 


The general result was as follows:— 
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It will be seen that the area not in occupation, is comparatively 
small, and consists of inferior land, assessed at only about 6a. an 
acre. In five villages in which the enhancement of assessment 
exceeded the limit of 66 per cenfc. laid down by the Government, 
satisfactory reasons were given. The old average rate on the whole 
occupied area was R. 1 2a. lip., and by the new R. 1 7a. lip., an 
increase of five annas per acre. The rates were sanctioned by Go¬ 
vernment and guaranteed for thirty years in May 1886. 


CHOPDA'. 

The revision of the original thirty years’ Survey Settlement in 
this Taluka was carried out in 1888. It lies on the north of the 
Taptee river, to the west of Saoda, to which it is very similar in 
its general features, having also the Satpura hills as its northern 
boundary; on the west is the Shirpur Taluka, and on the south,, 
on the opposite bank of the Taptee, are Amalner, Erandol, and 
hTasirabad. Of its original number of 173 villages, 13 J forest vil¬ 
lages have been transferred to H.H. Holkar, 7 to the Shirpur and 
22 to the Saoda Taluka, so that 130in addition to 3 inami, vil¬ 
lages remain. 

Owing to the separate measurement and demarcation of all 
recognized occupancies, the subdivision of large block numbers 
and others of unwieldy size, the separate record of irrigated areas 
and bringing up to date of all boundaries, 11,086 old Survey fields 
have become 14,730 new numbers. The difference in area between 
the old and new measurements is very trifling. In only three 
cases were errors discovered in the former, and re-adjustment of 
classification according to the more modem standard, by which the 
relative values of good and inferior soils is made to differ more 
than they did under the old system of classification, was found a 
comparatively easy matter. 

In this, as well as in most other parts of the Collectorate, the 
chief crops are cotton and cereals, there being 36£ per cent, of the 
former, and 47*8 per cent, of the latter. There is comparatively 
little garden cultivation, as the rivers are too deep below the 
surface to admit of being dammed up for irrigation purposes. In 
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the course of the Survey lease, however, that from wells has in¬ 
creased by rather more than 700 acres. 

It has not profited to the same extent from the advent of the 
railway as the Talukas on the south of the Taptee, but the indirect 
advantage of large manufacturing and trading centres having been 
formed at Jaigaon and at other points on the line has been con¬ 
siderable, in providing outlets for its exportable products. 

In other ways its advance in material prosperity since the first 
settlement has been notable. The population has increased by 
82 per cent., and houses by 111 in superior and 42 in thatched 
tenements. Agricultural cattle are more by nearly 40 per cent. 
The proportion of land to each plough of two bullocks is 14 acres, 
whilst in neighbouring Talukas it is 15 acres and more. Milch 
and other cattle, as is always the case when, in consequence of the 
area for pasturage being diminished and more land being brought 
under the plough, there is less room left for the crowds of useless 
beasts that used to be kept, have decreased by 12*3 per cent., and 
sheep and goats by 7*3 per cent. Horses and ponies have, however, 
increased by nearly 400 (77 per cent.), and carts have more than 
doubled in number, having risen from 2,619 to 5,401, a sure proof 
that the carrying trade is much more extensive than it formerly was. 

The area of land in occupancy has increased proportionately 
from 44,957 acres, assessed at Rs. 67,245, in 1856-57, to 127,667 
acres, assessed at Rs. 1,57.488, in 1886-87. The revenue has been 
collected without difficulty, remissions having had to be given only 
in years of extreme scarcity. In the years 1884-85 to 1886-87 
the last under the old settlement, although 441 notices of sale of 
occupancy right were issued for the collection of revenue demands, 
not one case of actual sale took place, the demands having been 
paid up. 

The Superintendent sums up the present state of matters as 
follows:— 

“ Chopda, when the Survey Settlement was first introduced, was 
a half-cleared, thinly-populated tract, whose produce was protected 
with difficulty from the ravages of wild animals during its growth, 
and even then realised but scanty value, owing to the great dis¬ 
tance from the coast and the natural difficulties of transit. Chopda 
now is thickly populated and richly tilled from end to end; its 
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products, which are amongst the most valuable raised in the Pre¬ 
sidency, find ready access to the coast by a main line of rail which 
runs within some 25 miles of its borders. Its cultivated area has 
trebled during the lease, while the revenue is realised with ease, 
and land is sublet on the average at three times the Government 
assessment.’ 3 

Under these circumstances occupancy rights, nearly 88 per cent, 
of which are said to be in the hands of the recorded occupants 
themselves, in addition to over 6 per cent, sublet, have naturally 
acquired considerable value. In forty-four cases of sale by order 
of Civil Courts, 623 acres, assessed at an average of R. 1 6a. Up. 
per acre, realised Rs. 15 11a. 6p. per acre. In 110 cases of lease 
land, assessed at Rs. 2,709f, was let for Rs. 9,151, or 3*4 times 
the assessment. Similar favourable terms were obtained in cases 
of lands mortgaged as security for advances of money. 

The prices of produce had also advanced greatly. Cotton may 
be said roughly to have doubled in value since the commencement 
of the Survey lease, and the prices of javdri , b/'tjri, and wheat have 
risen respectively from 34, 40, and 21 seers the rupee to 22, 23, 
and 18. There could, therefore, be no doubt that an enhancement 
of assessment was quite feasible. 

The bulk of the villages have now been arranged in two groups 
of eighty-two and twenty-seven, from east to west, following tin* 
line of the Taptee, with a rise from the old maximum rates of 
Rs. 2 4a. and Rs. 1 14a. to Rs. 2 12a. and Rs. 2 4a. A third 
small group of nine villages, at a maximum of R. 1 6a., has boon 
made of villages lying along the foot of the Satpura hills, which 
are unhealthy and only partly cleared, in addition to being badly 
off for drinking-water and only cultivable from a distance. The 
maximum is only R. - higher than the old one of R. 1 2a. 

The result of the adoption of these rates in the throe groups of 
villages respectively is an increase of assessment by 32*5, 30*9, and 
26*3 per cent., which, under all circumstances, is certainly mode¬ 
rate. They do not in any case come up to the level of tin* per¬ 
centage laid down by Government as the maximum beyond which 
the assessment in any group of villages is not to be increased on 
revision. The average rate per acre under the first settlement was 
R. 1 3a. 9p., and will now be R. 1 10a. 
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As already noted, there is no irrigation from canal water. Land 
watered from wells, which have not increased in any great num¬ 
bers, will only pay dry-crop rates, and all benefit of improvements 
will be reaped by those who expend capital on them. 


AMALNER. 

The settlement of the Taluka of Amalner, now containing 275| 
Government and 1-i- alienated villages, was revised in 1889. It 
originally comprised 251 but in consequence of re-arrangement 
between this and the neighbouring Talukas, the former now con¬ 
stitute the net number under one Mamlatdar’s charge. The 
villages were originally settled at various times, extending from 
1857-58, in which the majority came under the Survey system, 
to 1868-69. The previous measurements and classification of 
soils have been utilized to a great extent for the purposes of 
revision, there being only five numbers out of 22,247 in which 
mistakes of over 15 per cent, in area were discovered, and 75 
which had to be rectified for other reasons. In classification 
almost the whole of the old work was found sufficiently good to 
be confirmed. There is a net diminution of area by 823 acres out 
of 337,344. In dry-crop and garden land there is a decrease of 
9,104, and increase of 3,006 respectively ; this is accounted for 
by about 3,000 acres liaviug been transferred from dry-crop to 
garden, and 6,000 to forest as unarable and unassessed. It lies 
to the south of the Taptee river, and is consequently nearer the 
line of the G. I. P. Railway than Cliopda, being about the most 
central of the subdivisions of the Collectorate. As already 
described, the northern portion along the Taptee river abounds 
in rich black soil, and the more southerly is an undulating plain 
of broken ground with a low range of hills covered with thorny 
scrub. It is on the whole well supplied with means of com¬ 
munication, for in addition to several roads connecting it with 
the markets of Dhulia and Dharangaon, Amalner and Parola, 
which are also large commercial centres, are within its limits. 
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The southern portion is about twenty-four miles from two railway 
stations, the Tillages in the north-east are about thirty miles from 
one station, and of the remainder the mo'st distant is forty miles 
from the line of rail. The establishment of the GL I. P. railway 
in this and the neighbouring Talukdars has had the effect of 
stimulating the cotton industry, and of converting much of the 
land in the north, formerly devoted to late ( rabi ) crops, to the 
growth of cotton, an early Qcharif) crop, for ginning and press¬ 
ing which steam machinery has been set up at Parola, Dhulia, 
Dharangaon, Erandol, &e. At present about 50 per cent, of the 
total cultivation is cereals, 7 per cent, of oil-seeds, and 31 per 
cent, of cotton. 

During the currency of the Survey lease the Taluka has con¬ 
siderably improved in the matter of material resources. Popula¬ 
tion has increased 46*6 per cent., and houses 41 f per cent., 
two-thirds of the latter being of a superior description and one- 
third thatched. Agricultural cattle have increased 23'2 per cent., 
giving a pair of oxen to about eighteen acres of cultivated land. 
The area per head of the agricultural population has risen from 
1*9 to 2*7. Cows and buffaloes, sheep and goats, have decreased 
in numbers, owing to the contraction in the area of waste used 
for pasture, in which herds of useless and underbred cattle used 
to roam at pleasure, so much so that one of the Collectors in 
former days proposed the impracticable plan of erecting pounds 
to shut them up in. Carts have increased by over one-half, and 
are of an improved pattern, a remunerative carrying trade to and 
from the railway having sprung up of late years. The same 
influence is to be seen in the larger number of horses and ponies, 
now used by many for market purposes in preference to the slow 
transport of foimer days by bullock carts. The total number of 
wells and water-lifts is greater by 27*2 per cent, a lai'ge propor¬ 
tion of these being used for irrigating land, the area of which 
has more than doubled, being now 6,176 acres, in place of 2,937. 
The general increase in cultivation has been from 114,094 acres 
to 242,828, or 112*8 per cent., the rise being most marked in the 
lowest class of villages, where it has been over 504 per cent. 
87| per cent, of the cultivated lands are held by the registered 
occupants and their partners, and 7*4 are sublet. Registration 
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returns for the three years previous to the revision show that 
in 284 cases land has been sold for over twenty times the assess¬ 
ment, from sixty-one to seventy times the valuation having been 
realised in five cases. They prove that the average rent at which 
land has been leased has been Rs.3 15a. 8p., or 3*7 the average 
Survey valuation of Rs. 1. la. 8p. the acre, while Es. 2,41,376 have 
been raised on the mortgage of 16,279 acres assessed at Es. 17,548. 
There is a probability that the population will soon press too 
heavily on the soil, for while, during the last five years, the births 
have been 4T per cent, on the number of people, the deaths have 
been only 2*9. 

Prices have not risen greatly, 128*6 per cent, for wheat and 
204*5 for javitri (Holcus sorghum ). This and the increase of popu¬ 
lation, with the improvement in means of communication, have 
resulted in the following figures :— 


Pirst year of lease 
1887-88 


Assessment on Assessment 
cultivated land. on waste. 
Rs. Rs. 


Per cent, in- Per cent. 

crease on decrease 
cultivation, on waste. 


. 1,42,254 1,24,740 

. 2,50,804 7,023 


Difference 1,08,550 1,17,717 


76*3 86*3 


Ample reason is thus afforded for appropriating to the State a 
fair proportion of the gains accruing to the people from causes 
beyond their own control. 

In the old grouping of villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment more attention seems to have been paid to fertility 
than to proximity to markets. The former Superintendent of 
Survey said: “ I have already divided the T&luka into two com¬ 
partments, the northern and the southern, and have shown the 
northern to he much more fertile and richer in soil than the 
southern. To this division I shall still adhere in apportioning 
rates ’ On this consideration he made a grouping of six classes 
at maximum rates varying from Es. 2 4a. in the north to E.l 8a. 
in the south-west. In the revision one rate of Rs. 2 12a. has been 
applied throughout, as the difference between the various classes 
of soil would appear to have been fully brought out in the classi- 
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fication of soils, the inferiority in the south being made up for 
by its greater proximity to the railway. In three groups of ten 
villages taken respectively from the northern, central, and 
southern portions of the Taluka the average rates of this maxi¬ 
mum. have come to Rs. 1 12a. 2p., Rs. 1 3a. 6p., and 4a. lip.: 
this proves the correctness of the remark made above with regard 
to classification. 

It is admitted that the maximum rate might have been raised 
to Rs. 3, which has already been sanctioned for Chopda, on the 
north of the Tap tee. The latter is more distant from the railway 
line than Amalner, and the reason given for this departure from 
correct principles of settlement is that the adoption of the higher 
rate would have resulted in an enhancement of more than 33 per 
cent., the maximum limit of increase laid down by Government for 
the revenue of a Taluka on revision. It is true that such a limit 
has been fixed, but it surely could not have been intended to abide 
by it under all circumstances, to the manifest injury of the State 
and the laying of unequal burdens on people living on the opposite 
banks of the same river.. It would have been more theoretically 
proper for Chopda to have had the rate of Rs. 2 12a., and Amalner 
that of Rs. 3. Or the difficulty might have been partially rectified 
by ordering the two Talukas to be gradually assimilated by an 
increase of two annas at two intervals, so as to bring them to an 
equality by the end of the thirty years’ lease. 

The land under irrigation from wells in existence at the original 
settlement has been brought down to within maximum dry-crop 
rates, and that under new wells has had no fresh assessment im¬ 
posed. Owing to increased area, the revenue under this head is 
Rs. 10,294 in place of Rs. 6,127. In land watered from river chan¬ 
nels improved at the cost of the State, a maximum rate of Rs. 14 
per acre has been fixed. The old average rate was Rs. 8 la. 7p., 
and the new comes to Rs. 10 7a. The total revenue from this 
source is Rs. 7,640, as against Rs. 5,207 under the first settle¬ 
ment. 

The general result of the revision is to raise the revenue from 
Rs. 2,50,804 to Rs. 3,31,145, an increase of Rs. 80,341, or 32*3 per 
cent. There are still 10,666 acres of inferior land unoccupied, 
assessed at Rs. 5,917, an average of 8a. lOp. per acre. The en- 
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haneement on all Government land in occupation is from R. 1 Oa. 6p. 
to R. 1 5a. 10p., or 5a. 4p. an acre, tlie equivalent, according to 
the latest jDrices, of rather under 12 lbs. of wheat. 


ERANDOL. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven villages of the Erandol Taluka. 
which lies to the east of Amalner, came under revision in 1890, 
and one, formerly alienated, which has lately lapsed to the State, 
under settlement for the first time. It consisted originally of 237 
villages, but, owing to several changes having been made from one 
Taluka to another with a view to consolidation for administrative 
purposes, it now consists of 229, one of which is alienated. Ori¬ 
ginal settlements were introduced into the 227 villages at different 
times, extending from 1857-58 to 1870-71; into most of them 
in 1858-59. Twelve villages, formerly in the Bhadgaon Taluka, 
settled under a lease for twenty-six years in 1865-66, were to come 
under revision in the year 1890-91. 

According to the system of testing the old Survey operations 
adopted here as elsewhere, only 39 numbers out of 19,444 were 
found to be wrong in area more than 15 per cent., and 99 were 
re-measured in consequence of changes from floods and other 
causes; 234 have been included in forest, and 10,478 have been 
confirmed. 

The old classification of soils was found satisfactory. It was 
confirmed in 18,828 numbers, and done over again in 616 for 
various reasons, as in the case of the measurements. A total 
diminution in the arable area of 4,207 acres was accounted for by 
2,626 acres having been converted into garden, by errors in the 
old recorded measurements to the extent of about 1,000 acres, and 
by the action of floods. There have been 656 new wells constructed 
in the course of the Survey lease. This has resulted in the in¬ 
crease of area under irrigation just noted. 

This tract of country is very similar in physical features to 
Amalner, to the east of which and to the south of Chopda and 
south and west of Jalgaon it is situated. It has, however, bene- 
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fited more than Amalner by the advent of the railway, which runs 
almost the entire length of its eastern boundary within a few miles,, 
this portion of the line having in it the four important stations of 
Pachora, Mahrjf, Mhasavad, and Jalgaon. Roads practicable for 
traffic all the year round, moreover, traverse it in various direc¬ 
tions. It contains the market towns of Erandol, Dkarangaon, and 
Kasoda within itself. There are six weekly bazaars, and the mar¬ 
kets of Amalner and Parola are easily accessible. The Mahrjf 
fair, held once a year, enables the weavers of the Taluka, who 
possess 1,323 looms for cotton and 52 for woollen goods, to dispose 
of their wares, and of the cotton carpets and cattle-cloths made at 
Kasoda. There are also seventy presses for the extraction of oil. 
The principal export is that of cotton, which is either cleaned in 
the 4,039 hand-gins scattered over the country, or sent to neigh¬ 
bouring steam factories to be pressed and sent to Bombay. 

All the circumstances point to a substantial advance in the 
prosperity of the Taluka. During the Survey lease population has 
increased 57*2 per cent, and superior houses 64*5, while thatched 
houses are fewer by 8*3 per cent. Agricultural cattle have in¬ 
creased by 18*8 per cent., which gives about seventeen acres to a 
pair of oxen; while cows and buffaloes, and sheep and goats have 
diminished by 24*6 and 23 per cent, respectively, in consequence 
of the contraction of the area of pasturage ground. The number, 
of carts is 2,460, or 50*8 per cent, greater than it was, on account 
of the development of the cotton industry and improved means of 
communication with the railway. An increase in the number of 
horses and ponies may be attributed to the same cause, as in 
Amalner. The area under irrigation has risen from 2,685 to 5,311 
acres, owing to the greater number of wells, now 1,161 in number,, 
in use; the increase has been 31 per cent. The value of agricul¬ 
tural produce having also, as noted under Amalner, greatly ad¬ 
vanced, there can be no doubt that a reasonable increase of 
assessment can be borne by the cultivators without any undue 
pressure on their resources. Over 84 per cent, of the occupied 
area is in the hands of the recorded occupants and their partners, 
and about 10f per cent, is sublet. In 100 cases of leases land 
has been let for 5*4 times the Survey assessment. In the same 
number of cases of mortgage without possession, 1,364 acres- 
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have been taken as security for Rs. 18,682, an average of 
Rs. 18 10a. 7p. an acre and 14*2 times the Survey assessment; 
while in a like number of cases in which possession was given, 
17*9 times the assessment and an average of Rs. 20 6a. 4p. per 
acre were advanced. Assessed land is thus proved to have acquired 
a considerable saleable value. 

Remissions were given in 1871-72 in the case of land remaining 
waste from failure of rain to the extent of Rs. 4,849, but with this 
exception they have been trifling. For the last three years there 
has been no distraint of property or sale of occupancy rights for 
the collection of revenue. 

In place of the six groups for maximum rates of dry-crop as¬ 
sessment into which the Taluka was divided at the first settlement, 
the whole has been assessed together at the same rate of Rs. 2 10a., 
as in Amalner, and for similar reasons to those given under that 
Taluka. The same objections to departure from principle may be 
urged here with even greater force. Erandol is decidedly more 
favourably situated than Amalner and Chopda, in which maximum 
rates of Rs. 2 12a. and Rs. 3 have been adopted, and the Bombay 
Government have taken the lower rate proposed by the Superin¬ 
tendent, notwithstanding the wish of the Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner to adopt one of Rs. 2 12a. in default of one of 
Rs. 2 14a., which he would himself recommend, and the proposal 
of the Revenue Commissioner to raise the whole Taluka to the 
latter maximum. To depart from the scientific principle that the 
assessment on all lands should be equalized by differentiating that 
on those distant from markets (and therefore costing more to 
convey produce thence) from the burden laid on others from which 
the conveyance of produce to the place of sale is easy and cheap, 
is to create in the 33 per cent, enhancement rule a kind of fetish, 
to offend against which, under any circumstances whatever, is to 
be regarded with holy horror. It is to be hoped that at the next 
revision thirty years hence truer views will prevail, and the anomaly 
now sanctioned in both Amalner and Erandol will be done away 
with. 

The garden land in the Taluka is entirely irrigated from wells, 
there, being no streams available from which water could be led 
bv irrigation channels. At the former settlement there were 
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2,685 acres, of which 2,515 were Government land, assessed at an 
average of Es. 2 2a. 9p. per acre. The area now irrigated is 5,123 
acres. This, under the rules, is assessed at dry-crop rates, land 
under new wells having no extra rate levied from it, and is rated 
at an average of E. 1 14a. 7p. an acre. The increase under this 
head, as compared with the original settlement, is Es. 4,319, or 
78*9 per cent. 

The general financial result of the revision has been to raise the 
State demand on occupied land from Es, 2,21,652 to Es. 2,93,991, 
an increase of 32*6 per cent. The average rate per acre is 
Es. 1 6a. Ip. If the maximum rate had been fixed at Es. 3, as 
in Chopda, the average would have come to about Es. 1 9a. 3p., a 
difference of 3a. 2p. an acre, equivalent at the average price of 
wheat for the eleven years ending with 1888-89, to about 6 lbs. 
per acre more, ox*, to express it in other terms, about the value of 
a woman’s labour for a single day. The average holding per head 
of population being about two and one-fifth acres, one man’s 
extra labour for two days in a whole year would have far moi*e 
than met the additional demand of the State on his land. 

The village of Eingangaon, lately lapsed to Government, has 
now been settled for the first time at the same rates as those fixed 
for the rest of the Taluka. 


BHUSAYAL. 

This subdivision was constituted after the first Survey Settle¬ 
ments out of the old Yarangaon Taluka, with the addition of 
eighteen villages from hTasirabad (now named Jalgaon), four 
from Saoda, and forty from Jamner. It contains 237 Govern¬ 
ment villages and 7 inctmi , 91 of the fonner being in charge of a 
Mahalkari at Edalabad, and the remainder under a Mamlatdar at 
Bhusaval. As in other cases, the separate measurement into new 
Survey fields of original subordinate numbers, the separation of 
dry-crop from irrigated lands, and other reasons with a view to 
representing the actual state of occupancy, have resulted in an 
increase in the total number from 23,389 to 24,590. The diffe- 
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rence in area under the original and revision settlements is only 
337 in 356,359 acres, and has mostly arisen from the action of 
floods, the old measurement having been found faulty in only two 
instances. In classification of soils only 867 Survey fields had 
to be amended out of 23,389, and the remaining 22,522 were 
confirmed. As at present constituted, Bhusaval is bounded on 
the north by the Taptee river, which separates it from Saoda, on 
the west by the Vaghur, beyond which lies the Taluka of Jal- 
gaon, on the south by the Jamner Taluka, and on the east by the 
provinces of Berar and Nimar. It contains rather over 91,000 
inhabitants, showing an average of 164 to the square mile. The 
G. I. P. Bail way in its main line merely crosses its north-western 
corner before crossing the Taptee near Bhusaval itself, but the 
branch to Nagpur runs completely through the south-eastern 
portion, and has, in addition to Bhusaval itself, the stations of 
Yarangaon and Nargaon within the limits of the Taluka. In 
addition to the railway it has one made road (new) from Jalgaon 
via Bodvad leading to Malkapur, and the old road from Jamti 
via Bodvad and the Nargaon station towards Burhanpur. There 
are also numerous cart-tracks practicable at all seasons but the 
monsoon months, and there is no village throughout the Taluka 
above twelve miles from a railway station. In addition to the 
railway stations there are markets at Jamti, Bodvad, Edalabad, 
and Harankheda. The Taluka is thus in a favourable position 
both with regard to its means of communication and facilities for 
disposal of produce. 

It has advanced greatly in material prosperity during the 
currency of the Survey lease. Its population has increased by 
40'7 per cent., and the number of its substantial houses by 
84*9 per cent., accompanied by a decrease of 5’8 in thatched houses. 
Its agricultural cattle have increased nearly 41 per cent., and the 
number of carts has nearly doubled, from 3,334 to 6,352, the latter 
proving a largo extension of the trade of the country. Sheep and 
goats and horses have diminished, as usual where the area of 
cultivation has been enlarged and that of pasturage become less. 
Even milch cattle, which in most places have fallen in number 
from the same causes, have increased by nearly 6 per cent. The 
number of wells and water-lifts bad also increased by 28*8 per 
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cent. These improyeinents are not confined to any part of the 
country, but are fairly spread throughout. 

As might be expected from this increased prosperity, the land 
in occupation and the Government revenue from it have risen, in 
the former from 57,190 acres in 1861-62 to 128,961 (125 per cent.) 
in 1889-90, and in the latter in the same period from Es. 86,763 
to Es. 1,62,738 (87’5 per cent.). For the last ten years of 
the lease the remissions of revenue that had to be given were 
almost nominal, and, except in one year, when Es. 105 (out of 
Es. 1,73,263) were outstanding, the whole was paid up before the 
expiration of the year. Out of 435 cases in the years 1887-88 to 
1889-90 in which notices of distraint of property for non-payment 
of the Government demand were issued, it was only had recourse 
to in ten cases. 

Statistics of sales and mortgages of land show that it has 
acquired a large saleable value. In 100 cases of ordinary sale,. 
1,117 acres, assessed at Es. 1,382, sold for Es. 23,689, or 17T times 
the assessment. In 46 sales by order of Court, 670 acres, assessed 
at Es. 8,529, fetched nine times that assessment. In 100 cases of 
simple mortgages, 1,315 acres, assessed at Es. 1,771, were mort¬ 
gaged for Es. 27,869, or 15‘7 times the assessment. In 100 cases 
of mortgage with possession, 1,228 acres, assessed at Es. 1,654, 
were mortgaged for Es. 17,241, or 10'4 times the assessment; and 
in 100 cases of leases, 1,431 acres, assessed at Es. 1,874, were sublet 
for Es. 9,888, or 5*3 times the assessment. 

With regard to prices, that of cotton has probably doubled (this 
occujnes more than one-third of the whole cultivated area), and in 
javdri, lajri, and wheat the number of seers procurable for a rupee 
has risen respectively froni^ 45£, 47f, and 33£ in the ten years 
preceding the settlement to 23|, 24, and 17J in the five years from 
1884-85 to 1889-90. During the period of the lease, however, 
prices have slightly fallen. 

Eeferring to the remarks made above with regard to the 
original settlement of Varangaon and other Talukas, it is now ac¬ 
knowledged that there were anomalies and incongruities in the 
settlement made by Mr. Davidson and Mr. Ellis, owing to the 
difficulties in grouping villages with the meagre information avail¬ 
able at the time; and the new grouping, based on the experience 
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gained during the Survey lease, is much simplified, the bulk of the 
Taluka being included in one general group at a maximum dry- 
crop rate of Rs. 3| per acre, whilst the villages at which the rail¬ 
way stations lie, and a certain number in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of these, were rightly proposed by the Superintendent 
to be raised by four annas to a maximum of Rs. 3-|. In forward¬ 
ing this proposal the Collector remarked that the means of com¬ 
munication are no better now than they were thirty years ago, and 
accordingly objected to the increased rates for the railway station 
groups. 

This was followed by the Survey Commissioner, who was of 
opinion that such special rating was unjustifiable, inasmuch as it 
was opposed to the argument that the prices of produce in East 
KMndesh do not vary with distance from the rail, provided com¬ 
munications are good. G-overmnent, in agreeing to these recom¬ 
mendations and negativing the Superintendent’s proposals, have 
declared that the special rate is opposed to Survey principles. 

The whole point of the Superintendent’s argument appears in 
this instance to have been lost sight of, an argument borne out by 
common sense, that jjroduce raised and saleable at the place of 
raising must be able to undersell that raised at a distance and 
therefore saddled with the extra cost of carriage to the place of 
sale. Ear from being opposed to Survey principles, this is the 
very principle on which the Survey assessments have been based 
from the first. A capitalist in purchasing two parcels of land, one 
at a market and railway station, and another at a distance from 
either, would certainly give more, cceteris paribus, for the former 
than for the latter, and the former may reasonably bear a heavier 
assessment. 

Accordingly the whole Taluka has now been guaranteed pre¬ 
cisely the same maximum dry-crop rate of assessment for the next 
thirty years. 

The garden land irrigated from wells in the Taluka is small in 
area, amounting to 5,180 acres as compared with 1,292 acres 
recorded at the original settlement. This will now be assessed at 
dry-crop rates, on the principle that improvements carried out at 
the ryots’ expense must not be taxed. Of land watered by channel 
irrigation there are only five acres, which will bear an average 
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assessment of Es. 6 9a. 7p. an acre. The average per acre of 
Government occupied land under the original settlement was 
E. 1 3a. 10p., and would have come to E. 1 10a. 6p. under the 
revision if the Superintendent’s proposals had been carried out in 
their entirety. It will be somewhat less under the ruling of Go¬ 
vernment noted above. 


JAMNEE. 

This is the last of the Talukas of the Collectorate that has as 
yet come under revision on the expiration of the first thirty years’ 
settlement. It lies to the south of Jalgaon and Bhusaval, and is 
bounded on the west by the Pachora Taluka, on the east by the 
province of Berar, and on the south by the Nizam’s dominions. 
Since the previous settlement forty villages have been transferred 
to Bhusaval and three to Jalgaon, whilst it has received twenty- 
e ight from the Lohara (now Pachora) Taluka and two from Nasir- 
abad. It therefore now contains 197 villages, of which twenty-six 
are indmi, so that 171 come under revision. 

As elsewhere, a certain number of the old Survey Fields have 
been re-measured, and their soils re-classified for revision purposes, 
with a view to representing occupancies as they exist at present, 
with the result that 18,731 old numbers have increased to 20,486 
new ones. There were only twenty-two in which the difference 
between the old and new measurements exceeded 15 per cent. 
The difference in the total area under the two amounts only to 
275 in 283,974 acres. In classification 504 numbers have been 
revised (2*7 per cent.) and 18,227 confirmed. 

Jamner is not so favourably situated as Bhus&val in the matter 
of communications, as it lies at some distance from the line of the 
G. I. P. Eailway. There is only one line of metalled road in it, 
viz., that running from Jamner through Neri to the stations of 
Jalgaon and Mhasavad, which lie at the distance of twenty and 
twenty-two miles. Another has been commenced to the mar¬ 
ket town of Bodvad in Bhusaval. There are some good cart- 
tracks, however, which sufficiently supply the means of inter¬ 
communication except in the monsoon months. There are ten 
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local markets for the disposal of agricultural produce, and those 
of Bhusaval, Jalgaon, &c. are at no great distance. Steam 
machinery for the ginning of cotton has been established at 
Jamner and Neri, which must find plenty of employment, as over 
41 per cent, of the arable area is devoted to its production. There 
are no manufactures of any importance, but the carrying trade 
must be large and improving, as is shown by the n um ber of carts 
during the Survey lease having increased from 2,684 to 4,421 
(64*7 per cent.). 

That the material prosperity of the Taluka has also increased 
in the same period will be seen from the following statistics:— 
Population has increased by over 30 per cent.; and the number 
of houses, almost all of which are flat-roofed or tiled, by 83 per 
cent. This proves that the people are more liberally housed than 
in former days. The number of agricultural cattle is half as much 
again as it was, and the average area of land under each plough 
is fifteen acres, which is nearly the same as in Bhusaval. Milch 
cattle, sheep and goats, and horses and ponies have decreased, as 
was to be expected from the increase of cultivated area from 
109,302 acres in 150 villages, the great bulk of the Taluka, in 
1863-64 to 163,901 acres in 1889-90, and the consequent diminu¬ 
tion of the area for pasturage from 93,413 to 23,723 acres. Wells 
in the same period have increased by 472 (22*6 per cent.). Of 
these 773 are used for irrigation purposes, the area under which 
kind of cultivation has increased from 1,939 to 2,381 acres. As 
the prices of javciri , Ictjri, wheat, and grain (the chief agricultural 
products with the exception of cotton) have risen greatly since the 
years that preceded the first settlement, but have rather fallen 
since the first years of that settlement, an improvement in the 
communications of the country was the only factor to be taken 
into consideration in fixing the pitch of the new assessment, and 
the maximum rate fixed in the first instance has been retained 
accordingly. 

Under Messrs. Davidson and Ellis the Taluka, as it was then 
constituted, was thrown, for maximum rates of dry-crop assess¬ 
ment, into seven groups, with rates varying from Rs. 3 to R. 1 12a. 
Owing to the subsequent changes in markets, brought about by 
the construction of the G. I. P. Railway and its Nagpur branch, 
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it has now been found practicable to reduce the whole to two 
groups, one comprising the bulk of the Taluka, and the other its 
south-eastern corner, consisting of forty-seven villages. This 
division is avowedly based on the greater distance of the latter 
than of the former from markets, and this proposal has received 
the sanction of the Bombay Government, notwithstanding that 
the very same principle, viz., the higher assessment of villages at 
and near railway stations and markets, has been declared in the 
Bhusaval revision to be contrary to the Survey principles. The 
manifest contradiction in the two settlements is more clearly 
brought out in the case of a few villages, noted by the Superin¬ 
tendent, which, from having been formerly the least favourably 
situated and consequently lowest assessed, have been put into the 
first class avowedly in consequence of their now being favourably 
situated with regard to the new markets, and have had their 
assessments raised accordingly beyond the theoretical increase of 
66 per cent, ordered by Government not to be exceeded on a revision 
of assessment. In this case the principle negatived in Bhusaval 
has been affirmed. 

The general increase in the first groups according to the same 
maximum as that adopted for the first group under the previous 
settlement, has been 30*5 per cent., although the increase in some 
villages exceeds 66 per cent., as just shown. That in the second 
group of villages as a whole slightly exceeds the theoretical limit 
•of 33 per cent, allowable und&£ the rules for a whole group. 

In their review of the Reports on which the revision has been 
sanctioned, the Bombay Government admit the anomaly of the 
maximum rates in the Talukas of Saoda, Erandol, and Amalner, 
better situated than Jamner, being respectively Rs. 2 10a., 
Rs.2 10a., and Rs. 2 12a., whilst that of Jamner is Rs.3, but 
state that the undoubted improvement in the condition of the 
people, and the fact that the existing rates have not pressed 
heavily upon the people, justify the continuance of the latter 
rate. 

During the years 1887-88 to 1889-90, 1,569 notices of distraint- 
had had to be issued for non-payment of the State dues, but in only 
forty-six of these was property actually sold. Again, from 1877-78 
to 1884-85 no remissions of revenue had had to be given, and 
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since the latter year they have "been of trifling amount. More¬ 
over, registration returns prove that the occupancy right in land 
has acquired a considerable marketable value. In twenty-four 
cases of sale by decree of Court, 389 acres, assessed at its. 404, 
realised 14*3 times the Survey assessment. In 100 cases of sale 
by private contract, 1,258 acres, assessed at Es. 1,110, brought 
15*8 times the assessment; and in fifty-two cases of lease, 890 
acres, assessed at Es. 970, were let for 5*7 times the assessment. 
In 100 cases of mortgage without possession more than eleven 
times, and in a similar number with possession 10*5 times, the 
assessment were borrowed. All these facts prove that the material 
prosperity of the Taluka has greatly advanced in the thirty years 
of the Survey lease just expired. 

The area under well irrigation has increased during the same 
period, as shown above, from 1,939 to 2,381 acres ; but the benefit 
of the improvements remains, as elsewhere, with the tenants who 
have carried them out. There is no irrigation from channels in 
the Taluka, the beds of the rivers and streams that traverse it 
being too deep to permit of dams being erected for the purpose. 

An account of the original settlement in the Talukas of Saoda, 
Shada, and Shirpur has been omitted in this Collectorate, but as 
its general principles were precisely the same as in the remainder, 
there appears to be no occasion for going into further details. 
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